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Easily digested information for future homemakers and 
° . . . 
mothers in your classes. One pamphlet will help sim- 
plify your planning of lessons on infant nutrition. The 
oe second leaflet is for student use. Both are recently revised. 
. Phey bring you the most modern concepts ol medically- 
approved baby feeding. Free. of course. 
. 
More help—Free, too. Time and Cost Study on the 
economy of prepared baby foods. Get your copies of this, 
the Teacher’s Manual and Student Leaflets by dropping 
a card to Gerber’s, Dept. 259-O, Fremont, Michigan. Or 
° — use coupon in back of this magazine. 
Babies are our business ° 
. e | 
our only business - e r eC r S 
BABY FOODS > 
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shortest way 


to 


3 good meals 
a day... 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENTS THIS HANDY 


“meal planning quide ” 


e Food Budgets for moderate 
and limited income families 


e Basic 7 Foods Chart with 
lists of foods in each group 


e Basic Menu Pattern 


Students see basic nutrition facts at a 
glance—you save teaching time—with 
this comprehensive guide. They’ll use 
it all year long, in classroom, in labo- 
ratory, for quick reference. 


There’s an extra lesson, too, that they'll 
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Booklet is printed on 8%"x10" sheets, | Nam 
punched to fit standard ring binder. 2 0, 





e Essential Food Nutrients, 
their sources and functions 


e Tested Recipes, stressing 
economy 


e Sample Meal Plans 


find useful in all the years ahead, in 
their own homes, in teaching or in bus- 
iness. It's the basic economy of evapo- 
rated milk in preparing dishes that are 
delicious, highly nourishing, yet low 
in cost. 


SEND COUPON NOW FOR FREE COPIES 





Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-X Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


HOMOGENIZED 
SVAPORATED 
MILE Please send, free, copies of “Meal Planning Guide.” 
Kr ® INCREASED wey 
=== I teach | subject in grade 


Street 


State 
tely. Offer limited to residents of continental U.S. 
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TO SIMPLIFY 


YOUR TEACHING 


FOR THE NEW 
SCHOOL YEAR 





USE 
COUPON 
SERVICE 
SECTION 


Send for the Canned Foods 
Educational Packet which 
includes copies of materials 
for students’ notebooks. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL 
CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


1133 - 20th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


_ 








REVISED, UP-TO-DATE 
TEACHING UNITS 
ON 


HOW NUTRITIOUS ARE CANNED FOODS? What does the modern 
canned foods label tell you? 

The revised 8-page student leaflet “Canned Foods in 
Modern Meals’ answers these questions. Also included are 
menu planning, pattern menus for parties and meals, work 
schedules, and market orders. 


WILL CANNED FOODS SUPPLY THE RECOMMENDED DIETARY ALLOW- 
ANCES? “Canned Food Tables” gives the nutritive values of 
average size servings for 42 canned foods. 

A second table gives content in cups or pieces, and the 
average number of servings per container of food. 


1S YOUR FOOD PREPARATION BUDGET SMALL? Can the lessons 
taught in class be practiced at home? 

A page of suggested projects includes home practice, as 
well as classroom project outlines. It also suggests possible 
special reports for members of the class. 


RECIPES! MENUS! A copy of the recipe book “Tempting 
Recipes Using Canned Foods’’ for each classroom. 

The economy, ease of preparation, and retention of 
nutrients through proper preparation have not been over- 
looked in these thoroughly tested recipes—and best of all 
is the flavor enjoyment that results from their use. 


1950 
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Zs CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Py, , Ma for you! Mey 
=<, BANANA TEACHING KIT 
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~TFRE E 1 TO TEACHERS 


Home Economics Department, 
United Fruit la 
Pier 3, North River, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 





Yes, I want your TEACHING KIT ABOUT BANANAS. 
Name 
Address 


School or Organization 
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THIS ACTUAL MESSAGE might have baffled an experienced 
cryptographer, but not the Borden milkman who received it. 

For after a careful second look at this note in pidgin English, 
he left exactly what was wanted—two quarts of milk, one 
pound of butter, and a half pint of whipping cream. 

Such an incident illustrates the close attention Borden gives 
to even the last routine step in its dairy operation. 

But even more closely watched are some 26 control meas- 
ures Borden takes to guard the quality of every single one of 
the millions of dairy products it delivers daily. 


Quality control after pasteurization . . . 


Borden control measures include three post-pasteurization tests 
of fresh milk. To check thoroughness of pasteurization and 
complete sterilization of bottles, both a bacteria count and 
a check for contaminating organisms are made. And a special 
phosphatase enzyme test determines whether every drop of 
milk was adequately heated during pasteurization. 

This constant control is only part of Borden’s continuing 
effort to maintain the highest degree of product quality. 

But it is one reason why we can say with complete credibility: 
‘*If it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good.” 


The Bor Wen Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, 
MULL-SOY, HEMO, BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, CONDENSED MILK, 


INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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HAWLEIAN 
ISLANDS 








Go where you will 
--- you'll never find a place 
just like Hawaii—so lavishly 

endowed with gifts by Mother 

Nature —so rich in legends and 
folklore. Hawaii is rightfully called 

“The Crossroads of the Pacific.” And 
the hospitality, musie, and romance 

Ry of Hawaii are identified the world 

‘ ay yp over by that most beautiful 
FN expression of greeting and {Ss 

Ae 
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tivities, and places of famed scenic beauty. 
The DOLE MAP OF THE HAWATIAN ISLANDS is reproduced Teachers and pupils will find the new DOLE MAP OF THE 










Whether or not you have been to Hawaii, 
you will want the new DOLE MAP OF 
THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. Painted by 


the brilliant artist, Joseph Feher, it visu- 






\ Ld oo“. 
> : farewell—“ALOHA! 





alizes for you over one hundred subjects 
including historical events and landmarks, 


marine life, industrial and agricultural ae- 





in full color and measures 1854 inches by 28 inches. When framed HAWAIIAN ISLANDS informative, fascinating and useful. When 
in a two inch molding, it is ideal to hang up in the schoolroom, the you order, please send 25¢ per map to cover production and mail- 
home, or in the office. With the map are a key and legend for ing costs. 


reference and identification. 


Patricia Cottier, DOLE Home Economist 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
215 Market Street 


Says Patricia Collier, ' a 
San Francisco 6, California 


DOLE Home Economist, 
“For your convenience, fill in this Please send me the Dole Map of the Hawaiian Islands. Enclosed 
coupon enclosing 25c (coins, please) is 25¢ in coin. 
and your map will be mailed fol- 


lowing the receipt of your letter.” : 
Name 


Professional activity 


OO a ae — 





_———— — — — -— - - - - - - - -} 


City and State 
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N° occasion offers more opportunity for attractive table 
setting than the buffet supper or lunch. And here is a 
pretty-as-a-picture dish to place at the salad end of the 
table, next to a centerpiece of autumn flowers! 

This Tomato Cup Salad has an interesting combination 
of flavors and textures. The crunchy goodness of raw carrots 
and cauliflower contrasts pleasantly with the tenderness of 
cooked peas and beans. The color contrast is attractive too: 
rosy tomatoes topped with the creamy-gold of a rich may- 
onnaise against a lettuce-green bac kground. 





i” 
e.. 7 
* 
ul 


2 $ 
7 f 





2. Cut each tomato into five sections, leaving it whole 3. baa: a cup cooked string beans cut in half-inch 
at the stem end. Spread the sections slightly apart. pieces, 4% cup cooked peas, % cup raw carrot slices, 
Arrange crisp lettuce on a chop plate and place and 4 cup raw cauliflower flowerets together lightly. 
tomato cups on lettuce. Season to taste with salt and pepper. 





4. Fill the centers of the tomatoes with the mixed 5. Garnish generously with Kraft Mayonnaise. 
vegetables. 
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THIS TOMATO CUP SALAD 


Since it is so attractive yet so easy to prepare the Tomato 
Cup Salad is a good project for your beginners. For what is 
more satisfying to the “novice cook” than to make with ease 
and success a delicious dish that’s also very handsome! 
Simple as it is, there are a few points to stress: l. Be 


sure the carrots and cauliflower are crisp; 2. Use only a : 





true mayonnaise with a rich, smooth texture. f »»~ 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 








TRUE MAYONNAISE 
AT 17S FINEST 


In making its superb mayonnaise, Kraft uses only 











the finest quality ingredients: rich salad oils, selected 






eggs. savory vinegar, pungent, fresh-ground spices. 
Then Kraft carefully blends these fine ingredients by 
a master recipe to give you velvety richness and a 
most delightful flavor. Once you've tried it, you'll 
agree that Kraft’s is true mayonnaise at its finest. 








6. Serve for a buffet or luncheon. 
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MISS MAGNUSON'S RECIPE 


(Demonstrates use of inexpensive cut of meat, cooked 
and made tender in short cooking time in pressure cooker) 


Cut 2 Ib. 1-inch thick round steak into six pieces. Combine V4 cup 
flour with 2 teaspoons salt and Y% teaspoon pepper. Tap about half 
of flour mixture into steak with sharp edge of sharp knife. Next, 
heat 3 tablespoons fat, salad oil or melted shortening in pressure 
cooker, without rack, on high heat. Then switch to medium heat, 
add meat and cook until well-browned on both sides. Remove meat 
from pressure cooker, add remaining flour mixture and blend well 
with fat. Place rack in cooker. Add meat, 1 cup canned tomatoes, 
1% cup sliced onions, 74 cup diced celery, 1 large green pepper cut 
into Y inch strips, 1 small garlic clove (chopped) and 2 teaspoons 
Worcestershire sauce. Cover with pressure cooker lid, leaving pres- 
sure control open. When steam escapes, close pressure control. 
When steam escapes again, switch to low heat. Cook 20-25 minutes. 
Then remove pressure cooker from cooking well and cool quickly by 
placing pressure cooker.in cold water. Then, open pressure control 
and remove pressure cooker lid. Serve immediately. Makes 6 


servings. 








Mf 


/ 


says Miss Ellen Magnuson, 


Director of Home Economics, 

Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
“We instruct home economics students 
to take full advantage of Electric Range 
features,” says Miss Magnuson. “‘To do 
this, we find it helpful to concentrate 
during each instruction period on a recipe 
using one particular feature. This type of 
teaching is possible only when the home 
economics kitchen is equipped with 
modern Electric Ranges.” 
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To help you in teaching the subject of Electric Cooking, send for FREE 
copy of 32-page Teacher’s Manual—“‘Electric Cooking—a Simplified 
Art.” This is a complete and comprehensive work, covering every phase 
of the modern Electric Range. Prepared by a nationally-known authori- 
ty. Information about equipping your school’s home economics labora- 
tory with modern Electric Ranges may be had from your local service 
company or electric appliance dealer. 


To order your FREE copy of the 32-page Teacher’s Manual, “Electric Cooking 
—a Simplified Art,’’ use the coupon addressed to the Journal of Home Econom. 
ics in the Coupon Section of this magazine. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, ¥.Y. 


ADMIRAL - COOLERATOR + CROSLEY - OEEPFREEZE - FRIGIDAIRE - GENERAL ELECTRIC - GIBSON 
HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR + LEDO + MONARCH + NORGE + UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 
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Mana “ake Martins. 


“Swell” Salads for 
Students’ Parties 










Perfect for a lesson on salad arrangements. Also a stunning and prac- 
tical idea for serving at a large students’ party where you could offer, 
buffet-style, a number of platters of these attractive Salad Samplers 
for guests to choose from. 

Peach 'n Cottage Cheese: Drained halves of golden-rich Libby's 
Peaches, topped with cottage cheese to which chives have been added. 
Libby’s Peaches give “‘luxury eating”’ at thrift prices. 

Pineapple Chunks 'n Cherries: Arrange drained Libby's Pineapple 
Chunks—those peak-flavor chunks from Hawaii—and Libby’s Dark 
Sweet Cherries on salad greens. 

Apricot 'n Cream Cheese: On salad greens place drained halves of Libby’s 
Apricots, so rich-ripe they taste as though they had been marinated 
in sunshine! Top with softened cream cheese and chopped dates. 
Pineapple-Banana-Nut: On salad greens, drained Libby’s Pineapple 
Slices—the slices that are picked full-ripe at peak flavor! Top with 
banana slices (which have been dipped in pineapple syrup) and 
salted peanuts. 

Molded Fruit Cocktail: Well-drained Libby’s Fruit Cocktail molded in 
fruit-flavored gelatin. Libby’s is the de luxe fruit cocktail—cut only 
from whole, hand-picked fruits. 

Blushing Pear: Two Libby's Pear Halves—so deep-rich in flavor good- 
ness— put together with softened cream cheese. Sprinkle paprika on one 
side to make a blush. Top with cream cheese and a short strip of green 
pepper or a leaf of watercress for a stem. 


Mawaian 


D PINEAPPLES strip of scarlet pimiento around peanuts. 





Hawaiian Sandwiches 


Make chicken salad. Pile the salad on Libby’s 
peak-flavor Pineapple Slices. Top with other 
Libby’s slices and garnish the centers with a 





Hearty, easy and delicious! 





Drain the sparkling fruits from a No. 2% can of Libby’s 
Fruit Cocktail. Soak 1 tsp. unflavored gelatin in 2 tbsp. lemon 
juice, then dissolve over hot water. Blend one 3-0z. package 
of cream cheese with 4 c. mayonnaise and 1/16 tsp. salt. 
Stir in gelatin. Whip 24 c. whipping cream stiff, adding % c. 
sugar gradually during last stages of beating. Fold in cheese 
mixture, 4% c. chopped nuts, and the jewel-like fruits from 
Libby’s Fruit Cocktail. Pour into waxed-paper-lined refri- 
gerator tray. Freeze approximately 4 hrs. with refrigerator 
at coldest setting. Turn out on platter, remove wax paper. 
Cut in 8 thick slices. Garnish with watercress. 


Look fo libbys 
tor Pertection!/ 
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PANCAKES crowned with golden homemade marma- 


| lade make a sunny breakfast treat, with a deliciously 





new and different flavor. Homemade jams and jellies 
always work wonders even for the simplest dishes— 
for there’s magic-in the word “homemade”! 


VEAL ROAST rolled with spicy homemade jam 
takes on a new exotic flavor... you've never 
tasted anything like it! Yes, nen made jams and 
jellies give added fillip to roasts ... whether 
used in recipes or served with the finished dish. 


—> 


ICE CREAM brightened with homemade 
peach jam looks as luscious as it tastes. For 
homemade peach jam has lovely natural 
color, tempting fresh fruit fragrance and 
flavor. Fresh peaches just couldn’t make this 
dessert any better than homemade peach jam! 


Teach Jam and Jelly-Making with 
America’s Favorite Pectin Products— 
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' Bright Ways to Teach Jam and Jelly-Making: 
Use Bottled, Canned, Dried, or Frozen Fruits! 
























@ It doesn't have to be strawberry season, peach season, 
or any fruit season for you to schedule a jam session! 
With Certo and Sure-Jell, bottled juices, canned, frozen, 
or dried fruits jell well—AND taste wonderful ! 
Encourage students to make jams and jellies by show- 
ing them how easy it can be. With Certo or Sure-Jell, you 
can demonstrate the fine art of jelly-making with one con- 
vincing lesson. With these wonder products, made from 
natural fruit pectin, fruits jell after a one-minute boil. 
No more long boiling — no testing, no more Guessu ork. 
And jams and jellies made with Certo and Sure-Jell 
taste so much better! That's because with the short-boil 
method precious juices don’t boil away, and you get more 
true fruit flavor, color, and fragrance. Fruits go further 
. give about half again as many glasses of jam or jelly 


as old-time, old-ty pe recipes, 


Take your pick... 
Each does the trick— 


TT a 


POWDER | 





For bottled, canned, 
and dried fruit recipes 
see bottle or package 
leaflets; for classroom 
recipes using frozen 
fruits, write Frances 
Barton, General Foods 


for JELLING 
ALL FRUITS 
AND JUICES 


Consumer Service, 250 
Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Specify 
quantity required. 








Products of 
General Foods 


CERTO «> SURE-J 
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Rated most valuable material from any appliance manufacturer! 






Are You Qotting 
KELVINATOR'S 


Available to practicing home economists without charge! 


Here is your opportunity to get practical, up-to-the-minute 
information on current trends in kitchen operation. That’s the 
subject matter of Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” . . . the 
monthly publication rated by home-economist-subscribers as 
the most valuable of all service materials from appliance 
manufacturers! 


Each month during the school year, “The Kitchen Reporter” 
brings you four timely articles on subjects related to kitchen 
operation. Three are written by guest contributors . . . outstand- 
ing home economics leaders, specialists on kitchen subjects, and 
other distinguished authorities. In the fourth, Kelvinator Kitchen 


Please send me, monthly, Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter.” My name is not now on your mailing list. 
NAME POSITION 


reports on latest developments in major electric appliances for 
the kitchen. 

For your convenience in use of the service, Kelvinator provides 
a sturdy three-ring binder with subject dividers for orderly filing. 
Thus your “Kitchen Reporter” builds into a unique and authori- 
tative reference source . . . a valuable storehouse of program 
planning helps, ideas for class projects and research, suggestions 
for group meetings and demonstrations. 

Now beginning its sixth year, “The Kitchen Reporter” is yours 
for the asking! If you are a practicing home economist and your 
name is not already on the mailing list, just use the coupon on 
this page. 


* Representative subjects from past year 


Kkeclsrunator 





PLEASE PRINT 
SCHOOL OR FIRM 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR 





STREET 


CORPORATION 














DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Now Available... 


Slide Film 
on. Textiles 





--- Yours to borrow...or to buy 


“Modern Yarn for Modern Living” is a three part section can be shown separately in about 10 min- 
film which covers in a dramatically effective way: utes. 
1. Rayon fibers and their characteristics. You'll find this slide film of great value to you 


2. Basic fabric construction. in your teaching . . . of tremendous help to your 
« > 2 : _ « sre . . . ie 
3. Points on care of modern fabrics. students—particularly those interested in textiles, 
This 35 mm. slide film in full color can be run clothing and consumer buying. 


on any standard slide film projector. Also pro- On a loan basis, you pay nothing but the return 


vided is a script which makes it possible to time postage. Or you can purchase the film for the 
nominal fee of $10. 


the presentation at a pace convenient for you. 
Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. 





Running time is approximately 30 minutes or each 


| CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Mail this Coupon Today 


Advertising Department, Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. NAME... ———s 


[ Please send me ON LOAN the textile training film, 
“Modern Yarn for Modern Living.” I agree to return film SCHOOI 
one week after date of use and pay return postage. 


ba Scheduled date of class use ———-__.. 
(Allow 30 days for shipment.) ADDRESS , 
[ I wish to purchase this film. Enclosed is a check or 
* , ae ZONE____STATE 





money order for $10.00. 














Introducing New AHEA Officers 





Florence Fallgatter 
Head, Home Economics Education Department 
Iowa State College 
President, 1950-52 





Catherine T. Dennis U. Vivian Crow 
State Supervisor of Home Economics Education Head, Department of Home Economics 
North Carolina Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Vice-President, 1950-53 Treasurer. 1950-52 
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41ST ANNUAL MEETING 


The AHEA at Midcentury 


Dr. 


nMOomMLLCS 


Eco- 
has just 


Dye, dean of the School of Home 
at Michigan State College, 
completed a two-year term as AHEA presi- 
dent. Here in her president’s address opening 
the l Boston, she 


annual meeting in 
AHEA’s past and future at the half-ce ntury. 


SUTLEYUS 


HIS is the mideentury. Let us glance back 
at the past, let us evaluate the present, and 


particularly let us lay careful plans for the 


future with all the insight and good judgment we 
have 
What has the American Home Economics Asso- 


What is 


Starting with a constitution, 700 


ation accomplished during its 41 years? 
its status today? 
charter members, and an empty treasury, the As- 
sociation has grown to its present active and broad 
organization with than 19,000 


program, an more 


members, 20,160 college club members, and some 


1200 members in homemakers groups. The annual 
budget of $205,352, a reserve fund of $72,500, be- 
sides the $125,771 raised for buying a permanent 
headquarters show the size and soundness of the 


Affiliated all 
states as well as in the District of Columbia, Puerto 


financial operations. associations 
and Hawaii indicate the extensiveness of the 
Indeed, the task 


large and complex Association running effectively 


Rico, 
organization, of keeping this 
a capable 
executive staff. In 
1912, the first paid worker the Association employed 


requires an efficient business office and 


secretary and headquarters 


was the managing editor of the JouRNAL, while to- 
day the headquarters executive and clerical staff 
consists of 25 persons. 

A Professional Association 


The purposes of a professional association are to 
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serve members, to foster development of the profes- 
sional field, and indirectly through these to aid the 
public. One the of 
AHEA to all members is the publication of the 
Others include the 
few books. 


of most important services 


JOURNAL OF HoME ECONOMICS. 
and a 
the 


publishing of bulletins, reports, 
A different but oft 


the annual meeting, where members gain 


Vital aspect Association’s 
work is 
new information, make professional contacts, and 
AHEA’s 


and committees give all the chance to develop and 
Through 


exchange ideas. divisions, departments, 


build up the field of their special interest. 


organized co-operation in local, state, and national 


associations, members may attain personal growth. 
All this work by members has far-reaching effects 
on home economics and on the Association, and its 
influence spreads to the general public. For ex- 


ample, the projects Ol the coOnsulnel interests com- 


mittee on standardization have brought together 


} ] 


HDusiness, the Association. 


AHEA’s pro- 


eram 10} vouth through the college clubs depart- 


consumer, and thi 
Unique among organizations is the 
ment and its earlier high schoo] club section, now 
With its 422 


its own publication, regional as well as na- 


the Future Homemakers of America. 
clubs, 
tional meetings, and a well-planned program of 
work, this department is one of increasing signifi- 


enanee, 


Services to Nonmembers 


The services of the AHEA are not limited to its 
members. Since 1930, the Association has sponsored 
scholarships for foreign students to study in this 
country. It has been represented at the International 
Congresses of Home Economics. Home economics 
Greece, Korea, the 
affiliated the 
This Association co-operates actively with 


associations in four countries 


Philippines, and Canada—are with 


AHEA. 
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various agencies of the government; just now it is 
assisting with plans for the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

The AHEA has helped to define and clarify the 
field of home economics. It has stimulated growth 
of new areas, such as child development, through 
employment of special workers; it has built new 
highways through research; it has fostered gradu- 
ate study and research through AHEA fellowships. 

The professional standing of the Association and 
home economists has been developed and strength- 
ened during the vears. Today the help and advice 
of the AHEA are requested by many educational 
and professional organizations. This assistance 
extends to international organizations as well as to 
other countries and visitors from them. The value 
of home economists in business organizations that 
give services to people is widely recognized. 

In the early part of this century, members of 
AHEA developed a philosophy of education that 
placed emphasis on growth of the individual and on 
breadth of training. This was before college edu- 
cators were discussing widely the importance of 
general education. As far back as the early 20's, 
the family approach to home economics was intro- 
duced in the more progressive secondary schools. 
Now many recognize the need for continuing educa- 
tional opportunities for adults. At the second con- 
vention of AHEA, held in Boston in 1909, the 
importance of developing extension work for home- 
makers was emphasized. Ever since then, home 
economics programs for adults have become a fun- 
damental part of the services of educational institu- 
tions and of business. 

While we always need to be aware of where the 
AHEA is today and what it has accomplished, in 
true American fashion we are more concerned about 
its accomplishments in the years ahead. What 
would we like to have the Association achieve by 
the end of the century? What by our own mid- 
century—1958? These are questions for each divi- 
sion and department, as well as the executive board 
and the council, to consider deeply.. As your retir- 
ing president, I would like to discuss with you some 
of the opportunities that I see for development of 
the Association, pointing out from time to time 
some of its weaknesses and strengths. 


Strengthening the Organization 


Let us first consider the organization itself and 
some changes that might strengthen the work with 
members. The membership consists of both gen- 
eralists and specialists, thus complicating the prob- 
lem of providing the maximum of professional op- 
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portunities for all. As specialists we want and need 
to work together in a subject matter field. At con- 
vention the chance to do this is very limited be- 
sause there are only two short division meetings. 
There are two lines of action that would help this 
situation: one is to increase the number of divi- 
sions by dividing those with widely varying subject 
matter areas, and the second is to increase the num- 
ber of meetings of divisions at convention. To ac- 
complish this latter suggestion would mean either 
decreasing some other meetings now on the pro- 
gram or increasing the length of convention. 

More members are served by the Association 
through publications than by any other means. The 
JoURNAL has been and will continue to be important 
to everyone, but with the growth of the subject mat- 
ter fields and the wide divergence in professions en- 
gaged in by home economists, one journal cannot be 
expected to mect the needs of all. Some professiona! 
fields have three or four journals published monthly 
or even weekly. For several years, the publication 
of a research journal has been discussed, and very 
soon it should be inaugurated. I even look forward 
to the publication of a more popular type of journal 
serving home economics as Today’s Health does 
the health field. 

The AHEA also needs increasingly to make avail- 
able such materials as are not suited to commercial 
publication. The new monograph reporting the 
research of Ruth Lehman, Appraising the College 
Program in Home Economics, is an example of this 
type of publication. Bulletins and leaflets could be 
increased in number and kind. 


Other Services 

Publications are not the only types of services 
that can be given. How can the Association serve 
by assisting members to secure positions? Is it the 
function of the AHEA to run an employment serv- 
ice if this could be self-supporting? Would such a 
service help to inform employers of the special 
types of positions which home economists can fill 
and thus help to create more employment. oppor- 
tunities? At present, when there is a shortage of 
home economists, these scem like theoretical ques- 
tions. But now, when the problem is not acute, is 
the time to start a study. If home economists con- 
tinue to hold some types of positions they now hold, 
they need the support of the Association in defining 
and setting up qualifications for these positions. 
The present list of people with PhD’s in home eco- 
nomics and related subjects serves a very useful 
purpose to administrators and employers and should 
be continued. How much further a program that 
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concerns employment of home economists should 
be developed is a question to be thoroughly studied. 

Turning now from these service problems, let us 
consider some aspects of the Association’s organiza- 
tion. Most members have their contact with the 
AHEA through state associations and, therefore, 
these hold a strategic place in our program. To 
state associations we look for membership promo- 
tion. What kind of assistance can they receive 
from headquarters and from the officers? The 
meeting of state presidents at the convention is one 
step in developing stronger state associations. The 
plan of having national officers and staff representa- 
tives visit states is another. 

It is difficult to estimate the proportion of home 
economists professionally engaged who are mem- 
bers of the AHEA 


recognizes that it Is a privilege as well as an obli- 


Until every home economist 


gation to be a member of her professional associa- 
tion, there is work to be done. Since a large major- 
itv of home economists are women, and only a small 
proportion remain in remunerative positions long, 
i very large number are in their own homes. Many 
of these homemaker—home economists would be 
clad to continue their contacts with home econom- 
ics if given an opportunity. The 54 homemakers 
groups now affiliated with the AHEA indicate the 
potentialities. The interest, enthusiasm, and ac- 
tivities of these groups offer a challenge to the state 
and national associations to stimulate the forma- 
tion of a greater number. 

For the large and important department of col- 
lege clubs, with its constantly changing member- 
ship, additional services from headquarters are 
needed to facilitate effective programs on college 
campuses and better programs at state and na- 
tional meetings. In addition, a budget to give more 
financial assistance to province workshops would 
enable more students to be stimulated by attending 


such meetings. 


More Scholarships? 


Committees make many important contributions 
to the Association’s program. Certainly the well 
established foreign scholarships of the international 
committee will be continued and extended. At pres- 
ent, there is no more important contribution that 
could be made to world peace than to further the 
exchange of young people among nations. Yes, we 


are proud of the nine foreign scholarships that we 
have been supporting this year, but with our mem- 
bership does the number seem small to you?) What 
should our part be in the exchange of home eco- 
nomics teachers among nations? Some 200 women 
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from other countries visited the United States this 
vear to learn about home economics. Even though 
most of these visitors have other contacts, many of 
them also call at the Association’s headquarters in 
Washington. Should we as an association have a 


plan to assist them too? 


Co-operation with Other Associations 


We would expect to continue and to develop the 
working relations of the AHEA with other profes- 
sional and business associations. These would in- 
clude supporting programs of joint interest, serving 
as consultants, expressing the consumer point of 
view, furnishing certain types of information, and 
assisting with educational projects. Among the 
large number of organizations such as the American 
Association of University Women, Parent-Teacher 
Association, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and League of Women Voters of the United States, 
to mention only a few that are made up primarily 
of women, the AHEA could give as well as receive 
assistance Many of these groups are concerned 
with problems that are part of the Association’s 
sp cial interests. Here is an opportunity not only 
to extend the influence of home economics but to 
develop support for an interest in home economics. 
This could be done in many ways; for example, 
through publications such as the consumer leaflets, 
asking co-operation of other organizations on proj- 
ects of joint concern. 

In the national government, there are many agen- 
cies that deal with problems affecting home eco- 
nomics. For some time, the Association has had 
a committee to work with the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics—‘our Bureau,” we 
frequently say. Other agencies of interest to home 
economists are the home economics section of the 
Extension Service; the Office of Experiment Stations, 
particularly the support for research in home eco- 
nomics; the U. 8. Office of Education, especially the 
Home Economics Service, as well as some of the 
work of the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau. 
and the U. S. Public Health Service. This list is 
not complete. Support for most research in home 
economics today comes through appropriations from 
agricultural experiment stations; vet the Association 
Policies that 
affect home economics and home economists are 
made in many of these agencies. A study of their 
programs would, undoubtedly, bring out many 


takes no recognition of this fact. 


factors of interest and concern to members of 
AHEA. 

Another important opportunity for the AHEA 
lies in education. One function of a professional 
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association is to give leadership in the educational 
program of its future members through helping 
colleges and universities define courses and curricu- 
lums offered in the field. Usually this is done by 
setting qualifications for membership in the asso- 
ciation. Originally, membership in the American 
Home Economics Association was open to anyone 
interested; then, in 1940, the AHEA established a 
requirement for membership of a degree from an 
accredited institution with a major in home econom- 
ics or a related field. This was a first step in rais- 
ing standards for membership, but it in no wavy 
assures that satisfactory training in home economics 
is offered in the accredited institution. That in- 
adequate training is being given is evident, for there 
are college departments of home economics with one 
teacher offering 10 major curriculums. There are 
teachers with only one year of graduate training 
giving instruction at the college level in five or six 
widely divergent fields of home economics. 


Curriculum Assistance 


The Association’s committee on criteria for 
evaluating college programs in home economics 
studied the situation and formulated some qualifica- 
tions for a good college program in home economics. 
This year, the committee on home economics in 
higher education has been trying to stimulate 
faculties to study and improve their own programs; 
plans to continue this work for next year are being 
made. Will this be enough to assure good training 
in home economics in colleges? The answer is in 
the future. If this is not, the Association may find it 
necessary to approve home economics programs in 
colleges and universities before accepting their grad- 
uates for membership. College presidents and 
boards of control have demands to meet certain 
standards for accreditment in several professional 
fields and thus are pressed to grant the budgets 
necessary to meet these requirements. Because of 
competition among departments for college funds 
to obtain enough support to improve their programs, 
departments of home economics may need the force 
that an accreditment plan gives. This is not the 
kind of pressure that we like or believe in, and the 
Association should continue to strengthen its efforts 
to secure improvement in college programs in home 
economics and try to avoid accreditment. 


Women’s Education 


Home economies grew out of the feeling that the 
type of college and university education offered 
for men did not fit the needs of women. Now, 
about a century later, the question is again raised 
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by educators concerned with the training of women 
for their place in society. The book by President 
Lynn White of Mills College, Educating Our 
Daughters, and his article in the JouRNAL, the one 
by President George Stoddard of the University of 
Illinois on The Education of Women, as well as his 
article in the JouRNAL, and the article by President 
Bancroft Beatley of Simmons College in School and 
Society on “What Is Needed in Women’s Educa- 
tion” raise important questions. These men do not 
think that curriculums in home economics have 
met the needs of women for present-day society. 
The AAUW’s study of what members think of their 
college education gives another view of the prob- 
lem. Some questions that must be answered and 
in which the AHEA may be expected to furnish 
leadership are: What is the best training for women 
who expect to follow a profession in home econom- 
ies? How can this training fit them for the places 
they will have as wives, mothers, and citizens? 
(Some 80 per cent of the home economics graduates 
marry.) Is it possible to give preparation lO! 
these types of occupations as well as for possibl 
graduate training? Then, in addition, what is thi 
responsibility of home economics departments to 
that large group of women students who major in 
other fields but who also will be wives and mothers? 
Thus far we have discussed the education for 
women, but what should home economies depart- 
ments offer to men who will be husbands and 
fathers? To these questions of great importance 
to higher education, the Association should give 
attention. 

Elementary and secondary education also is be- 
ing critically reviewed by educators and the pub- 
lic. Plans for family life education at all grade 
levels and integrated programs are being started 
in some schools. Even the question of the kind 
of education best suited to the needs and interests 
of girls is being discussed. The AHEA for 42 years 
has been interested in the teaching of home econom- 
ics in the schools and certainly will have a signifi- 
cant contribution to make to the new program. 


Graduate Training 

What should be the place of the AHEA in the 
development of graduate work in home economics? 
Some divisions and departments have outlined 
graduate programs in a few fields. To have a group 
of professional people carefully outline what is 
a good graduate program for master’s and doctor's 
degrees will furnish guides for institutions in set- 
ting up graduate programs. In fields in which a 
doctor’s degree is not given at present, a profes- 
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sional group could outline graduate programs in 
related subject matter areas and thus encourage 
both students and institutions in graduate work. 
Especially do we need to give consideration to 
the training of graduate students who expect to 
become college teachers. These programs will take 
time to plan, and the function of the Association 
may be to help organize conferences for their con- 


sideration and even to furnish financial assistance. 


Research, the Aladdin’s Lamp 

Research has become the Aladdin’s Lamp in 
the United States, and to the research worker we 
turn for the solution of most problems from atomic 
weapons to control of the housefly. So in hom 
economics we must depend upon research to find 
the answers to the many questions for which we 
have as vet no solution. What place can the AHEA 
have in stimulating both applied and fundamental 
research in all fields of home economics? What 
can be done to open new fields of research, en- 
eourage more people to choose research as then 
life work, to get more financial support for re- 
search? In the next 10 years, some very active 
and productive research programs must be devel- 
oped if home economics is to hold its place as a 
subject matter field. Too long have we borrowed 
and adapted research from other disciplines; the 


time has come for us to produce more of our own. 


Increasing Income 


To activate these suggestions will require more 
money, as well as additional time and effort of 
more members The increase in costs will be of 
several types. Another official journal will need 
support above the income obtained from subserip- 
tions. The publishing of books, leaflets, and bulle- 
tins requires money, for, even if they are sold, 
rarely does the income equal all the costs. [i 
hie adquarters increases services to state associations 
and to the college clubs department, a larger staff 
will be needed. This implies salaries, expenses 
for travel, secretarial help, and office space. Thi 
Association expects a great deal of its elected offi- 
cers and executive board when it asks most of them 
to attend two national meetings at their own ex- 
pense. Committees working on important projects 
need budgets sufficient to enable them to work effec- 
tively. Each year the Association should engage 
in at least one or two large projects of vital im- 
portance to home economics. From this brief list, 
it is obvious that to start even some of these pro- 
posed projects means that the AHEA must have a 


larger income. 
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There are three ways to increase the income— 
one is by raising dues, the second by increasing 
revenue from advertising in the JoURNAL and exhib- 
its at annual meetings, and the third by increasing 
the number of members. The dues of the Associa- 
tion—$4 including the JourNAL—are exceedingly 
low. With state association dues added, the total 
is $5 in most states. For this amount we receive 
not only national but state benefits. In most other 
professional associations, dues are from $6 to $10; 
in many, they are even higher. The AHEA raised 
dues only $1 three years ago. When we consider 
What has happened to prices in the last few years, 
it Is easy to sce why our present dues are too low 
to meet increasing costs of even continuing the 
present program. While additional income could 
be obtained from advertising in the JoURNAL, there 
is a limit to the amount of advertising that can be 
sold, the price that can be charged, and the quantity 
and quality that we want in the JouRNAL. We are 
now close to this limit. The number of exhibits 
at the annual meeting is limited by the size of the 
auditorium. For the last several years, practically 
all this space has been sold. Prices asked for the 
space are in keeping with those of other associations. 
Thus, increased revenue from these sources will not 
be large. The other method of obtaining more in- 
come is by increasing our membership. This offers 
a larger—and we do not have an estimate of how 
large—source of revenue. Five thousand new mem- 
bers would mean $20,000—enough to carry forward 


several Important cle velopments. 


Services from Members 


Of greater importance to the AHEA than income 
ure the services given by members. Some give so 
much; many give so little. Even many of those 
who attend the annual meeting give scant attention 
to the business of the Association, at least if one 
may judge by the number who attend the council 
and business meetings that so vitally affect prog- 
ress. Only through the volunteer services of mem- 
bers can most of our projects be carried forward. 
We can help the development of the Association in 
other ways, such as contributing to the JouRNAL 
the best articles we write, reporting at the research 
sections of the annual meeting the best research 
done in our laboratories. Only if we put our best 
foot forward as home economists in the Association, 
will it grow in strength. The American Home Eco- 
nomies Association will develop and progress in 
direct proportion to the vision, insight, and contri- 
bution of each member. How great will be the 
contribution that each one of us will make? 











We, the Peoples of the United Nations 


EMILIO ABELLO 


Emilio Abello, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the Republic of the Philippines, has repre- 
sented his country at the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, at the UNESCO con- 
ference in Mexico City, and at the ITO con- 
ference in Havana. This is the text of his 
keynote speech at the AHEA’s Boston meeting. 


LITTLE over five years ago, plenipotentiaries 
and delegates from 50 states and self-gov- 
erning commonwealths met in San Francisco 

to draft the charter for a world organization which 
would, in the language of the earlier Atlantic 
Charter, establish “a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want.” 

As the delegates met in San Francisco, everyone 
felt that while your great wartime leader, President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, was not there to inspire 
them with his dynamic personality and lofty ideal- 
ism, he was with them in spirit, because the con- 
ference owed its existence to his vision, his fore- 
sight, and his determination. As a matter of fact, 
the name “United Nations,” given to the world 
instrument for peace which issued from that con- 
ference, was agreed upon as a memorial to him, 
as it was he who first used that concept in the fight 
of the democracies against Nazism and Fascism. 


Recognition of Peoples 

The Charter of the United Nations starts with 
a preamble declaring the common intentions which 
brought the members of the conference together 
and moved them to unite their will and efforts and 
made them harmonize, regulate, and organize their 
action to achieve their common ends. The pres- 
ence of the preamble in the Charter of the United 
Nations was not unique or extraordinary. A pre- 
amble has adorned almost every treaty or inter- 
national agreement before that time. What dis- 


tinguishes the preamble of this charter from the 
preambles of all the other international covenants 
concluded before 1945 is that, while the latter re- 
ferred only to states or their governments as parties 


to the instruments, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions starts with the phrase, “We, the Peoples of 
the United Nations,” thereby implying and empha- 
sizing that the Charter of the United Nations is an 
expression of the will of the peoples of the world 
—their aspirations and their hopes—and is primarily 
concerned with their welfare. 

I speak to you today [July 11] as a representa- 
tive of the Far East. Even now, the din and clamor 
of war sounds in my section of the hemisphere. 
Men are locked in battle. Some of them are your 
sons or your brothers. All my countrymen listen 
to that sound and watch the tide of battle with an 


anxiety as great as yours. 


Our anxiety is twofold. First, we view your 
cause as our cause. It is freedom’s cause. And 
second, that struggle is raging within the shadow 
of my homeland. The distance from Seoul to 


Manila is less than 1,000 miles—less than five hours 


by air. The United States has air and naval bases 
in the Philippines. 
planes and ships are moving today to the scene 
of battle. My countrymen feel the terrible breath 
of war. Korea 


From some of those bases, 


Should the fires now burning in 
spread beyond those shores—and we pray that they 
may not—my country would be in the direct path 
of the holocaust. 

So I think I may say without exaggeration that 
the Filipino people have a desperate interest in 
the events now taking place in Korea. Our hopes 
are pinned with yours on the success of the arms 
of the South Korean people and of the American 
troops, ships, and planes now committed to that 
operation. 

The Philippine Government has supported the 
policies and decisions of the United Nations in 
Korea. Through our Chief of State, President Qui- 
rino, and our Foreign Secretary, General Romulo, 
the Philippine Government has announced to the 
world that it stands ready to provide whatever aid 
it can to insure the success of the present efforts to 
forestall and defeat those who broke the peace and 
committed aggression against the territory and the 
people of South Korea. 

It seems almost incredible to my own ears to 
hear myself referring to an offer of help from the 
Philippine Republic to the embattled people of 
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Korea. 
saw and tasted war and battle. Our land was 


Just six years ago, we in the Philippines 
ravished and ravaged. To a degree, we have re- 
covered. We have recovered to a point where, 
given the blessings of peace, we could look ahead 
to the rehabilitation of our land and our economy. 

Thus we cannot regard the events in Korea with 
anything but fear and anxiety. Thus we nervously 
watch the shifting battle lines, from the 38th paral- 
lel southward to a point where it now apparently 
rests, and with hopeful concern we follow the prog- 
ress of the tanks, the air units, and the naval forces. 

We know, as I hope you all realize, that no easy 
We recall the in- 


vasion, the enslavement, and the liberation of ow 


success will crown these efforts. 
land just a few short years ago. There are many 
Korea and the 


To free South Korea of a determined 


geographic similarities between 
Philippines 
invader is an undertaking which will exact its cost 
in blood, sweat, and tears. 

But I am not a military expert or a war corre- 
I would 


spondent. I would rather not discuss war. 


much preter to talk about peace. For peace is what 
we wish in the Philippines. Peace is what the great 
mass of mankind prays for. I have referred to the 
situation in Korea only to underline the immediate 
and overwhelming implications of Korea for the 
Philippines. I have cited Korea in order that I 
might indicate some authority and urgency for the 
discussion I offer. 

As a Far Easterner, I speak as one who is a neigh- 
bor to danger. As a Filipino, I speak as one who 
loves freedom. As a member of the community of 
mankind, I speak as one who hopes and pravs for 


peace . 


Fifty-nine Nations 

In the Great Hall at Lake Success, New York, 
where the General Assembly of the United Nations 
convened last fall, 59 nations were represented. The 
59 delegates, gathered in that chamber, spoke for 
all but a few nations of the earth. 

Inevitably, however, the voices of a few nations 
dominated or could be heard above all others. The 
conflicting tones of the spokesmen of the western 
world and of the Soviet world sounded high above 
all other notes. Those clashing tones have domi- 
nated the symphony of mankind since 1947. 

But there are other voices to be heard in the halls 
of the United Nations. If you listen intently, you 
will hear also a deep and swelling tone, more im- 
That tone is the voice 
Historically, that voice 


pressive than any other. 
of the peoples of the earth. 
is least heard when it should be most heard. During 
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times of international crisis, that voice has always 
been drowned out by the demands of diplomats and 
the commands of military leaders. 

But I do not think that those voices will remain 
as still in this crisis as they have in the crises of 
the past. 

I propose today to let those voices speak. I 
propose today to speak not as a diplomat, not as 
the minister of the Philippine Republic, but as a 
citizen of the United Nations. 

It is quite easy to forget that behind the facade 
of the United Nations, there are people—hundreds 
of millions of them. In the General Assembly, as 
I have said, there are 59 delegates, representing 
59 nations. But those 59 delegates are, in the last 
analysis, the delegates not of 59 governments, but 
of 2,350,856,000 men, women, and children who con- 
stitute mankind today. These are the real con- 
stituents of the United Nations. 


ples of the United Nations. 


These are the peo- 
This vast congress of humanity two and one- 
third billion peoples—make any one single nation, 
however great and powerful, seem like a pygmy. 

In the ancient world—and when I say ancient, 
I mean anything before World War I—the peoples 
of the world did not have very much to say in 
determining their own fate. There were areas of 
democracy of course. But by and large, the people 
of the earth were inarticulate and almost inanimate. 

The great events of what we today call history 
took place on a relatively narrow front. A few 
millions, or even less, out of hundreds of millions 
The fate of 


nations and of continents was determined by a rela- 


of mankind made and wrote history. 


tive handful out of the great mass of mankind. The 
great empire s of the past the empire of Alexander, 
the empire of the Pharaohs of Egypt, the empire 
of the Caesars, the empire of the great Mongol 
khans, and of the great Moslem caliphs rose and 
declined without direct reference to the wish or will 
of humanity as a whole. 


Humanity’s Voice 

But today, it can be safely said, the world has 
entered upon a new phase. Today the masses of 
mankind take interest in and have become very 
much a part of the current events which determine 
their fate. 
heeded by the leaders of the great nations of the 


Today the voice of humanity must be 


earth. 
Today no nation, however great and powerful, 
dares disregard the great multitudes outside its 


borders. Today, for instance, the continent of 


Asia, containing almost three-fifths of the popula- 
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tion of the entire world, has taken the center of 
the world stage. There is a growing recognition 
that within its borders events are taking place 
which may determine the future directions of his- 
tory and perhaps the fate of the world. Not since 
Genghis Khan swept out of the sandy wastes of the 
Mongolian desert to capture most of Asia and much 
of Europe has Asia drawn so much attention. 

But the significant fact is that the American peo- 
ple and the other western peoples are beginning, 
for almost the first time, to look at Asiaties as in- 
dividuals, as men and women whose opinions and 
whose sentiments are to be reckoned with in de- 
termining the future of the world. I must add that 
this happened by no act of grace or of revelation. 
The western world has given this recognition and 
is now concerned with the peoples of Asia because 
to do otherwise would be dangerous and disastrous. 

I regret to say that there are many in this country 
and elsewhere who still do not acknowledge these 
facts of life. There are some few who still regard 
Asia and the Orient as an area to be disposed of, 
in one way or another, between the United States 
and Soviet Russia, to be either won from Russia or 
lost to Russia, depending on how strong or weak 
the United States might be. This, too, is a danger- 
ous concept, as well as a completely and naively 
mistaken one. 

The various Asiatic peoples will have not only 
a voice but a predominant voice in determining 
their own fate, each one separately and each in his 
own way. You must recognize this fact first of all, 
if you would approach intelligently and construc- 
tively the problem of working with, rather than 
against, the violent tides which are running in Asia 
today. 

But I have wandered from my thesis. I am not 
speaking today for the people of Asia. I speak for 
them only as a part of mankind. I speak for them 
only because in the last century their voice has 
been least heard and least heeded of all the voices 
of the peoples of the earth. Now it is being heard. 
Let it be heeded. 

Although the peoples of Asia have special prob- 
lems and special grievances, there is, I assure you, 
a note—a predominant note—which is common to 
all peoples, everywhere, in what they are saying and 
what they are asking. 

If we could listen to the peoples of the United 
Nations, including the peoples of Asia, we would 
hear first of all, I think, a plea for peace. The 
peoples want peace. 

Those who have seen war at close hand—and the 
peoples of the Old World and of the Far East 
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have—want no more of it. This is the basic truth, 
the underlying fact which cannot and must not be 


disregarded. 


Practical and Ideological Differences 


But, if we could hear the voices of the peoples 
of the United Nations, we would hear that they 
want peace with justice. Now, of course, each 
people, each nation differs in what it considers 
justice. Each people and each nation may have, 
and often does have, quite a different idea of what 
is fair and equitable, of what is due that people 
and what is due others. These basic differences lie 
at the root of conflict between nations. 

We must not forget this fact either. There is 
much dangerous confusion today between practical 
differences of self-interest among nations and the 
more dramatic ideological differences which divide 
the Soviet from the non-Soviet world. Unless we 
learn to separate the practical differences and con- 
flicts of interest from the ideological differences 
and conflicts, we shall never solve the problems of 
mankind. 

The issue of communism, of Stalinism, of totali- 
tarianism, and the police state is the issue which 
provokes and excites us in the western world. We 
see our struggle with the Soviet state in terms of 
this issue. But let us not blind ourselves to the fact 
that other peoples may see the world struggle in 
terms of their own particular problem rather than 
in terms of ours. Other peoples may see the ideo- 
logical conflict as a mere side issue to the injustices 
under which their peoples have been laboring for 
centuries. They may feel that escape from the in- 
justices which they believe themselves subject to 
is far more significant than the question of com- 
munism, or of private enterprise. The concepts 
which mean so much to us may mean nothing at all 
to those other peoples for whom the status quo is 
a curse and an abomination. 

Therefore, as a spokesman for the peoples of the 
United Nations, I must not confuse peace and jus- 
tice with the status quo. I am for the status quo 
where the status quo represents justice or the free 
opportunity to work out ways of justice under the 
status quo. But I am against the status quo where 
it means stagnation, poverty, and misery for the 
great masses of mankind, where it seeks to perpetu- 
ate oppression or tyranny of any kind, from what- 
ever source, or where it includes the hateful doctrine 
of racial superiority or discrimination. 

So the peoples of the United Nations watch with 
bated breath the progress that is being achieved 
by their world organization in the matter of the 
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promotion of fundamental human rights, higher 
standards of living, and full employment. They 
were heartened to hear the announcement by Presi- 
dent Truman of his Point Four Program for aid 
to underdeveloped countries. They follow avidly 
the proceedings of United Nations agencies charged 
with the arduous task of finding solutions to world 
problems like the protection of minorities, the pre- 
vention of discrimination, and the guarantee of 
freedom of information and of the press. A vast 
vista ot hope is spreading before the eyes of colonial 
peoples and of men of good will everywhere, as the 
Trusteeship Council discharges its responsibility 
to bring about a democratic revision of the old 
colonial concept of exploitation of colonies and its 
adaptation to the progressive theory underlying the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. We in 
the Philippines feel particularly proud when we see 
our benefactor, the United States of America, which 
gave us self-government first and independence af- 
terwards, in the forefront of the struggle to further 
the aims and ends of the United Nations Charter 
and to advance the frontiers of freedom throughout 


the world 


Faith in United Nations 

As a spokesman for the peoples of the United 
Nations, I appeal for support of the only organiza- 
tion which brings my people—men of every race 
and creed—on a common footing and into common 
association with other peoples, irrespective of na- 
tionality, color, or political might. 

I know the United Nations is an imperfect or- 
ganization. It is voung. It is still weak. But 
already it has demonstrated elements of strength 
even in thi political field Its record in the series 
of crises affecting Iran, Greece, Indonesia, Pales- 
tine, and Berlin, to mention the most explosive 
ones, should be a beacon ot hope to those who waver 
in their faith in the United Nations. The prompt- 


ness with which the Security Council acted in the 
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Korean affair and the courageous measures it has 
taken to secure compliance with its orders should 
be evidence enough to the peoples of the United 
Nations that their union can be a guardian of the 
peace of the world and a guarantee of their security 
against vile and foul aggression. 

[ pray and I hope that my Union, the Union of 
Nations, the United Nations, may continue to be 
the vital instrument for international peace and 
security. I implore the leaders of governments to 
keep in mind that in the United Nations there is, 
at long last, for the first time in history, an organi- 
zation which represents the peoples of the world 
and is not a mere association of governments. 

I trust that the peace of the world may be pre- 
served, and that the operation in Korea may soon 
end, with the defeat of the forces of aggression. 
I hope that thereafter the forces of tyranny and 
of totalitarianism may be worn down and broken 
and that the peoples of these nations in which 
tvranny and oppression rule may succeed to sover- 
eign power and to freedom and democracy. 

But having said this, I must say to the leaders 
of governments and to all those who read these 
words, that they must ever persevere, whatever 
their anxieties of the moment, to preserve the United 
Nations, whose framework is still the hope of 
humanity. 

ven after the present conflicts are resolved, wi 
shall still need, and as never before, the United 
Nations. So I say, to paraphrase one of the im- 
mortal utterances of an immortal American, “Let us 
here resolve that those who have died shall not 
have died in vain, and the United Nations, under 
God, shall have a new birth of opportunity.” 

This is my plea. I have made it not for myself. 
I have spoke n as a humble member of the human 
race I have spoken as I believe that they, the 
peoples, would speak if they could speak In one 
tongue—I have spoken for us, the peoples of the 
United Nations. 


Be Ready to Put First Things First 


Accepting the presidency of the AHEA for a two-year term, Florence Fall- 
gatter urged realization of the grave world situation. She said, in part: 


I come into the presidency deeply conscious of the seriousness of the world situation 


Although we have planned ahead with confidencé 


I am well aware that within the vear 


it may be necessary to lav aside some of these plans 
From past experience, I am sure I bespeak the sentiments of all members of the AHEA 


in suggesting that we spell out an over-all stand that we are ready to take if and when 


the real emergency arises. I shall, as your | 


resident, make every effort to put first things 


first In so doing I shall, I im sure h ive yvour comple te co-opel ition 








New Developments in Textiles 


Mr. Schwarz is a professor of textile tech- 
nology and is head of the textile division of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This paper was presented at the annual meet- 
ing of AHEA in Boston as part of a general 
session devoted to “Family Living—1950.” 


. 


T is popularly supposed that future develop- 
ments in textiles will be concerned largely 
with radically new fibers and finishes. New 
fibers will certainly be developed, and new finishes 
The really 


important advantages, however, will be concerned 


are now being investigated intensively. 


with the results of research on the natural and man- 
made fibers now in use and with the methods by 
which they may best be combined. 

Although man has been using cotton and wool 
fibers in his textile materials, he has not yet 
achieved complete understanding of their structure 
and behavior. Only because of modern techniques 
and equipment for research has he, in these last 
few years, begun to realize that the chemical com- 
position of the fiber is not so important as what 
may be termed the chemical architecture. It is 
not so much what atoms are involved, or even the 
number of them, but rather their placement in the 
molecule and the arrangement of the molecules 
themselves which is important. 

Fibers are blends of various sorts of atoms, just 
as many fabrics are blends of several kinds of fibers 
or of several types of yarns. 
the present trend in yarn and fabric structure is in- 
creasingly toward blends. 

In fabric manufacture, it is not enough simply t 
take nylon, for example, and weave it into shirt- 


ing, if the construction presently employed for 


cotton is used without modification. It may well 
be that a blend of properly selected fibers will be 
much better than any one fiber alone—just as in 
a building, where optimum satisfaction results from 
a combination of building materials rather than 


from the use of one material alone. 





One-fiber Mills Disappear 


Today, the one-fiber mill is gradually disappear- 
ing from the textile industry; hence, it is important 


This is important, for 
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to determine not only how fibers of one kind be- 
have inherently but also how they will behave in 
The 
is interested mere and more in the spaces between 


Many 


of the properties which make certain fabrics better 


combination with other fibers. fabric designer 


varns in fabrics and between fibers in varn. 


than others for specific uses are due largely to inter- 
Witness the 
ping nap of the blanket, which makes for softness 
the 


staple yarns, 


fiber and inter-yarn voids, air-trap- 


and warmth; the permanent openings in lenos; 
added space between fibers found in 


as compared with those made up of continuous 
filaments; the multiplicity of tiny pockets in 


fulled overcoatings; and the wide spacings between 
loo} s of knitted cloths. 
Instead of taking for granted much ot 


as has been done in the 


the strue- 


ture of textile materials, 


modern research is now concentrating on 


actually finding out what really exists and en- 


past, 


deavoring mathematically and otherwise to obtain 
results which can be made clearly evident and 
readily understandable to anyone interested in the 
subject. In regard to the voids or interstices within 
the fabrics and the yarns, it is interesting to note 
that there are only four fundamental types of inter- 
section of yarn possible even in the most complex 
woven material. These have been studied under 
the microscope and on the basis of certain geometric 
techniques, and this work has laid the basis for a 
much more intelligent analysis of the behavior of 
woven material. 

Of somewhat more difficult nature actually is 
the structure of the yarns themselves. Their strue- 
ture and characteristics are of very great importance 
to the industry and to the user of the material. 
In spite of the fact that yarns have been in use 
for many centuries, we still do not understand much 
about the actual geometry of the structure. We 
do know that twist is essential in order to hold the 
fibers together and to make sure that the stresses 
applied at some point in the yarn will be conveyed 
from one fiber to another throughout the structure 
and eventually to the other end of the yarn itself. 
We take for granted that this happens, but there 
has as yet been no clearly defined mechanism dem- 
onstrated by which it takes place. The matter is 
not a simple one since fibers are twisted about each 
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other to what the geometrician calls a helix, and 
then in turn these individual yarns are twisted 
about each other and eventually perhaps the plied 
yarns about themselves. We thus have a helix 
about a helix about a helix, and the statement of 
this condition mathematically seems to be very 
abstruse and difficult to work with. 

Research workers in many laboratories here and 
abroad are engaged with this question, and it is 
hoped that before long we may be much more in- 
telligent about the structure of yarn than we are 
now. The present situation revolves about the fact 
that there must be a contact point between one 
fiber and another before any stress can be trans- 
mitted, that there must be a certain friction be- 
tween the fibers at this point, which depends upon 
the nature of the surface coefficient of friction; 
and the pressure normal to the surface. These 
three things have still to be measured. 


Research on End-use 


All of the foregoing demonstrates the importance 
of such performance characteristics as flexibility, 
energy absorption, compressional resilience, creep, 
shrinkage, and abrasion resistance. For example, 
it should be noted that ultimate tensile strength 
is not presently considered nearly so important 
as it was. Behavior of the material short of rup- 
ture is demanding the attention of the laboratory 
technician, and recently reported researches are 
concerned with structure and its relationship te 
performance for fiber, yarn, and fabric alike. Here 
workers in the field of home economies have an 
extremely important part to play, and it is hoped 
that they will do this increasingly in the future. 
In order for the laboratory man and for the manu- 
facturer to produce satisfactory end-use products, 
it is necessary that we have clearly defined the 
nature of this end-use. 

The ultimate consumer is not in a position to 
determine the amount of energy absorbed by the 
material nor the change in weight, strength, flexibil- 
ity, or otherwise as a result of wear, in laundering 
or in use. Consumers do know, however, whether 
the behavior of the material in regard to durability 
is or is not satisfactory. It is increasingly impor- 
tant, therefore, for the laboratory investigator to 
know which of the physical properties of the mate- 
rials he is studying are related to the behavior of 
the material as the consumer sees it. Increasingly, 
techniques are available which make it possible 
to rank judgments in the order of excellence and 
to rate the test methods which attempt to evaluate 
A quantitative 


this performance in order also. 
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scoring system, which is known to the statistician 
as “rank correlation,” makes it possible to obtain 
figures which are very useful to the manufacturer 
and the research worker alike in getting at the root 
of the problem. 


Analysis of Variance 


One other measurement which caused difficulty 
in the past but which has become of increased im- 
portance through modern techniques of statistics 
is known as the analysis of variance. If certain 
factors cause variation in the behavior of the mate- 
rial, it is important to know which factor causes 
which variation and to what degree. The conven- 
tional laboratory technique for many, many years 
has been that of controlling all but one variable 
factor and measuring that. For example, if the 
factors A, B, and C are causing variation in the 
behavior of the material in service, then the labora- 
tory attempts to control A and B while it measures 
C, next to control A and C while it measures B, 
and eventually to control B and C while it meas- 
ures A. 
but often at great expense, and after much time 
When the results are obtained, the 


This measurement can frequently be made 


and trouble. 
research worker has available the measured values 
of A, B, and C, but he does not have them as thev 
occurred actually in service, for there A and B 
were not kept constant while C varied; nor were 
A and C kept constant while B varied. It would 
be remarkable to find any agreement at all, and it 
is not surprising to the initiated that laboratory 
tests seldom check well with service conditions. 
The analysis of variance, however, allows the 
laboratory worker to let A, B, and C vary simul- 
taneously. With proper sampling and testing, he 
can determine the amount of variability contributed 
by each factor, the relationship of these factors, 
and the relative importance of this relationship. 

With more refined techniques desirable and more 
exact measurements necessary, the instrumentation 
of the older type of laboratory has now become in- 
adequate. We can no longer tolerate friction, 
momentum, inertia, and vibration effects. Modern 
types of servo-mechanisms make possible very 
precise control so that one may study exactly what 
is happening to the sample. The signals the sam- 
ples transmit to a small receiving unit are amplified 
electronically so that a graphic record may be 
obtained instantaneously, free from the usual dis- 
tortions and errors. Such equipment has been de- 
veloped, among other places, at the Slater Memorial 
Laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and is now increasingly available commer- 
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cially. Tests can be conducted mechanically in both by the armed forces and by the general pub- 


tension, torsion, compression, bending, shear and 
the like with rather simple equipment. Good elec- 
tronic instruments facilitate obtaining and analyz- 


ing data. 


Memory Effects 

Many a user of textile materials has realized for 
a long time that it is possible to get more satisfac- 
tory use from a garment if it is not put in service 
continuously. The suit or coat which is worn for 
a day and then hung away in the closet for a day 
or two before being worn again will actually prove 
more serviceable over a longer period of time than 
the one worn day after day without the period of 
rest or relaxation between uses. It has been dis- 
covered that this is largely due to what is called 
memory effect present in many fibers, yarns, and 
fabrics. These materials are plastic in their na- 
ture and seem to remember their past history 
in very much the same way that a person’s memory 
functions. What they do under any given condition 
is determined by the conditions present at the time, 
by the immediate past history, and to a lesser degree 
by the more remote past experiences through which 
they have gone. If they are allowed to rest, relax, 
and forget past experiences, then it is possible, 
and only then, to predict exactly what the material 
will do under a given set of circumstances. Wool 
fiber, for example, has definitely a tendency to re- 
vert to its original state after it has been stretched. 
This will account for a considerable amount of the 
shrinkage which occurs in materials of this sort. 
A large amount of shrinkage also is caused by a 
felting action of the fibers; this also may vary in 
its extent and nature by reason of the past history 
arid present experiences through which the fibers 
are going or have gone. Methods for changing 
the internal arrangement of groups of molecules 
within the fiber make it possible to modify the be- 
havior of the material in this regard, to make it 
resist the tendency to recover its original condition 
or to move relative to other fibers, and thus to 
produce a denser felted condition, usually with re- 
duction of dimension. 

It is not enough simply to know the chemical com- 
position of the fibers themselves. One must also 
know how they are going to behave when put in 
certain geometric relationships with each other, 
either in yarn or in fabric. Further, it is necessary 
to know what geometric groupings are optimum, 
and with which type of raw materials, to produce 


arment, for example, which will give optimum 


a ge 


service. Unfortunately, many of the requirements 


lie are contradictory in nature. One would like 
to have a garment which is very, very light but 
very strong. Certain fabrics ma: also be desired 
which will permit heat to escape through them but 
which on the other hand will not allow heat from 
the outside to pass through to reach the body. 
Most satisfactory material will therefore involve 
compromises among various partially contradic- 
tory factors. It remains for the skill of the manu- 
facturer and of the laboratory research worker to 
be combined with that of the user to determine 
what the optimum conditions are and how far a 
compromise can be made. A fabric, for example, 
which is designed to be completely wrinkle resist- 
ant will obviously not take a crease and would be 
unsuited to our present style of trousers. On the 
other hand, a fabrie which would take a very per- 
manent crease at the time the creases were inserted 
by flatiron or by tailor’s press would also wrinkle 
rather permanently almost every time one sat down. 
Something between these two is what is really 
wanted. We need then a fabrie which will hold 
a crease for a reasonable length of time but which 
will not develop unwanted creases too easily or 
too lastingly. 

New developments in textiles mav be described 
in terms of combinations or blends extending from 
the molecules of fiber structure through varns to 
the fabrics themselves. These developments em- 
brace the fundamental research on the structure 
and properties of textile materials, studies of end-use 
efficiency, and the means by which both fields of 
endeavor may be brought into harmony. The re- 
sults will not necessarily be startling nor spectacu- 
lar. They will be of tremendous consequences to 
the textile industry and to the ultimate consumer. 


The Home Economist’s Contribution 


The home economist is vitally concerned in the 
work and can contribute much by making vocal 
and specific the needs of the consumer and by aiding 
first in the understanding and eventually in the 
dissemination of the results. For this aecomplish- 
ment, present interest and enthusiasm must be 
implemented by the most effective training possible 
in the essential technical aspects of modern research. 
This means better trained personnel in our educa- 
tional groups in home economics and an intensive 
and active program in textiles in our home econom- 
ics curriculums. In no small degree, the value of 
the new deve!’ pments in textiles and the speed with 
which they can be adopted rest with the home 
economist. 




















Women Pioneers 


intor- 


Miss Re ynolds BS chief of the 
mation branch of the Food and Agriculture 


public 


Organization of the United Nations and is in 


charae of liaison with spe cialize d agencies. 
This article is based on Miss Re ynolds’ address 


at the 1950 AHEA annual meeting. 


WANTED very much to come here today, be- 
particularly for you 
the 


have a message 


cause | 


women delegates of one of most distin- 


guished technical organizations in this country. 
As you know, I am a member of the staff of the 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations—or FAQ, as we commonly eall it. Among 
the United Nations agencies, FAO has been as- 


signed responsibility for food, clothing, and shelter. 

in FAO work in the same fields 
Home Economics 
Our job is your job. And that 
to talk with you about 
FAO is 


doing about it, and to explore ways in which we can 


That means that we 


In which you in the American 


Association work 
is whv I am here today 


the job we share, to report to you what 


perhaps improve our teamwork, 
For this audience, there is little need to dwell 
on the urgency and importance of what we are 
trying to do. Ne ither is there any necessity to elabo- 
Whether our 


contribution is to be made in the laboratory or the 


rate on the complexity of our task. 


classroom, as is the case with many of you, or 


whether it is to be in far-off lands where hunger 
is the one constant factor, as Is the case with manv 
who work in FAO, we all share the knowledge that 
ours is the biggest, the hardest, and the most press- 
ing problem before mankind today 

With threat of 


more, with atomic energy still unbridled, and germ 


the global war before us once 
warfare again threatening life and peace, there are 
undoubtedly many who would not place hunger at 
the top of a list of world problems. But those who 


with their own eyes have seen large numbers of 


people dying from lack of food—as I have recently 

could surely have no question where to place 
hunger on a list of world problems. It does not even 
take outright 
settle the question for those who know and under- 


the 


starvation on a massive scale to 


stand enough of facts to realize that hunger 


Wanted 
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is like a cancer eating away at the very foundations 


of our civilization. The problem is so old that 


it goes back to the dawn of history; it is so wide- 
spread that at least half the people on earth neve 


have enough to eat at any time. Disease, poverty, 


and ignorance follow in the train of hunger; and 
these three, together with hunger. form the dead 


weight which has held humanity back through the 
centuries 
We have ea!led certain 


The se are 


areas of the world “back- 


ward.” the areas where most of the 


people live the poorest people. They are also the 
people who are ill-clothed, ill-sheltered, and illiter- 
But From the 


time they often at a 


ate. most of all, they are hungry 


are born until they die—too 
they are preoccupied with an 


For them, there is no time 


tragically early age 


endless search or food. 


for improving the mind, or for learning good health 





Official United Nations Photo 
In Kashmir. refugees from Gurais are beina fed. 
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practices, or for building roads, or factories, or 
houses. There is no time for anything but the battle 
for food. 

Many of them spend their whole lives struggling 
on worn-out patches of ground, working with their 
hands or sticks, vainly trying to eke out a bare 
living for themselves and their families. Others 
live like scavengers in the city streets, fighting over 
refuse or a few grains of rice which may fall from 
a passing van. 

Would it be any wonder if people who live from 
birth to death in misery like that, should rise up 
and take what they want by force? I have often 
heard that hunger breeds revolution. I don’t be- 
lieve it, however—at least, I don’t believe that 
revolution comes directly from hunger. Not long 
ago, I saw millions of desperately hungry people 
crowded into the streets of big cities of the Far 
East. They did not look to me like people who 
would start a revolution. They did not have enough 
energy for that. Instead, they looked weak and 
tired and long-suffering. If their plight portends 
eny kind of a political danger, it is that they will 
follow anyone who promises them food. This 
makes them easy prey for the well-fed, energetic 
promoters of civil unrest. 

Governments are not unmindful of the danger. 
They are all aware of the part that food for the 
people, or the lack of it, can play in their own 
stability. For this reason, perhaps as well as for 
more humanitarian ones, there is not a government, 
good or bad, in the world today which does not want 
to feed its people well. Such unanimity of purpose 
promises well for an organization of governments 
which devotes itself primarily to getting more and 
better food for the people of all countries. 

And that brings us to FAO, for FAO is the organi- 
zation which governments have set up to enable 
them to work effectively together to supply the 
basic needs of food, clothing, and shelter for their 
people. 

It is significant, I think, when we are consider- 
ing the importance of food in the affairs of the 
world today to recall that in the midst of the world’s 
most destructive war, 45 Allied nations decided to 
make food the topic of the first meeting ever to be 
held by them on any subject except the strategy 
of winning the war. “First things first,” they said 
when they assembled in Hot Springs, Virginia in 
the spring of 1943. “As long as there is hunger, 
there can be no real peace. Nor can there be any 
real progress in a society where the whole pre- 
occupation of the people is how to find the next 
morsel of food.” 
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It was at the Hot Springs conference that the 
nations decided to create FAO, to see if by working 
together they could do what no one of them had 
ever been able to do alone—namely, to end hunger 
forever, and so get at the root-cause of so much 
of the misery which has afflicted mankind through 


the ages. 





U.S. Army Photograph 
The woman in this photograph is laboriously drying rice 
which has been removed from straw and de-hulled. 


The obvious job for the new organization was 
one of teaching. Everyone connected with setting 
it up knew that there is enough food knowledge 
already in the hands of scientists and in laboratories 
so that all the people of the world could be well- 
fed, if only we could get that knowledge out of the 
laboratories and into the hands of the men who till 
the soil and the women who are responsible for 
feeding their children. 

But knowing the job to be done Is one thing; 
accomplishing it, quite another. The pupils in this 
case number about a billion people; the classroom 
about three-quarters of the area of the world. The 
languages in which the teaching must be done are 
legion, and the customs, prejudices, and habits of 
life are beyond count. All of these things must be 
understood and taken into account before any 
teaching at all can be done. In other words, it is 
not enough to know the science of nutrition, if 
we do not also know that the rice farmer in Siam 
will not eat fruit because he and his forebears have 
been taught for centuries that eating fruit is a cause 
of cholera. 

These are but a few of the obstacles by which 
we must measure the size of our job. There are 
many others. Our little FAO had not been long 
in existence, for example, when we came face to face 
with the hard realities of economics. The big- 
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producing countries, those which already have the 
machines and the know-how to produce far more 
food than they need themselves, were turning out 
surpluses which their farmers would have to sell 
if they were to be able to earn money to support 
their families and keep their farms equipped to 
continue efficient production. At the same time, 
the hungry countries, those which were not able to 
produce even enough food for themselves, were not 
able to produce much of anything else, either. 
This means that they had no products to sell to 
the big-producing countries, and so could get none 
of the money of the big-producing countries with 
which to buy food surpluses. Clearly, industriali- 
zation which will provide jobs for people and prod- 
ucts for the poorer countries to export must be a 
part of good agricultural development. 

Disease, too, soon proved to be one of the biggest 
blocks. to FAO’s drive to increase food production 
in the regions where hunger is a constant threat. 


Sick people cannot farm. And in some places 


ra 


FAO Photo 


) cattle in China prior to vaccination. 


where food output seemed low for the soil and 
climate of the region, FAO workers found as many 
as two-thirds of the villagers down with malaria, 
and the other third kept at home to nurse them. 
Small wonder food production dropped and people 
were always hungry. 

These few examples are intended only to prove 
that there is more to FAO’s job than merely 
teaching. Just as the missionaries found when 
they went into the jungles to preach the gospel 
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that they would have to cure the sore eyes of the 
native before they could get him to embrace their 
faith, so FAO workers found that, if they wanted 
children to get milk in their diets, they would have 
to begin by developing a vaccine to immunize cattle 
against disease. The job before us is complicated 
and long, but it is not impossible. And the goal is 
so worth while that no effort should be spared to 
reach it. 

FAO alone cannot do the job. It was never in- 
tended that this organization should be left by 
itself to face the multiple problems involved. For 
one thing, since FAO was created, governments 
have organized a number of other United Nations 
agencies to operate in various related fields. The 
World Health Organization, for instance, will be 
responsible for eradicating the malaria mentioned 
a moment ago but will work with FAO where food 
production problems are concerned. The United 
Nations organization, UNESCO, and all of the 
others work closely with FAO when their fields 
if special interest touch the food problem. 


But perhaps the most important co-operation of 
all is that which must come from nongovernmental 
groups, or citizens’ organizations, for these are the 
groups which are made up of the people of the 
world for whom FAO was created in the first place. 
Such groups as your own can bring FAO’s work 
down out of the upper reaches of internationalism 
and give it life and meaning by carrying it to the 
people to put into practice. 

Women particularly have a stake in seeing to it 
that the work of FAO does not grow weak and 
anemic from being kept too long confined in the 
thin air of international conferences. Food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter have been the concern of women 
for as long as we have any record of civilization. 
And now that governments have set up an inter- 
national organization to work in these fields, women 
should not sit back and let the men do the job alone. 

This should be more true of American women 
than of any others, for we are still very close to 
those noble pioneer women who trekked off across 
the prairies and the mountains a generation or two 
ago and carved a nation out of the wilderness. The 
question before us now is: Should we, the daughters 
of those sturdy pioneers, stop because we have 
reached the Pacific Ocean? Should we not, instead, 
lift up our sights and look out across the Pacific 
to those lands which need developing even more 
than our young land did a hundred years ago? 
If the pioneer spirit is not dead, will we not see in 
FAO an opportunity to carry a crusade for better 
life to the farthest corners of the earth? 











A Tribute to AHEA’s Pioneers 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


Dr. Andrews’ tribute to AHEA’s pioneers 

was a high light of the Midcentury Dinner, 

he re our pione ers were gue sts of honor. 
Y my fiat as last secretary of the Lake 
Placid Conference on Home Economics, 


1899-1908, and first secretary of the AHEA, 
1909, I herewith create the University of Home 
Economics, appoint myself president, call you to 
order as the First Convocation of the University, 
and herewith grant the honorary degree of Doctor 
to the surviving 
approximately 50—of the original 700 
Each of the 
14 pioneers here present is asked to rise and to ac- 


of Home Economics each of 
members 


pioneer founding members of AHEA. 


cept the ovation of this Convocation, as her degree 
is awarded with a citation for distinguished service: 

L. Ray Balderston 
hold arts and management, and author. 
DHE in with 
“know-how” and “can-do.” 

Keturah E. Baldwin—formerly business manager 
of AHEA and its JouRNAL; in recent years, secre- 
tarv of the Permanent Headquarters Fund. DHE 
in home economics business administration. 

Lenna F. Cooper—pioneer and leader in institu- 
DHE in dietetics and die- 


nonpareil teacher of house- 
Awarded 
recognition of 


home management, 


tion economics, author. 
tary administration. 
one of those responsible for the na- 


DHE 


Agnes Craig 
tional reputation of the Springfield Schools. 
in home economics supervision. 

S. Agnes Donham—perhaps our earliest HEIB; 
for 
of 


professional consultant in personal finances; 
13 vears, controller of financial 
AHEA; author. DHE in family finance. 

Alice N. Dike- professor of foods. DHE in col- 
lege teaching of foods. 

Katharine A. Fisher 
tribution to AHEA;; director of Good Housekeeping 
Institute. DHE in home economics journalism. 

Carlotta C. teacher and author. DHE 
in high school teaching of dietetics. 

Agnes Ellen Harris—pioneer southern home econ- 
and administrator. 


operations 


Canada’s esteemed con- 


Greer- 
supervisor, 


omist; teacher, 


DHE in college teaching and administration. 
Alice M. Loomis—college teacher; now consultant 


on problems of the aging; our pioneer gerontologist. 
DHE in human relations and gerontology. 
Pearl MacDonald 


home extension. 


and director of 


DHE in 


pre yfessor 


economics home eco- 
nomics extension. 
Bertha M. Terrill 
fessor. DHE in college teaching and administration 
Mabel Wellman 
thor. DHE in college teaching and administration. 
Mrs. Mildre d We ral 7 Wood 


DHE in home economics 


teacher, author, pioneer pro- 
professor, department head, au- 


teacher, state super- 
visor, author, homemaker. 
education, university administration, homemaking 
For the following three pioneers who could not 
be present, we award DHE summa cum laude: 
Mrs. Nellie Kedzie “Oldest Home Eco- 
nomics Leader.” DHE in home economics exten- 


Jone S 


sion, Summa cum laude. 
Alice Ravenhill 


mist. DHE in home hygiene and management and 


English pioneer home econo- 


in educational planning, summa cum laude. 

Mrs. Anna Gilchrist Strong—Lake Placid Con- 
ference and international home economics. DHE 
in international home economics, summa cum laude. 

At this inauguration of the University of Home 
Economics, as is customary, many congratulatory 
I quote from two: 
Dated, Athens 
“Congratulations to the 


messages have come in. 

A wireless from Socrates. On 
the Styx, July 13, 1950. 
AHEA in session, and to the pioneers who are de- 
veloping the principles of home economies which I 
first suggested, as reported in Xenophon’s Vecono- 
micus, in 420 B. C.” 

By Cosmic Psychic Transmission, The 
Heavenly Hill Conference of World Religious and 
Ethical 13, 1950. “Message to 
AHEA. Invent new ways of extending home 


economics 


Irom 


Leaders, July 


church, Visual 
to all backward 
home 


through school, press, 


means, new organizations fam- 


ilies and backward areas, at and in other 
lands. Enlist vourself and encourage others, in a 
World Home Economics Service exchange 
teachers; under Point IV; in UN programs: WHO, 
FAO, UNESCO, UNICEF. A laymen’s crusade 
for raising living standards around the world is on 


.. The home economist can work miracles 


as 


its way. . 
in the foundations of a co-operating, peace-ward 
build large!” 


world. See large 














A Salute to the Presidents of AHEA 


Miss Baldwin, business manager of the AHEA, 
1913-45, and secretary of the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund, 1947-50, gave this salute 
to AHEA presidents as she introduced them at 
the Midcentury Dinner in Boston. AHEA 


proneers and pre side nis were the honor quests. 


URROUNDED by these illustrious pioneers, 


I feel like Sir Wilmot Lewis when asked 

to speak at a gathering of distinguished 
diplomats. He said, “I feel like a lion in a den ot 
Daniels.” 

It seems that presidents may come and presidents 
may go, but I go on forever. Why was I chosen to 
salute our presidents? I suppose because I know 
them [ have known all of the presidents except 
Mrs. Richards, and I have worked under all except 
Mrs. Richards and Miss Bevier—worked under, and 

th, and around them. Of our 21 presidents, 15 
are living and 7 are with us tomght. 

Some presidents have been ¢ specially interested in 
increasing membership, some in organization, some 
in policies, but all In ideals some have excelled 
In) pate nee, some have posst ssed a tempo too swilt 
for their followers. Some have ruled by remote 
control, some have been very immanent. All have 
acted on the Chinese proverb, “Tt is better to hight 
a candle than to curse the darkness.” 

I have not the time nor would it be appropriate 
for me to point out the superior qualities of each 
individual. You well know that wise heads, ca- 
pable hands, and strong hearts have carried our 
destiny and have given distinction to the Associa- 
tion. However, it might be permissible to sav a 
word or two about each one who is present tonight: 

In point of time, Alice Blood (1922-24) comes 
first. She brought to our Association the prestige 
of a PhD from Yale. It was said of her that she 
systematized the organization. I recall that during 
her administration the Association acquired an ex- 
ecutive secretary and a full-time editor—one of the 
greatest steps forward in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 

Margaret Justin (1928-30) brought us her expe- 
rience as an extension worker, a teacher, and a scien- 
tist. She was especially concerned that home eco- 
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nomics turn from skills and techniques to an under- 
standing of the broader issues of life. 

Frances Zuill (1932-34) had laid on her the 
heavy hand of the country-wide financial crisis that 
threatened the life of the AHEA when our bank 
closed. Her calm poise, practical common sense, 
and sound philosophy brought us through these de- 
pression years to a wonderful comeback. 

Helen Judy Bond (1938-40) saw the membership 
record reach the 15,000 mark. She also saw pro- 
fessional standards set up and accepted for mem- 
bership in the Association, 

Gladys Braneqan (1940-42) with her boundless 
energy met the war vears with the challenge 
“Forward March!” and rallied all our forees to 
the task. Meanwhile, she carried out one of her 
pet ideas—a handbook for the guidance of all offi- 
cers and bodies of the Association. 

Katharine Ansley Alderman (1946-48) brought 
to her presidency the managerial ability of the insti- 
tution administrator, the experience of having been 
an executive secretary of the Association, and the 
experience of a wife and mother. During her ad- 
ministration, a drive was launched to secure funds 
for a permanent headquarters. 

Marie Dye (1948-50) is still yours. You have 
heard from her what her vision for home economics 
is, and vou have been and still are enjoying the 
beneficenee of her reign 

I should hke to let one voice speak for all our 
living presidents who are absent tonight. Lita Bane 


(1926-28) gave us this as her conception of a home: 


The Ideal Home 

is 
Mechanically convenient 
Economically sound 
Phy sically healthful 
Mentally stimulating 
Morally whole sone 
Artistically satisfying 
Socially re sponsible 
Spiritually inspiring 
Founded upon mutual affection and respect. 


Presidents all, we salute you. We tender our 
gratitude for your sacrificial service, for vour time, 
energy, thought, and heart given to the progress of 
this Association and the ideals for which it stands. 








From the 41st Annual Meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association 


HELD IN BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, JULY 11 TO 14, 1950 


High Lights of the Convention 


From the general and special sessions of AHEA’s 
4lst annual meeting, high lights merge into one 
impression of home economics at the midcentury— 
GROWTH. 

The program brought to light several surveys 
being made or studied by home economists. Among 
them are the regional housing surveys, the regional 
co-operative family life research, and the survey of 
children’s centers. 

Related to the surveys are community enterprises 
such as those discussed by Gertrude R. Drinker, 
Hazel Shultz, and Susan F. West under the topic 
“Housing in Your Community.” 

Other evidence of growth is in the continuing 
work of the AHEA—as shown in the “Consumer 
Interests Town Meeting” and the report of the 
consumer interests committee 
standards for consumer goods. 

Growth and research involve measurement. The 
“evaluation” appeared 


-for satisfactory 


words “measurement” and 
or were implied in convention talks as in “A State 
Program in Measuring Achievement in Ninth and 
Tenth Grade Food Classes” and in a measurement 
of students’ knowledge of home economics through 
AHEA’s testing program or an evaluation of home 
economics teaching through the “Report on Work- 
shops in Evaluation.” 

These are glimpses of home economics as it lives 
and works in 1950. A further sign of growth in 
home economists is their willingness to consider 
new attitudes and developments in their own and 
related fields—the international picture as drawn 
by Emilio Abello and Florence Reynolds; plans for 
children as outlined by Katharine F. Lenroot; 
trends in family research, by Margaret Brew; and 
developments in textiles, by Edward R. Schwarz. 

Home economics in action is just what television 
ordered. A view of what goes on behind the scenes 
for a home economics television program was 
demonstrated by Mildred Carlson, a home econo- 
mist on the staff of The Boston Post, and other 
members of the Post’s staff as a convention “eye 
opener.” “At Home with Mildred Carlson” on sta- 
tion WBZ and WBZ-TV is one of many home 
economies television shows throughout the country. 
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W. A. Wentworth of the Borden Foundation has presented 
the 1950 Borden Award to Margaret A. Ohlson, as announced 
by Marie Dye at the AHEA’s “Midcentury Dinner.” 
“The key of the program is people,” said Miss 
Carlson. “The demonstration has to move quickly 
and smoothly. . 
work behind each television show.” 

Though this was only a demonstration, an actual 


.. There is a tremendous emount of 


television program on an AHEA activity was pro- 
duced during the convention. On station WNAC- 
TV, house dresses, made by three manufacturers 
from AHEA specifications, were modelled by home 
economists. 
votes and drawn up by a subcommittee of the con- 


The specifications, based on consumer 


sumer interests committee after a four-year study, 
were explained by Mary Whitlock in the television 
interview. The house dresses were also modelled at 
the consumer interests committee’s town meeting 
and were shown at the AHEA booth. The speci- 
fications were accepted as an AHEA standard by 
the executive board. 

Radio and press were generous in publicizing 
home economics. One effective radio program was 
an interview by Heloise Parker Broeg of WEEI 
with Marie Dye, president of AHEA, and Helen 
Benitez, president of the Philippine Home Eco- 
nomics Association, on the “International Give and 
Take of Home Economics.” Forty-five representa- 
tives of daily papers, press associations, and maga- 
zines registered in the press room. 
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At the request of the AHEA public relations 
committee, each home economist at the convention 
wore a circular tag bearing the message “I Am a 
Home Economist.” “Say first that you are a 
home economist,” the committee urged, “and give 
other details afterward.” 

This vear’s registration was 2,706, a satisfying 
figure The exhibits, colorful as always, attracted 
large numbers of home economists to the booths 
At the 1950 convention, there were 31 more booths 
than at the 1949 meeting 

The business of the Association was, as usual, an 
Important part of the annual meeting. At the busi- 
ness and council meeting on July 13, it was decided 
unanimously to continue the campaign for the Per- 
manent Headquarters Fund. Some states reported 


that they were just getting under way. Services 


? 


' 
{> 


a paid secretary 10! the PHF will not be con- 
tinued -next vear. Appreciation wes expressed for 
the excellent work of Keturah FE. Baldwin 

For the Permanent Headquarters Fund, Esthet 
Rugland, president of the Hawanan Home Eco- 
nomics Association, presented President Dye wit! 
a check for $100 in memory of Virginia W. Phillips 

The AHEA is affiliated with, or co-operates with, 
various other organizations to achieve common 
goals. Some affiliations, like that with the Amer- 


Three new ofheers ot 
AHEA and the latest id- 
dition to AHEA’s past 
presidents appear in this 
picture. They are, in the 
usual ordet Catherines 
Dennis, vice-president ; 
Florence Fallgatte1 pres- 
ident of AHEA from 
1950-52: Mari Dve 
president from 1948-50; 
ind Vivian Crow, treas- 
urer. Miss Dennis is state 
supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education for 
North Carolina Miss 
Crow is head of the de- 
partment of home eco- 
nomics at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Miss 
Fallgatter has just ac- 
cepted the gavel—symbol 
of the office of preside nt 
of the Association—from 
Dr Dve at the close of 
the AHEA council meet- 
ing on Friday, July 14 
at the Boston convention. 
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ican Standards Association, in which AHEA re- 
turned to member body status last year, are of long 
standing. The AHEA will sponsor a request to 
the ASA for an American Standard on pressure 
cookers, pressure canners, and beverage makers, 
following a project completed by the HEIB de- 
partment’s household equipment committee The 
AHEA council in its concluding session passed a 
resolution that the Association would support the 
Mideentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth and lend full assistance to follow up 
plans on community and state levels 

The Mideentury Dinner on July 13 honored the 
AHEA pioneers and presidents. Thirteen of the 700 
charter members of the Association and seven presi- 
dents were present. (See excerpts from Dr. Andrews’ 


and Miss Baldwin’s tributes on pages 524 and 525.) 


Congratulations go to Katherine L. Baker, chair- 
man of the committee on local arrangements, to 


[ele anore VW 


subcommittees for the maple-sugar-on-snow party, 


Bateman, vice-chairman, and their 
the ocean sail, the clambake, and the rest of the 
thousand and one details that make for a successful 
convention 

Next vear’s annual meeting will be held in Cleve- 
land on June 26 to 29. In 1952, the AHEA will 


meet in Atlantie City on June 24 to 27. 


Courtesy of Boston Globe 











Statistical Report of State Associations 


(For fiscal year ending July 31, 1950) 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

( reorgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

At Large. 

Life Members 
Honorary Members 


Total. 


Foreign Associations 


* Of this total, 2,410 are graduating seniors. 


INDIVIDUAL HOMEMAKERS COLLEGE 
MEMBERS GROUPS CLUBS 

228 S 
147 t 
315 5 
1,160 9 23 
165 5 
257 3 
66 l 
264 2 
27 3 
208 14 
127 l 
111 2 3 
1,104 2 20 
re yi 14 
745 2 13 
508 13 
377 l 13 
337 2 8 
121 3 
228 l 1 
925 7 
670 l 10 
546 2 10 
117 15 
601 2 12 
132 i 2 
264 3 7 
1] l l 
83 l 
376 3 
105 5 
1,406 3 12 
667 ] 18 
164 l } 
932 2 24 
309 l 10 
170 l 3 
653 l 15 

23 
98 2 
141 l 6 
102 2 2 
132 l 17 
893 32 
159 5) 
105 l l 
104 l 10 
385 2 10 
337 12 
536 2 5 
83 2 l 
38 2 

42 

6 
19 ,414* 54 $24 

4 


t Includes $1,589.50 in unpaid pledges 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PERMANENT HEAD-~- 
QUARTERS FUND 


AS OF JUNE 30, 1950 


4 -- 


$ 1,057.75 
1,218.00 
1,691.53 
9 740.53 

658.75 
550.46 
855.00 
3,182.00 
510.50 
5,026.00 
13.50 
$45.70 
10,962.05 
2,787.90 
3,749.17 
3,803.00 
1,539.85 
867.16 
317.10 

2,555.00 

1,923.05 

7,493.32 

3,331.50 
563.35 
742.20 
362.00 

1 422.95 
181.60 
318.20 
1,904.50 
567 .00 

5 852.55 

3,942.16 
$24.86 

3,925.10 
562.70 
517.00 

3856.98 

3.00 
677.15 
181.79 
631.00 
3,874.10 
4,663.11 

1,767.06 
853.67 

2 , 282.00 

2,712.53 

3,045.00 

5,685.00 

1,012.78 

Gifts not credited to 

t O89 85 

4,441.62 

$125,771. 63T 


states 


Interest 
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1949-50 Report of Activities 


From Staff Officers 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
The h 


Economies Association serves as the center of a 


‘adquarters office of the American Home 


two-way service. It is through the headquarters 
office that the staff serves the membership of the 
AHEA and promotes the objective of the Associa- 
tion. The membership similarly serves itself 
through the headquarters office and thus advances 
the profession of home economics 

For the purpose ol! this report, the functions of 
headquarters are listed under three points; namely, 
headquarters function of direct service, headquar- 
ters function of a business office, and headquarters 
function of correlation of authorized activities. 

Headquarte rs function of direct service to mem- 
bers includes a continuation of two general mem- 
bership mailings per year; processing and distribu- 
tion of materials for Association divisions, depart- 
ments, and committee chairmen; publishing books, 
pamphlets, and lists of Association publications, as 
well as membership promotion leaflets; and answer- 
ing many individual letters of inquiry relative to 
the Association and its program. 

Again, the AHEA executive board authorized the 
headquarters staff to mail the September 1949 issue 
of the JourNaL to all 1948-49 members, even 
though their 1949-50 dues were not paid. This 
procedure was a part of the plan to increase service 
to all members and to encourage continued mem- 
bership. 

The JourNAL staff and the Association's policies 
advisory committee on publications have continued 
to encourage member participation through the con- 
tribution of articles, abstracts, book reviews, and 
reports. 

Headquarters staff members have been diligent in 
their efforts to develop and maintain an accurate 
mailing list of addressing stencils for the total 
membership. These stencils are used for JouRNAL 
and other general mailings. Failure of members 
to notify headquarters of changes in names or ad- 
dresses and errors on our part to record them cor- 
rectly result in extra handling and extra costs. 
The staff appreciates the interest and assistance 
given by state association officers and members that 
make it possible for headquarters to improve its 
mailing services to all members. 

Two general mailings were made to the members 


during 1949-50. The first included the 1949-50 
membership bill, a form for use in contributing to 
the Association's International Scholarship Fund, 
and a promotion folder encouraging attendance at 
the annual meeting in Boston. The second mailing, 
which included the ballot for 1950 and a question- 
naire “It’s Census Time,” was sent directly to the 
\ssociation’s 19,414 members. 

For the fourth vear, members have elected Asso- 
ciation officers by mail ballot. The returns of the 
ballots this year were encouraging. Of the more 
than 19,000 members, 6,025 accepted their oppor- 
tunity to share in the selection of the Association’s 
leadership and exercised their right to vote. The 
number of members voting in terms of the total 
membership is still small, but the percentage is 


increasing as shown by the figures below: 


YEAR MEMBERS VOTES 
1946-47 17.504 4.207 
1947-48 17.774 3.718 
1948-49 19.382 1.687 
1949-50 19.414 6,025 


The votes cast for division officers ranged from 103 
for art to 2,160 for food and nutrition; those for 
departments ranged from 138 for Farmers Home 
Administration to 1400 for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools department. Headquarters’ part in 
the election is to prepare the ballot, mail it to the 
membership, and assist the elections committee in 
its counting of the returns. Special thanks are 
given to the chairman and members of the election 
committee for their effective plans and work. 

AHEA has published one book during 1949-50. 
Appraising the ('olleae Program in Home Economics 
by Ruth Lehman is just off the press, and the selling 
price is $2. Revision of the ever-popular “Hand- 
book on Food Preparation” has just been made. 
Multilithed bibliographies on ‘Educational Mate- 
rials in Clothing, Textiles, Home Furnishings, and 
(;rooming” compiled by the textiles committee of 
the home economics in business department and 
‘Films on Household Equipment” by the equipment 
committee of the same department were ready for 
the Boston meeting. The first sells for 25 cents 
and the latter for 15 cents. 

“Your Future Is Bright,” an attractive folder 
designed to interest teen-age girls and boys in home 
economics, also made its appearance at the Boston 
meeting. Thanks are due the Association’s public 
relations committee for this new promotion piece, 
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which will be free in quantities up to 50. For large 
orders, copies will be four cents each, after the 
.first 50 copies. 

Response from the questionnaire “It’s Census 
Time” has been good. No time limit for its return 
was given, and each mail continues to bring re- 
turns. A total of 7,202 questionnaires has been 
received to date. Far-away members in Rhodesia, 
Germany, Peru, Ethiopia, and Japan have responded 
to our census call. The information furnished will 
be used by the Women’s Bureau of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor in connection with their study of 
the opportunity for women in home economics. 

The headquarters staff has co-operated with Mrs. 
Margaret Manger, chairman of the Association’s 
legislative committee, in promoting the Associa- 
especially legislation concerned 





tion’s program 
with housing, federal aid to education, extension of 
social security coverage, and appropriations for the 
Women’s Bureau, the Children’s Bureau, and the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Division, department, and committee chairmen 
are encouraged to send material to headquarters 
for multilithing and distribution. During the year, 
lists, circulars, reports, and letters were multilithed 
and distributed. When material is of general inter- 
est, an announcement of its availability may appear 
in the JOURNAL. 

A quick analysis of the number of stencils cut 
for multilithed material at headquarters indicates 
not only the quantity but the use of this available 
service by various chairmen and its distribution to 
a certain extent. Seven hundred and forty-six 
stencils were cut during the vear. The breakdown 
in terms of number of pages is as follows: 


STENCILS NO. OF PAGES 
News releases, primarily for annual meeting 60 
Information on exhibits at annual meeting 99 
Letters to state presidents from headquarters staff 
and others 38 


Letters to division and department chairmen from 


headquarters staff 22 
Convention material—job information, trips, ete 20 
Membership promotion from headquarters 14 
Publications—bibliographies, etc. 59 
For division chairmen 21 
For department chairmen 115 
For committee chairmen 298 


Headquarters function of a business office in- 
cludes obtaining members and JouRNAL subscrip- 
tions, obtaining funds for permanent headquarters, 
wise spending of funds within the Association’s 
budget, co-ordinating plans for the annual meeting 
and developing and maintaining a capable and 
stable staff. 
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The membership records for 1949-50 indicate 
some slight increases over 1948-49 as shown below: 


1948-49 1949-50 
Total number of individual members 19,382 19.414 
College clubs 407 424 
Homemakers groups 17 54 
Affiliated associations 51 51 


The number of honorary members remains the 
same as for many years. These members are: P. G. 
Agnew of the American Standards Association of 
New York City; Alice Ravenhill, Victoria, B. C., 
Canada; E. V. McCollum, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Henry Sherman, New York City; Paul de Vuyst, 
Brussels, Belgium; and Herbert Hoover, Palo Alto, 
California. 

Many state officers and members have been suc- 
cessful in increasing their state association’s mem- 
bership for 1949-50 over their 1948-49 figure. States 
whose membership for 1949-50 exceeds their 1948-49 
membership are placed on the honor roll by Mrs. 
Ella MeNaughton, who has charge of membership 
work at headquarters. These states are as follows: 
Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Income and expenses are closely related as shown 
below: 

1949-50 
$205,352.00 
179,773.05 


135,133 97 


1948-49 
$200,000.00 
163,984.90 
120,327.19 


Budget 


Income during first nine months 
Expenses during first nine months 
Membership dues, JouRNAL subscriptions and ad- 
vertising, and sale of exhibit space constitute about 
87 per cent of the Association’s income. Staff sal- 
aries, JOURNAL printing and distribution, and the 
annual meeting are the three largest items of ex- 
penditure—about 80 per cent of the total. Each in- 
dividual member is encouraged to study the Asso- 
ciation’s financial report made by our auditor and 
printed in the JOURNAL. 

The Permanent Headquarters Fund has reached 
the $125,771.63 mark, according to Keturah E. 
Baldwin, secretary of the committee. The funds are 
invested in Series E Government Bonds, and at no 
time has any of the funds contributed been used 
to defray expenses. The executive committee, at 


its midwinter meeting in Washington, D. C. in 
January 1950, requested the staff to investigate pos- 
sibilities of purchasing a permanent headquarters. 
The headquarters staff visited many old residences 
which were available for purchase and of the type 
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often bought in Washington for use similar to ours. 
A small apartment house which had been converted 
into an office building was recommended by the 
staff to the executive board for its consideration. 
The board decided not to purchase the building. 
Consideration was also given to renting space in 
a building recently purchased by the American 
Council on Education. The executive committee 
decided not to accept this offer. Much more time 
than this brief report indicates was spent in our 
unsuccessful search for suitable quarters. 

The executive secretary co-ordinates the plans 
for the annual meeting. The objectives and theme 
of the annual meeting, suggestions to division and 
department chairmen, and the content of the three 
general sessions were planned by the program com- 
mittee, of which Edna Martin, senior vice-president 
of the Association, was chairman. The program 
is an example of democratic planning and partici- 
pation. As always, the local chairmen and com- 
mittees carried a heavy and responsible load. All 
that they have done is appreciated, as is the fine 
contribution made by other Association and staff 
members. 

The personnel of the 1949-50 headquarters staff is 
as follows: executive secretary and one secretary; 
assistant to the executive secretary and one secre- 
tary; field secretary and one secretary; business 
manager and two secretaries; editor and one secre- 
tary; managing editor and one secretary; editorial 
assistant and one secretary ; office manager; secretary 
of Permanent Headquarters Fund (part time) and 
one typist (who assists others); bookkeeper; mail 
clerk; assistant to office manager; membership clerk 
with two assistants; addressograph-multilith clerk 
with one assistant. 

All employees not directly associated with a pro- 
fessional staff member work under the direction of 
the office manager, who is also responsible for equip- 
ment and supplies. This makes a total of 17 non- 
professional staff members and eight full-time pro- 
fessional staff members and one part-time member. 

During 1949-50, one position was created—that 
of secretary to the assistant to the executive secre- 
tary. Changes in personnel have been made in six 
of the other 16 positions. While each person has 
definite assignments and responsibilities, a fine 
spirit of helpfulness exists and in the case of a 
large or rush job, all of the staff lend assistance. 
For this spirit of helpfulness and loyalty to the As- 
sociation, the executive secretary is grateful. 

Headquarters function of correlation of author- 
ized activities and bringing new activities to the 
attention of the membership includes plans for the 


Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth to be held in Washington in December 
1950; continued co-operation and affiliation with 
organizations whose purposes further the welfare of 
families and communities; work with the Women’s 
Bureau on their study of the opportunity for women 
in the field of home economics; helping consumers 
to an understanding and use of “The American 
Standard Dimensions, Tolerances, and Terminology 
for Home Cooking and Baking Utensils Z 61.1- 
1949.”’ 

Headquarters has co-operated with representa- 
tives of the Mideentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth by furnishing information 
and materials, arranging for representation on the 
national level, encouraging state associations to par- 
ticipate on the local and state levels, and including 
articles in the JouRNAL. Florence Fallgatter, presi- 
dent, represents the Association on the steering com- 
mittee of the advisory council on participation of 
national organizations. 

The standard for cooking and baking utensils 
reported in the February 1950 JouRNAL is the first 
American Standard sponsored by the AHEA. A 
copy of the standard and a letter of suggestions for 
its use were sent to more than 500 leaders and mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Again, it has been the staff’s pleasure to receive 
and assist many guests from other countries who 
have a particular interest in home economics and 
the Association. Countries from which our 1949-50 
guests have come are Japan, Belgium, Austria, Ger- 
many, England, Ireland, India, Greece, Finland, 
New Zealand, Philippine Islands, Sweden, The 
Netherlands, Norway, and Canada. These visitors 
with their eagerness for information and assistance 
and with their expression of gratitude help us to 
realize the influence that the AHEA can and should 
have in the betterment of international relationships 
and living conditions in the whole world. 

Increased membership and increased income are 
important and are tangible assets of an organiza- 
tion. Increased and improved services and a steady 
advancement toward the objective of the Associa- 
tion in a way that brings about the greatest good 
to the largest number is the real measure of suc- 
cess. The membership of the Association is its 
strength. The members are the American Home 
Economics Association. Each Association member 
can increase her understanding of the Association’s 
program and progress and can know more fully 
what her contribution to the Association and her 
profession may be by studying the September Jour- 
NAL, 
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For the fine co-operation and good work of each 
staff member, I am deeply grateful—MILDRED 
Horton 


FIELD SECRETARY 

Other salaried and elected officers in addition to 
the field secretary visited the state associations 
whenever possible last year. One reason is that 
one person cannot attend all meetings, for many 
states hold their meetings on the same date. An- 
other purpose is the fostering of closer relationships 
between the national and state associations. 

Elected officers attended and participated in one 
regional and eight state meetings. The field secre- 
tary took part in nine state meetings, five province 
workshops, and one Future Homemakers of America 
meeting; she visited twenty states altogether. The 
tvpe of field service rendered in a state has varied 
from state association meetings to both district and 
local meetings. It has also meant the following: vis- 
iting colleges and universities; meeting with college 
clubs and faculty members; conferring with state as- 
sociation officers and college club advisers and of- 
ficers; meeting with home economics in business and 
homemakers groups; visiting high schools and talk- 
ing to Future Homemakers of America students and 
other high school girls. 

States which have had visits this year by elected 
or salaried officers are: Florida, Missouri, Kansas, 
Ohio, Alabama, Delaware, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Rhode Island, Washington, D. C., Massa- 
chusetts, Tennessee, Maine, Vermont, Maryland, 
Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, New York, North 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, Idaho, Oregon, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. 

Services of the field secretary to the college clubs 
have included: completing the 1949 revision of the 
college clubs handbook; starting work on a hand- 
book for advisers; making arrangements for AHEA’s 
part in province meetings; making contacts with 
schools and distributing material on membership 
for graduating seniors; preparing and reviewing 
material sent to college clubs; helping with the selec- 
tion and content of material for Colhecon; assisting 
with pre-registration for the annual meeting; con- 
sulting with the college clubs department concern- 
ing its program for the annual meeting; and an- 
swering miscellaneous questions from individual 


clubs. 

The field secretary represented the AHEA at the 
conference of the National Council on Family Re- 
lations in New York City in December 1949. She 
also represented AHEA at a regional conference 
of the Teacher-Retailer Program of the National 
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Consumer-Retailer Council in Memphis in May. 
She is a member of the Future Homemakers of 
America advisory board and has attended two ad- 
visory board meetings. In Washington, D. C., she 
serves on the headquarters advisory committee for 
the Future Homemakers of America as adviser, 
represents AHEA on the council of the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth and the home economics 
teacher-retailer co-operation committee of the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council, and is one of 
AHEA’s representatives on the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee and the Clearing House for 
Youth Conservation. 

The field secretary, haison between the state 
organizations, national officers, and headquarters, 
is impressed with the contribution of individual 
members and the work of state associations. The 
strength and value of AHEA are dependent upon its 


membership.—FRaNcES URBAN 


EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 


Journal of Home Economics. 
During the past vear, 


Our JOURNAL 1s 
an Association undertaking. 
approximately 325 different members of the AHEA 


have contributed to its 10 issues as authors of 
articles, long or short. The policies advisory com- 
mittee, deciding that the JouRNAL should have a 
long-term plan ahead, collected suggestions for sub- 
jects and prospective authors from members of their 
own group, from the JoURNAL’s technical advisers, 
from division chairmen, and from others. 

In accord with this general plan, most of the main 
articles for 1950 were scheduled a vear in advance. 
The JourNnau has published articles of general in- 
terest to home economists and other articles of sig- 
nificance to specialized groups. This vear’s issues 
have contained several series of articles—including 
some international features, economic discussions, 
a group suggested by AHEA’s health committee, 
and some providing two or more views on the same 
question. 

From the advisory committee’s suggestions and 
from articles submitted to the editorial office vol- 
untarily, the editorial staff has planned the contents 
of individual issues. 

Some minor changes in typography and make-up 
and an effort to obtain more pictures have been re- 
flected in the 1950 issues. Authors of articles have 
provided the illustrations used. The editorial staff 
has corresponded with authors, planned make-up 
and layout, edited manuscripts, written copy, 
checked details, and worked with galley and page 
proof. 

An interest in the JouRNAL from outside the As- 
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sociation has been indicated by an unusually large 
number of requests for permission to reprint articles 
or to quote from them. Several of these requests 
have been for use in publications outside of the 
United States. 

This extension of the JoURNAL’s influence is also 
shown by the total (June 1, 1950) of 2,654 subserip- 
tions from nonmembers of AHEA, an increase of 
646 subscriptions over figures for the same period 
last year. 

Colhecon 
nomics clubs has followed its usual policy of inelud- 


The magazine of the college home eco- 


ing short articles on careers and other subjects of 
interest to students, an exchange of news about the 
clubs, and pictures to illustrate college projects. 
The chief problem in its four issues has been that 
of a limited space for an increasing number of con- 
tributions. A survey has been made this year ol 
the distribution of Colhecon, which is sent to col- 
lege campuses for 422 clubs to distribute to 20,160 
members. As a result of this survey, suggestions 
will be made for improved distribution. 

Other publications. Reprints of JOURNAL articles 
make available each year, at a small cost, useful 
material on home economies subjects. Titles are in 
the AHEA publications list. 

The editorial staff has also edited or had some 
part in preparing for the press or multilith machine 
the following pamphlets and books: “AHEA Hand- 
book for College Clubs Department’; “Some Con- 
tributions of Technics to Home Economies in the 
United States”; three “Homemaking Department 
Newsletters’; the 1949 “Organization and Program” 
folder; two revisions of “Publications of the Amer- 
ican Home Economies Association”; “Criteria for 
Evaluating Undergraduate Programs in Home Eco- 
nomics” (a separate printing of Appendix B of 
Home Economics in Higher Education); the 1950 
revision ol the Handbook of Food Pre paration; a 
new monograph, Appraising the College Program 
in Home Economics, by Ruth T. Lehman; “Films 
on Household Equipment” and “Educational Ma- 
terials in Clothing, Textiles, Home Furnishings, 
and Grooming,” prepared by two committees of 
the home economics in business department; the 
official ballot; and the program for the 1950 annual 
meeting. 

Publicity. Most of the year’s publicity centered 
around the 1950 annual meeting. Three preconven- 
tion releases and thirty-four convention stories were 


sent to 390 persons or organizations selected for 


this year’s mailing list or were distributed from the 
convention press room in Boston. The AHEA head- 
quarters handled program publicity, and the local 


committee prepared local publicity and co-operated 
with the representative from headquarters in get- 
ting the widest coverage possible for convention 
news. Radio and television programs were arranged 


for the meeting.—LILLIAN L. STECKMAN 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


Again this fiscal year, receipts from sale of ex- 
hibit space at the annual meeting, JouRNAL adver- 
tising, and membership subscriptions to the JOURNAL 
continued to be the three largest items in our budget, 
and together accounted for more than 80 per cent 
of our total income. Receipts from membership 
dues accounted for about 12 per cent of the total, 
and sales of books and pamphlets for about 6 per 
cent 

JOURNAL advertising has become highly competi- 
tive. This is reflected in the fact that net income 
from JOURNAL advertising this year amounted to 
$51,924.58 compared with $56,110.41 last year. A 
total of 226%, pages of paid advertising was car- 
ried in the JouRNAL during this fiscal year com- 
pared with 258%, pages last vear. The number of 
house ads (AHEA) carried in the JouRNAL more 
than doubled this vear—324g pages compared to 
153g pages last vear. This increase is due in part to 
the policy of having a fixed number of text pages 
each month without regard to the number of paid ad 
pages, and often additional pages of house ads have 
to be carried at considerable cost in order to make 
the proper number of ad pages to balance the text 
for mechanical printing reasons. This, of course, 
raises the cost of producing the JoURNAL and makes 
it more difficult to balance printing costs and adver- 
tising income. 

At the Boston meeting, the executive board ap- 
proved the appointment of a publisher’s representa- 
tive for the JouRNAL for the midwestern area, and 
on September 1, 1950 the firm of Cole & Mason of 
Chicago will become our representative in 12 mid- 
Since June 1949, the Edward 8. 


Townsend Company of San Francisco and Los 


western states. 


Angeles have been representing us on the West 
Coast, and net income on advertising secured by 
them during this period has exceeded commissions 
paid out by a comfortable margin. 

In February 1950, a coupon service was started 
in the JouRNAL. Results have been satisfactory. 
Both our membership and our advertisers have re- 
sponded enthusiastically, and indications are that 
this section of the JouRNAL will be even better re- 
ceived during the coming year. 

Since November 1949, ads have been carried in 
the “News Notes” section of the JouRNAL, and this 
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has become one of the preferred positions in the 
magazine for advertisers. 

Plans are now being made for the solicitation of 
advertising for Colhecon in the near future. Several 
advertisers have expressed interest in the possibil- 
ity of advertising in Colhecon. Lack of personnel 
has made it impossible heretofore to solicit such 
advertising. Working with our two representa- 
tives, we hope that this step forward can be taken. 

Income from the sale of books and pamphlets has 
decreased considerably this year compared with 
last. Sales of Home Economics in Higher Educa- 
tion have been good, but sales of Living Together 
in the Family have declined considerably in this 
period. Sales of the AHEA Saga have been con- 
sistently fair throughout the year. These sales 
have been stimulated somewhat by the arrangement 
made with state associations to credit $1 for each 
copy of the Saga sold to the Permanent Headquar- 
ters Fund of the state in which the sale originated. 

Income from the sale of pamphlets has decreased 
probably because we have had no new pamphlets 
for some time. The stock of several of our career 
pamphlets has been completely exhausted, and they 
have not been reprinted, pending the preparation 
of new pamphlets. 

Gross income from the sale of exhibit space at 
the Boston meeting amounted to over $51,000, but 
expenses were quite heavy because of the size of 
the show and the need for decorating Mechanics 
Hall to make it presentable and suitable for our 
exhibit and meetings. Net income from the exhibit 
exceeded $35,000, which is the largest net income 
from any annual meeting to date. Our exhibit is 
becoming widely recognized as one of the best in the 
professional field. Each year, more and more na- 
tionally known companies are aware of the influ- 
ence of home economists in all phases of family 
life. Our exhibit is more diversified each year and 
includes leading representatives of the appliance, 
textile, food, ceramics, publishing, and other related 
fields. 

In order to make possible a more complete analy- 
sis of the 1950 annual meeting registration statis- 
tics, a marginal keysort registration card was 
adopted this year. It was found to be very satis- 
factory, and exhibitors, executive board members, 
and state presidents were provided with a complete 
attendance analysis within three weeks after the 


meeting. 
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The Association is affiliated through the business 
manager with the National Association of Exhibit 
Managers and the Exhibitors Advisory Council. 
Attendance at three of these meetings this year in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Milwaukee has proved 
both valuable and helpful in setting up our own 
convention and exhibit plans. 

The business manager represented the Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association at Denver, Colorado in October 1949. 

Assuming no government curtailment of such ac- 
tivities, plans will be made very soon for our 1951 
annual meeting and exhibit to be held at Cleveland 
Public Auditorium, June 26 to 29 inclusive. We 
will meet in 1952 at the Municipal Auditorium in 
Atlantic City, June 24 to 27 inclusive. The 1953 
city will be selected by the executive committee at 
its midwinter meeting in January 1951. This de- 
cision will be based on information which will be 
prepared by the time and place committee. 

Direct mail promotion to stimulate membership 
and to urge attendance at the annual meeting was 
used to a greater extent this fiscal year than in the 
recent past, and plans are being formulated to 
carry on more of this type of promotion in the 
coming year. 

Considerable time has been spent during the past 
several months investigating various properties to 
purchase or lease for permanent headquarters. 

Certain changes in budgetary procedures and re- 
alignment of some of the items in the budget were 
recommended and accepted by the budget commit- 
tee. These changes will make possible a more easily 
understandable report of our financial status and 
a more accurate analysis of some items such as ad- 
vertising and JouRNAL printing and distribution 
costs. 

A Washington (D.C.) firm of certified public 
accountants, G.P. Graham & Company, has been 
employed to succeed the late Elsa Doetsch of Balti- 
more, Maryland, who audited our financial rec- 
ords for many years. 

No major purchases of equipment were made in 
this fiscal year, but additional filing cabinets, a 
safety checkwriter, mailing room supplies, and a 
new typewriter were bought. Several desks were 
needed, but it was thought advisable to wait until 
some decision had been reached about permanent 
headquarters before other purchases were made.— 


GERTRUDE N. STIEBER 
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From Divisions 

ART 
The art division reports progress in carrying out 

its program for 1949-50. The degree of progress, 

however, is difficult to ascertain because AHEA 
members whose major interest is art are few; yet 
nearly all home economists are avocational artists. 

As people come to realize the influence of art in 

their lives, the potential strength of the division 

increases; but the actual work of the division seems, 

of necessity, to be in the hands of a comparative 

few Thus, much responsibility is placed on state 

chairmen whose main contributions are through 

co-operation with other departments and divisions 
The vear’s progress report is as follows: 

1. A letter from the chairman on October 30, 1949 
urged the carry ing out of the program of work at 
the state and loeal level with brief suggestions 
of methods 

2. A second letter in February 1950 suggested con- 
tinued effort in carrving out state projects and 
asking the reaction of state chairmen to more 
Irequent communications from the division 
chairman, as a medium of exchange for ideas 
successtully put in action in various states 

3. Fully conscious of the need for brief methods of 
reporting stats interests and programs of work, 
the chairman sent a questionnaire to each state 
chairman. Fourteen responded. 

$4. On April 5, a request was sent for reports on the 
division programs tor the Boston convention 
and a reminder of the time for annual reports 
from the states. The following gratifving conelu- 
sions were based on these reports 
Indications are that there is: 

1. A strong tendeney toward re-examination of the 

place of art in the lives of the American people 

Recognition of the need for emphasis on related 

art as an integral part of daily living, as shown 

by the number of states reporting one speaker TO 

a whole session on art at state meetings 

3. Closer co-operation of art departments and home 
economics departments, thus developing better 
understanding of mutual goals 

4. An encouraging upswing in the number of visual 
aids being produced and in the methods employed 
to make them known and available for state- 


wide use 


~' 


General recognition of the fact that all people 
have potential art ability which needs an outlet 
for emotional, mental, and economic stability 
6. Marked expansion of related art programs at 
college and university level (No information was 
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available on increase or decrease of art teaching 
at secondary or elementary level.) 
7. Increasing interest on the part of industry in 


~ 


scientific research in art fields 

A few of the accomplishments which may serve 
as suggestions for other states follow: 

The collections ol colored slides on various sub- 
jects include “Things Women Have Made to Beau- 
tify Their Homes,” “Artistic Uses of Native Prod- 
ucts.” “Hooked Rugs,” “Teaching Color,” “Craitt 
Inspirations,” and others. 

Three bibliographies have been compiled and will 
be made available to state chairmen 

Kansas made a survey by postal card to get th 
“art pieture * in vocational home economics 1n the 
state 

Colleges and universities have brought exhibits 
to their campuses, Secondary schools have mace 
extensive use of exhibit material in teaching. 

Alabama has sponsored “Swap Exhibits” of siu- 
dent work. The Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
Iowa State College have kept a photographie file of 
student work to be available for publications, class 
demonstrations, and exhibits. 

Several states report the use ol radio time, and 
many more indicate a demand for speakers to 
appear on programs lol non-home -economics groups. 

An article “Human Interest in Art Study” in the 
June JOURNAL Was written by the vice-chairman ot 
the division, Frances Obst. 

According to the speakers at the Boston meeting, 
art is finding a place economically as well as cul- 
turally and spiritually in modern life. Each one 
in his own way and from his own point of view was 
in agreement that the arts contribute to balanced 
living. If this is true, then the arts must be help- 
ing to hold this world together, and that is worth 
while when much effort seems to be made toward 
blowing it apart. 

Mary INEz Mann, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Several major committees, during the past year, 
have tried to further the work of the division. 

At the 1949 annual meeting, the group expressed 
some interest in the home management report from 
the National Conference on Family Life. Mrs. 
Evalyn Bergstrand Owens, appointed to investigate 
distribution, found that the mimeographed copies 
available through Margaret Liston would probably 
be adequate. 

A bibliography of materials in the field was be- 
gun several years ago but not completed. Revision 


and additions seem important now. In all prob- 
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ability, this effort should be carried on next year 
under the leadership of Phyllis Ilett, the present 
chairman. 

Louise Young and her committee have completed 
their survey among Extension Service women to 
evaluate undergraduate courses in home manage- 
ment and family economies. A summary of findings 
will be available at an early date. 

Helen Canon and her committee on recruitment 
of graduate students have made the following 
recommendations: 

1. That we inform undergraduate students more 
fully about the field and professional opportuni- 
ties within it 

2. That we carry on some systematic scouting 
among our graduates who have had two or three 
vears of professional experience and who might 
be stimulated to proceed with graduate study 

3. That we recognize the importance of individual 
encouragement for our able graduates to pro- 
ceed with graduate study, thus taking personal 
responsibility to follow up some who have done 
good work as undergraduates 

4. That we encourage institutions staffed and 
equipped to educate graduate students in this 
field to create graduate assistantships to help 
with student finances 

5. That we attempt to interest promising summer 
session students in proceeding with graduate 
study 

6. That we continue to develop in our teaching 
and research the unique family phase of both 
our economics and management sections, thus 
expanding our own area of subject matter and 
at the same time appealing to interests of home 
economics students 

7. That we steadily improve our courses to chal- 
lenge the interest of undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students 

8. That we prepare interesting and thought-pro- 
voking articles for periodicals which will help 
inform prospective graduate students and our 
colleagues regarding the breadth and depth of 
this field 

That in conversation with our colleagues in 

other fields we attempt to clarify their under- 
standing of ours, since it is not yet adequately 
understood by others and even by some home 


© 


economists 

10. That deans, placement secretaries, department 
heads, and teachers of this division personally 
call to the attention of seniors the need for pro- 
fessional workers in the field who have spent 
several years in advanced study 


September 1950 


The report of this committee states: 

Salary and rank at present are in general ahead of the 
graduate training of available candidates. This situation 
in itself tends to discourage study beyond the Master’s 
degree. But good teaching during the period of study for 
the Master’s degree will help a serious student to recognize 
while on the job the need for further study. 


One major committee of the division was to con- 
tinue the delineation of the two fields—family eco- 
nomics and home management; Margaret Liston 
was chairman of the family economics section; 
Elizabeth Crandall, of the home management sec- 
tion; Paulena Nickell served as co-ordinating chair- 
man. Some progress in considering the differences 
of these two areas had been made previously, but 
many members felt that a more clear-cut delin- 
vation was desirable. The report from the committee 
states that home management and family eco- 
nomics are in agreement on two points: (1) both 
deal with problems of concern to the family and 
(2) both involve economizing in the use of re- 
sources to attain goals. They differ, however, in 
one important respect: home management is con- 
cerned with the decisions of individual families rela- 
tive to their private or personal goals, while family 
economics deals with the functioning of the ex- 
change economy as it relates to the economic 
environment in which families live and manage. 

The report states that several issues are still to 
be clarified, such as: 

1. The classification of family resources 

2. The likenesses and differences of family eco- 
nomics and consumer economics as fields of 
study 

3. The ways in which principles from the basic 
sciences and arts may be used to advantags 
when dealing with problems of home manage- 
ment and family economics 

Rutu L. Bonne, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The work of the division during the past year 
has been guided by the chairmen of its national 
committees who have served as a steering commit- 
tee, aided by suggestions from state chairmen in all 
regions. Reports from both groups give varying 
degrees of progress. 

In September 1949, a communication went to all 
state chairmen: (1) calling attention to the national 
program of work with special emphasis on participa- 
tion in the planning for the Midcentury Conference 
on Children and Youth; (2) listing some activities 
reported by the state chairmen of 1948-49 which 
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were suggestive of projects for this year; (3) giving 
information on a Refugee Toy Drive for Bavaria; 
and (4) sending a copy of the division’s criteria for 
selection of state chairmen. 

In the spring, the state chairmen were asked to 
list their accomplishments, make suggestions for 
the program of work for 1950-51, and indicate how 
national officers could be of assistance. Reports of 
state programs gave evidence of growth in interest 
of individuals, in extension of programs at the 
various educational levels, in increased co-operative 
relationships, and in effective ways of developing 
and carrying on state programs. 

Several chairmen listed ways of making the state 
division programs effective. Some published their 
program of work in state newsletters; others sent 
out questionnaires asking how the state chairmen 
and program committee could be helpful and what 
projects individuals and groups wanted included in 
the state program. Some are working for continuity 
from year to year by placing pertinent materials 
in a folder to be passed on to the next state chair- 
man. Having a program-of-work committee that 
is widely representative was recommended. One 
state, Oklahoma, reported such a committee this 
past vear with representation from preschool, ele- 
mentary, secondary, college, extension, and home- 
makers groups. Some used the criteria for selection 
of state chairmen. 

Many states reported that this division’s leaders 
are active in furthering the Midcentury Conference, 
including membership and participation in state 
committees, offering services of college departments, 
distributing bulletins and information, and request- 
ing speakers for state and national groups. 

Contributions toward improving conditions for 
children have been many and varied. The chair- 
man of the division in New Mexico and an Educa- 
tion Study Group of the American Association of 
University Women published a bulletin which con- 
tained information on standards for care of children 
and a directory of child care centers in Albuquerque. 
This bulletin led to the passing of a city ordinance 
defining and regulating day care centers. The 
section relating to nursery schools in the “Kansas 
Survey of Children’s Centers” has been summarized 
and added to the “Kansas Handbook of Social Re- 
sources” by the State Department of Social Welfare. 
Florida’s directory of children’s centers is complete 
except for one county. Missouri reached 130 more 
towns this year, with the state fairly well surveyed. 
In Louisiana, the division participated actively in 
evaluation of the revised “Requirements of Cer- 
tification for Kindergarten-Nursery School Teach- 


ing.” Montana reports a larger attendance than 
last year in children’s centers and nursery schools, 
with programs well accepted. 

Concern for children in other countries is evi- 
denced. Clothes and toys have been sent to China, 
Greece, and Luxembourg by home economics clubs 
and homemakers groups in Montana. Several state 
chairmen have fostered the Refugee Toy Drive for 
Bavaria. 

Furthering family life education at the various 
levels is an activity reported by many states. Lllus- 
trative of such activities are: (1) assembling in- 
formation concerning the type of family life educa- 
tion being carried on from the elementary school 
through adult education; (2) surveying what com- 
mittees and departments of the state association are 
doing toward promoting family life education in 
preparation for a program at the fall meeting; (3) 
extending courses in family living to inelude all col- 
lege students who want them; (4) offering family 
life courses through the Extension Service to home- 
makers, teachers, and other interested undergradu- 
ate and graduate students; (5) choosing such a 
theme as “Better Preschool Education as a Means 
of Strengthening the Elementary School Program” 
for the year’s program; and (6) sending lists of 
books, pamphlets, films, and teaching materials to 
teachers and other leaders. 

Working co-operatively is stressed throughout re- 
ports. Arkansas presented a panel discussion at the 
entire assembly of the state meeting. The topic 
“Are We Meeting Our Challenge in Family Life?” 
led by the state family life extension specialist was 
discussed by representatives from college family 
life and psychology departments, child and maternal 
health department, and vocational home economics 
high school programs and by a psychiatrist from 
the Veterans Administration Hospital. South Caro- 
lina, through men’s and women’s civic organizations 
and other groups, is trying to find what is being 
done to promote education for home and family 
life and how to work co-operatively. Washington 
has distributed a questionnaire to (1) gain informa- 
tion about existing agencies which promote interest 
in family life; (2) analyze what each county offers 
in radio programs, children’s centers, adult classes, 
and nursery or play schools; and (3) find what 
contribution home economists are making in public 
welfare programs in each county. In Wyoming, a 
college staff member is co-operating with the Ex- 
tension Service in writing a series of letters to home- 
makers throughout the state on “Family Living and 
Children in the Home.” Many states reported co- 
operation in Family Life Institutes in rural com- 
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munities, cities, colleges, and universities, as well 
as with state family relations councils. 

At the first meeting held during the 1950 con- 
vention, research studies were reported by Irwin 
V. Sperry, Ada Goldberg, and Dorothy Mummery. 
Esther MeGinnis, in a report on the coming Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, urged home economists to participate ac- 
tively in the follow-up activities. 

Immediately following this program, a_ repre- 
sentative group considered suggestions sent by state 
chairmen and division officers for the plans for ac- 
tion for 1950-51. 

The research seminar dealt with “Regional Co- 
operative Family Life Research,” with co-operative 
projects reported for the southern region by Mary 
Elizabeth Keister and for the north central region 
by Cleo Fitzsimmons. Katharine Roy reported 
some research in the West, pointing up problems in 
co-operative research in a large region. 

At the last session, Anna L. Philbrook discussed 
“The Home, the Child, and the World,” and Wil- 
liam H. Burton spoke on “Later Childhood: When 
the Nicest Children Begin to Act in Those Dreadful 
Ways.” Dura-Louise Cockrell led discussion on 
these thought-provoking, challenging presentations. 

VIRGINIA M. Messencer, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


This division is pleased that one of its members, 
Marion C. Pfund of the New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, represented 
AHEA at a hearing on bread standards by the 
Food and Drug Administration on August 4, 1949. 
Her statement, reported in some detail in the No- 
vember 1949 JouRNAL, was a real credit to us and 
favorably commented on in other publications. 

Since we began our year with a goodly supply of 
recently completed booklets and pamphlets for dis- 
tribution, we called this fact to the attention of 
the state chairmen of food and nutrition. Distribu- 
tion was very good, especially for the “Handbook 
of Food Preparation” and “Is Your Food and 
Nutrition Bookshelf Up-to-date?” In one state 
alone, over 1200 copies of the latter were distrib- 


uted. Since the “Handbook of Food Preparation” 


was selling so rapidly that it needed reprinting 
again, we decided to make a quick revision of it. 
Mrs. Elsie Dawson, chairman of the able committee 
which had prepared the book for publication in 
1946, called upon the committee for the lists of 
errors to be corrected and arranged to have a com- 
plete subject index made. This revised edition is 


now available. 


September 1950 


The nominating committee for 1949-50, consist- 
ing of Clara A. Storvick of Oregon State College 
(chairman), Marion A. Wharton of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Frieda L. Mever of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, proposed 
nominees for chairman-elect and secretary of the 
division. 

Ruth Okey of the University of California, 
Berkeley as chairman of the research committee and 
her committee members planned two research pro- 
grams for the annual meeting—one in foods and the 
other in nutrition. 

Questions coming in from the state chairmen 
about what other states were doing, together with 
especially interesting reports from some of the 
states, prompted us to schedule a Monday after- 
noon session in the program of the annual mecting 
at which the state chairmen could get together 
under the leadership of Abby Marlatt of Kansas 
State College, secretary of the division, to hear and 
discuss reports from the states. Notices of the time 
of this meeting were included in mimeographed let- 
ters sent in March and in May to state chairmen 

In accordance with a new plan for each division 
to be represented in the JouRNAL by at least one 
feature article each vear, our division was pleased 
to have articles written from two somewhat differ- 
ent points of view by Edith Nason of Michigan 
State College and Dorothy Scott of Ohio State Uni- 
versity on the future of chemistry in the home 
economies curriculum. 

The foreign foods committee, under the chair- 
manship of Martha M. Kramer of Kansas State 
College and with the assistance of the other mem- 
bers—Luecile Rust and Eva MeMillan, both of 
Kansas State College, and Dorothea Nicoll of 
the Massachusetts Department of Health—have 
planned an interesting program for the work of 
their committee, which is to be continued through- 
out the next year. For this work to be highly suc- 
cessful, a large committee representing all sections 
of the United States must be found. The plan is as 
follows: 

The foreign foods committee wishes to stimulate 
increased interest in various aspects of foreign foods 
study. The committee appreciates the value of pre- 
vious work in this field, including the excellent 
AHEA “Bibliography on Foreign Foods and Food 
Habits” prepared by Mina W. Lamb and her com- 
mittee in 1949 and the 1944 revision by the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association of a “Selected List of 


References on National Food Patterns and Recipes.” 
The fact, however, that in the last-mentioned list, 


cookbooks were three times as numerous as existing 
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publications dealing with national food patterns 
and customs points to areas well worth additional 
attention. The committee believes that study ol 
existing food patterns and customs would be valu- 
able and that further efforts might be directed 
toward: 
1. Better knowledge and understanding of food 
usage in other lands and in American homes of 


foreign tradition 


te 


Better understanding of foreign food practices 
such as those connected with (a) nutrition (in 
other lands and in the United States, particularly 
in homes of foreign tradition); (b) introduction 
of new foods; and (ce) satisfactory and aceept- 
able food supplies 

This committee hopes that interest and attention 
may be sufficient to stimulate more study, investi- 
vation, and writing in the various areas. 

Call for research papers for presentation at the 
1951 convention will be by letters to members 
thought to be engaged in food and nutrition re- 
search and by announcements in the JOURNAL. 
Verz R. Gopparp, Chairman 


HOUSING 


Members of the division have been active in fur- 
thering the eause of good housing during 1949-50. 
This has been accomplished through the excellent 
teamwork of the state chairmen, committee chair- 
men, and all division members 

Kehlizabeth Williams, legislative chairman for the 
division, has kept in close contact with pending 
housing legislation and has wired and written mes- 
sages to congressmen regarding its Mnportance 
State chairmen have written their governors and 
congressmen stating the need for enabling acts and 
other necessary state legislation Many talks have 
been given by state chairmen and their co-workers 
to organizations and agencies for inte rpreting hous- 
ing laws and disseminating information on wis 
planning. City councilmen have also been inter- 
viewed to determine their willingness to co-operate in 
local housing projects. 

Tessie Agan has conducted an excellent housing 
research program and will report that phase as if 
develops. 

Edueational programs in housing have included 
radio talks, articles in local newspapers, news- 
letters to members, and housing films, slides, models, 
and playlets. Panels with personnel composed of 
financiers, architects, contractors, homemakers, and 
economists have pooled their experiences to e1ve 
homemakers practical help in planning their homes 
Studies in furnishings, with emphasis on the use of 
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color for the creation of livable homes, provided 
one theme for some of the state programs. Another 
theme was the need for planning community play 
spaces as an important part of new housing develop- 
ments. 

Housing research abstracts, published in thi 
JOURNAL, have offered a continuous overview ol 
available publications in housing. 

In the majority of states, housing chairmen have 
taken an active part in conferences planned with 
Farmers Home Administration personnel to set up 
desirable and minimum standards for rural hous- 
ng. 

Household equipment demonstrations have been 
viven at state meetings, and housing division mem- 
bers have participated in rural electrification work- 
shops and training schools. Several states stressed 
information on better lighting for schools and 
homes 

FLORENCE Davis, Chairma? 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

State chairmen, ady ISOry members, and executive 
members formed the planning group of 12 for this 
division. These 12 prepared the program of work 
during the San Francisco meeting 

This program Ol work was outlined to serve as an 
Inspiration for getting under way certain studies 
which may be of value for some time, if kept up 
to date. All phases of the program of work hav: 
shown results in some measure to date 

State chairmen have compiled excellent bibli- 
ographies of visual aids, speakers, writers, and book 
reviewers In the textile and clothing fields. Files 
are being assembled with lists of nonunion busi- 
nesses Which employ dressmakers, custom tailors, 
mulliners, and handicrafters in which textile and 
clothing majors may gain experience as apprentices 
Surveys are under way for opportunities in small 
businesses. Information for the latter two busi- 
nesses are difficult to obtain, but some progress has 
been made. Compilations of the above information 
are available from state chairmen in those states 
where the work was completed 

The division’s program for the Boston meeting 
was planned to cover interests not reached in thi 
previous year’s program. Since the art division and 
the textiles and clothing division have interests in 
common, they planned a jot program again this 
vear. 

The research work of the division is going for- 
ward under the leadership of Ethel Phelps. Miss 
Phelps is our representative on the steering com- 


mittee of the research department. The evening 
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research program for the Boston meeting was pre- 
pared under her guidance. 

An article, “Clothes Help Build Personality,” by 
Mrs. Katherine H. Read, in charge of nursery 
schools at Oregon State College, was published in the 
May 1950 JoURNAL. 

The division is correlating its activities with those 
of the national program in support of public rela- 
tions, expanding careers in home economics, recruit- 
ment, legislation, and international relations. 

The chairman of the nominating committee, 
Evelyn Mansfield of Michigan State College, and 
her committee—Lillian Locke of Teachers College, 


From Departments 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The department has encouraged state presidents 
and state chairmen to continue active recruitment 
at the state and local levels. 

Work with the consumer interests committee has 
been continued by encouraging state groups to co- 
operate with the national committee. 

Co-operation with the home economies in higher 
education committee took the form of planning a 
report of progress made to the department at its 
meeting in Boston. 

State chairmen have been encouraged to partici- 
pate in the testing program sponsored by the evalu- 
ation committee, and arrangements were made for a 
discussion at the annual meeting of the national 
testing program being sponsored by the Association 

A summary of the report by Mrs. Evalyn Berg- 
strand Owens on practices in accepting or rejecting 
high school home economics credits for college en- 
trance was sent to state presidents and chairmen. 

Rutu D. Noer, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The aims of the subcommittees named this past 
year for carrying on the program of work of this 
department were: (1) to encourage professional 
growth of the individual teachers; (2) to promote 
research and experimentation; (3) to obtain assist- 
ance from resource people in fields of specialization ; 
(4) to foster extension of home economies through 
nursery schools, elementary grades, Future Home- 
makers of America, home economics for boys, 
school lunch programs, and adult education; (5) to 
interpret home economics programs and develop a 
broad program of public relations; and (6) to fur- 
ther recruitment and guidance. 

The executive board approved the program of 
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Columbia University and Mary Guthrie of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska—prepared the ballot to nomi- 
nate candidates for secretary and chairman-elect of 
the division. 

Marjorie Rankin of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology has conscientiously covered textiles and 
clothing material in the abstracts for the JouRNAL 

Suggestions for next year’s program of work from 
the state chairmen indicate interest in continuing 
the work of this year with some additional em- 
phases. The strength and effectiveness of our work 
is in proportion to the faithfulness of state chairmen 

Lucy Lanr, Chairmar 


work presented at the San Francisco meeting, and 
each committee chairman and each state ele- 
mentary and secondary schools department chair- 
man was sent a copy and asked to send in a prog- 
ress report of her activities by May 1, 1950. 

In West Virginia, a mimeographed list of ma- 


terials was prepared to help home economics 21 
guidance teachers encourage girls to select courses 
The list 


included pamphlets and reprints, articles fron 


leading to professions in home economics. 


Copies were mac 
Additional copies 


periodicals, books, and films. 
for each high school teacher. 
were filed for reference in the home economies de- 
partment in Charleston. It is hoped that this will 
be the beginning of a bibliography on careers in 
home economics, available to all in West Virginia 
who are interested in the subject. 

Pennsylvania continued the work begun last yea: 
of finding out common problems related to hom 
and family living in the schools and ways of work- 
ing together toward solving them. The returns ot! 
a questionnaire sent to all county advisers in Penn- 
sylvania and to Philadelphia city supervisors gave 
valuable information. A traveling kit of helps for 
teaching various phases of family life education 
was assembled. It contains objectives of family 
life education in elementary grades, as worked out 
by Jessie M. Rossman of The Pennsylvania State 
College; examples of successful programs and 
courses of study; reference materials, teaching de- 
vices, sources of films, bibliographies, and sugges- 
tions of work done in secondary school departments 
The kit was sent out through county advisers’ offices 
and, by the end of June, it had been used by 14 
county advisers for county group meetings, work- 
It has 
also been used by three college departments, one 
elementary school department, and one city super- 


shops, or as helps for individual teachers. 
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visor; requests have been made for its use during 
three county meetings or institutes this fall. 

Development of leadership was one of the major 
purposes this year of the Michigan elementary and 
secondary schools department; and it has provided 
opportunities for leadership at state, national, and 
local levels. The Michigan department has also 
been co-operating with a state curriculum-planning 
committee on some curriculum revisions. 

Arkansas reports co-operative planning and work- 
ing with the State Library Commission through 
helping to select books for libraries, helping to make 
libraries more attractive, checking out books for 
adults in the community, and obtaining assistance 
for rural schools from this commission. All teachers 
in the homemaking program in Arkansas are par- 
ticipating in the curriculum revision. Boys are 
being encouraged to enroll in homemaking, and 
various. schools plan to offer home economies for 
boys next vear, in classes with the girls. The adult 
homemaking program is growing, and more adult 
classes were reported than in previous years. The 
homemaking program is being interpreted to the 
community through the youths of the homemaking 
department as well as through programs of the 
Future Homemakers of America and New Home- 
makers of America. 

Parent-teacher associations and the public schools 
in Texas have worked as a team for better home 
life and family understanding. Conferences and 
reports of family life studies in Europe have been 
emphasized. 

Massachusetts has held bi-monthly workshops 
for group discussion of current problems in home 
economics teaching. In the five workshops held, 
curriculum building, classroom management, family 
relations, and public relations have been studied; 
a questionnaire on the public school home economics 
curriculum to be sent to all Massachusetts public 
schools has been formulated; the problem of offering 
additional college credit for high school home eco- 
nomics courses has been considered; and teaching 
methods have been discussed. 

A home economics “exploratory committee,” 
named to the Arlington (Virginia) School Board in 
1948, was composed of the home economics super- 
visor, two home economics teachers, six homemakers 
(home economics graduates from five different uni- 
versities), and Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office of 
Education, committee adviser. In its first report 
to the school board, the committee made recom- 
mendations based on needs. The following year, 
committee members revisited the school and were 
given a detailed progress report by the supervisor. 
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The committee then made a second report to the 
school board, reviewing progress and proposing 
recommendations for future needs. In 1950, the 
committee assisted in compiling a questionnaire that 
was sent to parents to obtain information for use 
in planning the home economics program. 

In the near future, the committee will assist with 
floor plans for the new home economics department 
As a result of the exploratory committee’s work, 
progress has been made in co-ordinating the home 
economics work on a country-wide basis, in obtain- 
ing improvement of equipment, and in encouraging 
professional improvement of teachers. 

Careful plans were made for the department’s 
programs at Boston, and copies of the program wert 
mailed in May to each state supervisor of home 
economics and each state elementary and secondary 
schools department chairman. 

The following committees and chairmen were 
chosen to earry out the department’s plans for 
action during the coming vear: (1) encouragement 
of professional growth of individual teachers, Mrs 
George Kettle; (2) promotion of research and en- 
couragement of experimentation, Lucille Lurry; (3) 
assistance from resource specialists, Josephine 
Kremer; (4) encouragement of co-operation of 
home economics teachers with teachers, supervisors, 
and other workers in related areas, Nellie Buckey; 
(5) development of a broad program of public re- 
lations, Rose Wanek; (6) teaching homemaking to 
bovs, Mrs. Rex Todd Withers; (7) teaching home- 
making in grades one through seven, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Moss; and (8) furtherance of recruitment and 
guidance, Katherine Baker. 

It was recommended that the name of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools department be 
changed to “elementary, secondary, and adult edu- 
cation department.” 

Heten Micuaerson, Chairman 

[Recommendation was approved by executive 
board. | 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

Six committees have functioned during the vear, 
studying methods being used and successful pro- 
grams in operation in the various states in relation 
to their particular interests. The chairmen of these 
committees assisted in planning the programs for 
this department at the Boston meeting and partici- 
pated by presenting the reports of their committees. 

Jessie Heathman headed a new committee this 
year on public relations, appointed to work with 
the national committee in this field. 

The committee on radio technique, with Mary 
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Leaming as chairman, worked with the public re- 
lations committee and at the Boston meeting showed 
slides and posters which gave an idea of activities 
in this field. Work being done in television was 
presented, 

The committee on publicity, with Frances Arnold 
as chairman, prepared an exhibit for the Boston 
meeting, featuring a large map of the United States 
with the caption “Where Good Stories Come From.” 
On the map were spotted the names of farm families 
whose homemaking or farming enterprises would 
make good stories. Another panel on display 
showed a collection of good magazine and news- 
paper stories and gave statements from magazine 
editors telling what they look for in a news story. 

The world citizenship committee, with Louise 
Rosenfeld as chairman, arranged to have a talk 
made at the San Francisco meeting by Mrs. Elsie 
Leaming of Oregon published in the November 1949 
JouRNAL. They secured Mrs. Raymond Daniels, 
state president of the Home Demonstration Council 
of Vermont, to present the topic “Rural Women Do 
Have a Stake in International Understanding” at 
the Boston meeting. 

Vera Ellithorpe, Edith Bangham, and Margaret 
Wylie continued as chairmen of committees on hous- 
ing, health facilities and medical services, and 
family life problems. They reported trends and 
activities in these fields at the Boston meeting. 

Attention has been called to work of the consumer 
interests committee of AHEA and to. teacher- 
retailer programs; time was allowed on the Boston 
program for progress reports of these committees. 

Early in the fall, a letter was sent to all state 
leaders asking if they would like to send copies of 
bulletins and other publications to Leela Desai of 
the University of Baroda at Baroda, India. Dr. 
Desai has been in the United States and, at the 
American Home Economics Association  head- 
quarters, discussed plans for building the library 
in a new college to be known as the “Women’s Home 
Science College.” This college will have depart- 
ments of food and nutrition, child care and develop- 
ment, and home management. Letters received 
from state leaders indicate that material was sent 
for the library. 

The department has endeavored to further the 
AHEA program of work and to co-operate wherever 
possible with activities of the national Association. 

futh MeCammon, who was elected to serve as 
chairman for the next two years, was married in 
May and resigned as chairman. Jessie Heathman 


Was appointed to take her place. 
VerNA J. Hircncock, Chairman 
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FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

At the San Francisco meeting, the group decided 
to concentrate their efforts on the three following 
committees: “Methods of Work,” “Interpretation 
of the Work of the Home Economist,” and ‘Hous- 
ing.” 

The committee on “Methods of Work,” under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Amy Larkin, has sent to all 
FHA home management personnel a questionnaire 
concerning methods they are using in their work 
with county supervisors who work directly with 
farm families. The purpose of this questionnaire 
is to determine the type of methods in use, their 
frequency of use, and their relative effeetiveness. 
In addition to summarizing the questionnaire data, 
the committee is making a compilation of materials 
and techniques which home economists fcel have 


} 


been most successful These will be evaluated by 
members of the committee through the use of an 
evaluation sheet set up with the help of college 
methods Instructors. Some of these materials were 
exhibited at the department's business meeting dur- 
ing the Boston convention Probably, some illus- 
trations of the most effective materials will be cir- 
culated to members who were unable to attend the 
meeting It is the purpose of this committee to 
stimulate the development and use of more effective 
materials. Following the San Francisco meeting, 
copies of the “Methods Summary,” presented at 
that time, were sent to all department members 
Talks on “Methods of Working with Families in 
the Solution of Different Phases of Family Living 
Problems” were included in the department's meet- 
ing in Boston. 

The committee on “Tnterpretation of the Work of 
the Home Economist,” under the chairmanship of 
Ann Eva Russell, developed a pattern tor present- 
ing the work of the home economist to other groups 
and to the public. This pattern is being followed 
at the present time in some states. The committee 
plans to present the procedure and to display ma- 
terials developed at the business meeting of the 
department as a part of their committee report. A 
survey is also being made by this committee to 
determine what methods have been used suceess- 
fully throughout the country in interpreting the 
work of the home economist by FHA home manage- 
ment specialists. Some states have been developing 
slides which can be used in group meetings, show- 
ing the farm family living problems which are being 


Methods 


compiled last year by this committee were sent to 


met and some ways of meeting them. 


department members during the vear. In addition 
to the work of this committee, a survey has also 
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been made of participation of FHA home economists 
in state home economies associations. 

The committee on “Housing,” headed by Mrs. 
Eunice Pardee, has set up a pattern for making case 
studies of a few families who are improving their 
housing through farm housing loans. The purpose 
of this study is to determine the extent and type 
of improvements, the cost of such improvements, 
and the effect on family living situations. The case 
studies will be supplemented with pictures and floor 
plans. This kind of study will carry over a longer 
period than one vear This committee has also 
urged state FHA home economists to contact home 
economies partments mn colleges and the housing 
committee of state home economies associations to 
offer co-operation wherever possible in any program 
which thev may be carrving out In relation to farm 
housing and to interpret to them the farm housing 
program which is being administered by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. In line with this com- 
mittee’s work, the department joined with the hous- 
Ing division in a session on housing at the Boston 
meeting 

Copies of the talk on “Home Management as a 
\leans ol Reaching Family Goals” elven by Mary 


Rokahr at the ce partinent meeting In San Francisco 


} 
| 


were sent to department members 


ELIZABETH A. Rivers, Chairma 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


Membership—lLroxe Rurtence Carroii, Chair- 
pride 

The home economics in business department 
membership has grown to 1700 from 1556 a vear 
ago. Four new groups have been formed so that 
there are now 35 local HEIB groups 
Course of Study -Betnu Baitey McLean, Chair- 

wan 

After three vears, a committee ot seven Mary 
Barber, Genevieve Callahan, Kay Goeppinger, 
Thora Hegstad, Leone Heu r, and Jessie MeQueen 

representing different fields of interest, have pre- 
pared an “Outline of College Courses Helpful in 
Training Home Economists for Business Positions.” 
Their report Is a composite ol ideas and suggestions 
gained through a study of college courses, from con- 
ferences within the HEIB department, and in dis- 
cussions with college advisers. The committee offers 
the outline as a springboard for discussion between 
HEIB members and college faculty. A limited 
number of copies has been made available for criti- 
cism and suggestions. 
undertaken to discuss the outline with adminis- 


trators representing a eross section of colleges in 


Committee members have 


which home economies is taught. Following a report 
on these contacts, a revised outline will he sub- 
mitted. 

Because any outline of this kind needs fairly 
lrequent revision, the committee feels the project 
should be an on-going on 
Equipment—Epna L. Gaur, Chairman 

Two projects were completed dealing with termi- 
nology for beverage makers and terminology Io} 


cooking and canning under pressure Definitions 
were established for coffee makers, tea pots or tea 
makers, pressure cookers, and pressure canners. It 
is the committee’s recommendation that they hye 
added to those already existing definitions of termi- 
nology lol household top-ol-range cooking utensils 
The department is requesting AHEA to submit a 
detailed recommendation on the above to the Ameri- 
can Standards Association for action 

\ survey ol! obtainable movies or slide films deal- 
ing with equipment has been brought up to date 
and is available in mimeograph form through AHEA 
headquarters for a nominal charge 

A recommendation originating in this committe 
has gone to AHEA requesting that AHEA’s housing 
division be change d to housing and household « quip- 
ment division. 

\ study has been made of the comparative size 
Ol gas range grate openings and the diameter of 
standard metal measuring cups. A report will soon 
be available 

\ study of plastics used in household equipment 
Ix In progress 
Food and Nutrition—HeLEN Ropertson, Chairman 

This committee recommended two major angles 
for group discussion and for individual study: (1) 
nutrition education and (2) the economies and 
political significance of food in our national « conomy 
and international relations 
Public Relations—J ane Tirrany WacGner, Chair- 

ia? 

Kach of our 35 HEIB loeal groups appointed a 
public relations chairman to work at the local level 
They serve as Jane Wagner’s national committee. 
Two bulletins have gone out to the HEIB member- 
ship HEIB has a strong position in the \HEA 
publie relations committee with Jane W agner work- 
ing as vice-chairman of the group which Helen 
Judy Bond directs as national chairman, 

Textiles and Clothing—Frvnces Ml. Henry, Chair- 
nian 

Two major pireces ol work were completed this 
year: (l) a bibhography of educational materials 
which are available commercially in the textile, 


clothing, and erooming fields and (2) a survey ol 
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specific job opportunities open to home economists 
who are textile and clothing majors. 

Mimeographed reports on the above were made 
available during convention at the joint meeting of 
the homemaking, HEIB, and colleges and universi- 
ties departments. 


Vocational Guidance LYNAHAN, 


ELIZABETH 
Chairman 

Thirty of the HEIB groups reported active ac- 
complishment in vocational guidance locally. 

Participation in community career-day programs 
was an activity common to all the reporting groups. 

Approximately 400 talks directed toward re- 
cruitment for home economies were given by HEIB 
members. 

There were nearly 1500 personal interviews with 
students seeking advice on business opportunities 
in home economics. 

Twenty-one assorted vocational guidance activi- 
ties were included in the reports from these 30 
groups. They ranged all the way from obtaining 
home economics publicity in local papers and radio 
programs to awarding $200 as a prize to one city’s 
most outstanding home economics student club. 

ELIZABETH SWEENEY HEerBertT, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION AD- 
MINISTRATION 


This department includes a group with rathe 
divergent professional interests. At present, a com- 
mon denominator of understanding lics in the need 
for evaluating college curriculums for training in 
this area. 

With this purpose in view, contacts were mad 
with successful commercial operators to give an 
over-all picture of basie needs in the institution 
administration curriculum. There was essential 
agreement that specific areas needed more emphasis 
than is now given them. Public speaking, for ex- 
ample, should be stressed to increase facility in oral 
teaching on the job. Labor relations is a field that 
is exerting a tremendous impact on every phase 
of operation. All industries have found that every 
facet must be considered in the building of good 
human relations. Quantity food production should 
receive more emphasis. More practical “on the job” 
foods experience should be required. 

Business attitudes and ethics should be accented 
to guide the young woman in what is expected of 
a supervisor in education, business, or industry. 

For next year, the department expects to continue 
the work of recruitment and to pick up some of the 
mutual interest areas with the School Food Service 
Association.— KATHERINE Hart, Chairman 
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HOMEMAKING 


Affiliated with the AHEA are 54 homemakers 
groups, varying in size from 8 to 115 members, but 
with an average of about 30. In addition to these 
groups, many individual homemakers are members 
of AHEA’s homemaking department. 

In general, groups have held eight meetings a 
year. Those holding only four meetings have found 
it difficult to keep the interest of their membership 
As a part of these meetings, there have been inter- 
esting tours of local and state industries such as 
milk condenseries, dairies, cheese factories, hydro- 
electric plants, meat-packing firms, a Swiss lace 
factory, china shops, and a fashion house 

Talks have been given to the groups on such 
diversified subjects as consumer problems, civic re- 
sponsibilities, diathermy, new developments in nutri- 
tion, experimental cookery and home freezing, soaps 
and detergents, hobbies (such as carving and mould- 
ing plastics, making slip covers, home decoration, 
weaving, textile painting, millinery, doll collec- 
tions), and parent-child relationships. In many 
instances, the talks were prepared and presented 
by members themselves. One group reported a 
particularly stimulating meeting with a member of 
their state association who had spent three months 
in a farm home in Belgium. 

Some groups reviewed articles in the JourNat 
as a part of their meeting. Almost every group 
reported a get-together with husbands and children 
at least once during the vear. 

Our members have contributed either through 
the group or individually to state association re- 
cruitment funds, and three groups contributed $80.70 
to the Permanent Headquarters Fund. They have 
helped to further the interests of home economics 
for high schools and colleges by assisting in career 
days; helping form college home economics clubs; 
entertaining grade school, high school, and college 
girls either at the home economies building or in a 
homemaking department member’s own home with 
“chocolate hours,” teas, or dessert luncheons. Our 
members maintain an interest in state association 
meetings and serve as officers in state associations 
and AHEA. Our first representative on AHEA’s 
publie relations committee was Mrs. Howard Old- 
ham. Mrs. Margaret Manger is again national 
chairman of the legislative committee. 

The members of this department are constantly 
active in the field of public relations. The PTA, 
church school and adult classes, and youth organiza- 
tions such as the Boy Scouts of America, Campfire 
Girls, and YWCA make good use of the time and 


training of the homemaker. Future Homemakers 
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of America clubs and 4-H clubs find our members 
active as teachers and judges. We have taught 
adult classes in foods, tailoring, and applied arts 
for industries and for the American Red Cross; 
in some cases we are teaching in regular home eco- 
nomics departments of high schools, state vocational 
schools, or other schools. Some members are serv- 
ing the community on school boards, community 
welfare council boards, city boards, city women’s 
councils, or city milk boards. In several instances, 
members have tested new food products for food 
manufacturers. Talks have been presented at meet- 
ings other than our own; for instance, a state college 
home economics meeting, at which the homemaxer’s 
place in AHEA was emphasized, and a cattlemen’s 
association meeting, where the consumer’s viewpoint 
on beef grading, inspection, and marketing was 
brought out. Radio programs have been given on 
almost -every subject in which homemakers would 
be interested. Some members are active in AAUW 
study groups for homemakers. 

The newsletter, prepared by Mrs. Will J. Kollas 
has served very well to keep the groups interested 
Likewise, Mrs 


J.P. Conrad, with a similar publication, covers ac- 


in what other groups are doing. 


tivities of the many homemakers groups in Cali- 
lornia. 

The chairman of the homemaking department ot 
the Louisiana Home Economics Association, Mrs 
E.G. Hendrickson, a former teacher of home eco- 
nomics who is active as a leader of youth groups 
and other organizations, assumed office as chairman 
of the homemaking department after the annual 
meeting. 

Mrs. Ella Olson of Fargo, North Dakota was 
elected vice-chairman and will assume office follow- 
ing the convention. She has taught home economics 
on both the high school and college level, as well 
as in the field of adult education. She has written 
many articles on home economics and has served 
as vice-president of the North Dakota Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

BARBARA Peck, Chairman 


RESEARCH 


The research training committee has continued 
its work this year, following up its two-week work- 
shop in statistical design held at Ames, Iowa in June 
1949. This workshop was briefly mentioned in last 
vear’s report, but details were necessarily lacking. 
It was attended by 37 persons; the majority of these 
were workers in food and nutrition, but five other 
areas in home economics were represented. A con- 
siderable part of the material covered is being 


edited by the committee preparatory to publication. 
This report will be available to AHEA members. 
The work of the research committee has also in- 
cluded an evaluation of the Ames session with a 
view to planning another workshop soon. It has 
been suggested that the next one take up research 
problems in one special area, but a decision has not 
vet been made. 

The secretary of the department, Ruth M. Gris- 
wold, acted as chairman of a committee which con- 
sidered the inclusion of persons doing research unde1 
the auspices of business and industry in the register 
of research workers compiled each biennium by thi 
research department. It was decided not to include 
such workers in the list, since a directory of business 
workers is available from the home economics in 
business department of the AHEA. It is suggested 
that in the future the biennial lists be entitled “Re- 
search Workers in Home Economics Working in 
Colleges, Universities, and in the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics.” 

W oodruff, 


representing the research department, has acted as 


During the past two years, Sybil L.. 
liaison person to facilitate communication about 
matters of mutual interest between the research 
section of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities and the AHEA’s research depart- 
ment. She attended the land-grant college meetings 
in October 1949, an outcome of which is a bulletin 
of news notes that is being mailed to interested de- 
partments of home economics where research is 
being done. It is believed that state-supported, but 
not land-grant, colleges and universities will wel- 
come these news items; they will be sent to any col- 
lege having a research program if its name is sent 
to Miss Woodruff. 

Margaret Nesbitt, the department’s vice-chair- 
man, sent a letter to state research chairmen 
Twenty-seven of the 45 state chairmen reported 
activities within the state organization. These in- 
cluded distribution of information on research proj- 
ects within the state by means of newsletters or 
reports at annual meetings. Listing of available 
research assistantships or other positions was re- 
ported in a few cases. State chairmen felt that 
means should be devised to encourage research by 
larger numbers of home economists. In addition, 
they suggested that more effort be put on publica- 
tion and dissemination of research results 

Although the question is not a new one, further 
consideration was given current problems in re- 
search publications by a committee headed by 
Dorothy L. 


Hussemann. Repeated requests for 


continued consideration of this problem indicate 
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that research workers in home economics feel that 
difficulties with outlets for publication still exist. 
The committee communicated with a random 
sample of research workers representing the dif- 
ferent areas of home economics to determine the 
nature of the publication problems which they en- 
countered. One of the more common complaints 
was that material was required to be condensed to 
the point of being inadequate for use by other re- 
search workers. This criticism was directed at the 
JOURNAL OF Home Economics, among others. The 
need for expanded publication facilities seemed to 
be felt less among the food and nutrition group, 
whose research workers use more journals as outlets 
than any other group. Workers in family eco- 
nomics, housing, education, and clothing felt a 
greater need for expanded publication facilities; but 
even in these areas there apparently is no substan- 
tial amount of research data not now finding pub- 
lication channels, 

May L. Cowes, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


The year 1949-50 has seen the completion of sev- 
eral projects to which various members of this de- 
partment have given much time and thought. The 
publication of the article on “Professional Prep- 
aration of Nutritionists in Public Health” in the 
JOURNAL was the result of the work of a joint com- 
mittee of the AHEA and ADA under the chairman- 
ship of Elda Robb. Reprints of this article are now 
available from the AHEA headquarters at 10 cents 
per copy. 

The reports of two committees, one under the 
chairmanship of Cornelia Dunphy on “The Quali- 
fications of Home Economists in Social Welfare 
Agencies” and one under the chairmanship of 
Kathryn Weitzel on the “Professional Preparation 
of Home Economists in Social Welfare,” will be 
published later. 

The department had two sectional meetings at 
the National Conference of Social Work in Atlantic 
City, April 25 and 27, 1950. Rosalind Lifquist spoke 
on “Food Cost Study, 1949”; Blanche Lenning and 
Margaret Barnard, on the “Implementation of Pub- 
lic Assistance Standards.” 

A committee of department members in Wash- 
ington, D.C., ably chairmaned by Lois Burman, 
prepared materials for the booth. Miss Burman 


worked with Mildred Horton and Gertrude Stieber 


on this exhibit. The department now has an ex- 
hibit of which AHEA members may well be proud. 
This was used at the 1950 National Conference of 
Social Work. We hope that this booth will be used 
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profitably to inform members of the social welfare 
profession of the functions of a home economist in 
a social welfare agency. 

For the past two years, the department has real- 
ized that the scrapbooks and bibliography lists were 
out of date. A committee headed by Margaret 
Follstad has done an excellent job of getting new 
materials and preparing a scrapbook of critically 
selected materials. This committee is also making 
a bibliography. It is hoped that since this serap- 
book will now be modern in content and less bulky 
to ship, state departments of social welfare and 
publie health will make good use of it. Any group 
wishing to use it should write to the secretary of 
the department, Zorada Z. Titus, 938 Lindenwood, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Among the milestones of work of the department 
is the preparation of a career pamphlet which will 
be ready to submit in the near future to the editor 
of AHEA publications. Maxine Turner's able com- 
mittee has prepared the material on the “ Nutrition- 
ist in Public Health,” and Mrs. Florence Scott has 
hada busy committee working on the section “ Home 
Economist in Social Welfare.” Because Mrs. Scott 
has had to work with unusual rapidity following 
the resignation of the previous chairman, she de- 
serves an extra vote of thanks from members of the 
department. 

Marietta Eichelberger reports, as chairman of 
the registry committee, that the department now 
has 789 members, an increase of 215 members over 
the year 1948-49. 

The committee on low-cost clothing is under the 
leadership of Mrs. Felissa Bracken. Ten groups in 
various cities have met and discussed the problem 
of low-cost clothing budgets. The central commit- 
tee will consider assembling current practical facts 
on low-cost clothing selection. It is also hoped that 
the work of this committee can ultimately be effec- 
tive in voicing consumer demand for better trade 
practices in the production of low-cost clothing. 

The committee on low-cost food allowances, which 
has worked for several years under Mrs. Geraldine 
Graves Gardiner, hopes to set up step-by-step pro- 
cedures for home economists in social welfare 
agencies. 

The committee on minimum household supplies 
has had some difficulties because the chairman 
Myrtle Keller, the 


new chairman, has outlined a program and worked 


found it necessary to resign. 


with several local groups on a program which should 
produce results in 1950-51. 

The committee on abstracts for the JouRNAL has 
had Mrs. Martha Smith Fry as chairman. The de- 
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partment is most grateful to the members of the 
Connecticut group who have done such good work 
on abstracts for two years. 

Mrs. Nancy Hawkes replaced Elizabeth Guilford 
as chairman of the committee on publicity, which 
tries to place pertinent articles in journals of social 
case work and other allied professions. 

As the result of the interest of a group of nutri- 
tionists in New York City, a committee of nutri- 
tionists has been appointed by Ruth Hubbard, presi- 
dent of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. June Bricker is chairman of this com- 
mittee, whose function is to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the editorial staff of the journal Public 
Health Nursina 


articles, book reviews, and abstracts in the field of 


The committee will advise about 


nutrition. 

This department has had a busy year, with some 
bumps. but with real progress. 

The department greatly regrets that Mrs. Blanche 
I). White, the chairman-elect, found it necessary 
to resign. Eleanor Lurry has been appointed as 
chairman 

As your outgoing chairman, I should like to urge 
that vou give her your wholehearted support. May 
I also thank all of you who have worked hard to 
promote the work of the department. I have en- 
joved working with you 

Miriam E. Lowenserc, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


The vear 1949-50 is drawing to a close for the 
$24 affiliated college clubs We can look back 
upon many achievements which give us a feeling 
of pride, and we can also see new problems ahead 
of us as a challenge for next year 

since the college clubs were organized as a de- 
partment of AHEA in 1944, the number of affiliated 
clubs has increased from 289 to 424. This may seem 
like a great advancement, and it is, but there are 
still many home economics students to be reached 
and enlisted as members 

We members of the college clubs department will 
be the future members of AHEA and are interested, 
therefore, in seeing that AHEA has a permanent 
home. The Permanent Headquarters Fund started 
in 1946-47, and on July 31, 1950 the college elubs 


had contributed $3,568.04. All the college clubs 
are being encouraged to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to contribute to a home for AHEA. 

Because of the need for promoting understanding 
and improving relations among countries, the col- 
lege clubs have continued to support the AHEA’s 
International Scholarship Fund. Last year, $1,- 
247.24 was contributed, and as of July 31 this year, 
$1,332.22 was given to the fund. These clubs have 
contributed from 50 cents to $1.25 per member to 
the International Scholarship Fund: Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, New York; Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, New York; Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York; Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North 
Carolina; Campbell College, Buies Creek, North 
Carolina; and Murray State School of Agriculture, 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma. It is our hope that the 
fund will be greater each succeeding year. 

The college clubs department has been extremely 
fortunate in being aided, advised, and encouraged 
by Oreana Merriam of the University of Massa- 
chusetts, our adviser; and by Frances Urban, the 
AHEA field secretary Without their kind assist- 
ance and guidance, we should never have reached 
our goals 

Kach of the officers Joyce Anderson, first vice- 
president; Jean DeMars, second vice-president ; and 
Joann Stewart Phillips, secretary—has served as 
chairman of a committee during the year. Ro- 
mantically enough, too, every officer was married 
by the time of our 1950 national convention. The 
revised college clubs handbook was distributed to 
all affiliated colleges this year, and the evaluation 
sheets were successfully revised by Joan McLaugh- 
lin of the University of Massachusetts and her very 
competent committee 

Many college clubs brought exhibits to the con- 
vention showing clever methods of recruitment and 
illustrating effective programs. These exhibits 
proved the continuing interest and co-operation the 
affiliated clubs have and, with the convention as 
an incentive, will have in the coming year. 

It has been an honor to serve as your president 
during 1949-50. 
and members, I am certain the future holds noth- 


After serving with the advisers 


ing but progress lor the college clubs department 
SALLY KeELEHER Goopwin, President 
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From Committees 


AHEA HEALTH 


This committee was appointed to consider the 
Association’s present health setup and to make 
recommendations to the executive board for a broad 
and basic health program for the whole Association. 

The committee met in New York City on October 
23, 1949. It agreed that home economics is con- 
cerned with health in its broadest aspects and rec- 
ommended that the AHEA adopt as its definition 
of health the one contained in the preamble of the 
World Health Organization which has been ac- 
cepted internationally: “Health is defined as a state 
of complete physical, mental, and social well-being, 
not merely the absence of disease or infirmity.” 

It further recommended that the Association set 
up a national committee on health to: (1) draw 
to the attention of the membership the implications 
for home economics of this concept of health and 
(2) stimulate an awareness on the part of each 
member of her opportunity and responsibility for 
using home economics to the fullest extent to pro- 
mote this concept of health for the family. The 
committee fully recognizes that several divisions 
and departments already have committees on health 
It is hoped they will continue their activities. 

For the rest of the year, the committee recom- 
mended the following program: 

1. That the Association continue the representation 
it has had for several years on the following three 
national organizations: the National Conference 
for Co-operation in Health Education (Louise 
Mojonnier, representative) ; Committee on Local 
Health Units, a subcommittee of the National 
Health Council (G. Dorothy Williams, repre- 
sentative); National Association of Health in 
Colleges (Charlotte Young, representative) 

2. That the executive secretary of AHEA explore 
the possibilities of the Association’s becoming a 
member of the National Health Council 

3. That a series of articles be published in the 
JovuRNAL to illustrate the role of home economics 
within the definition of health as adopted 

4. That an effort be made to have articles on the 
contribution of home economics in the field of 
health included in the publications of allied pro- 
fessional groups 

5. That the program committee for the annual 
meeting try to arrange at least one general meet- 
ing on the subject of health with an outstanding 
speaker 
The executive board accepted the committec’s 
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report, and the members were appointed to serve 

for the remainder of the year. 

The present status of the program recommended 
by the committee is as follows: 

1. Application for membership in the National 
Health Council has been made and is waiting 
approval. 

2. The Association was officially represented at the 
meeting of the National Conference for Co-oper- 
ation in Health Education by Floride Moore 
This was the only one of the three organizations 
which has met since the AHEA health committee 
was appointed. 

3. The first of the series of articles appeared in the 
May JourNaL. It was “You Can Work for Com- 
plete Health” by Pauline Park Wilson. The sec- 
ond was “Good Health in the School Program” by 
Floride Moore. Others will follow in subsequent 
JOURNALS. 

4. State associations can co-operate in the Associ- 
ation’s activity by (a) including a program on 
health at their meetings; (b) being aware of 
programs or activities in their states which need 
support; and (c) giving support to legislation 
designed to improve health conditions. 

ELIZABETH GUILFORD, Chairman 


AHEA PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Throughout the years, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has made it a policy to study 
the status of the professional field and its needs and 
to adjust the work of the Association not only to 
meet existing demands but to study the problems 
that seem to be emerging. 

One of these problems has been the growing 
awareness of the need for better ways of serving 
the members of the organization through improved 
channels of information. Another is the develop- 
ment of a better understanding on the part of the 
public as to the nature of our programs in home 
economics and the many important and diverse 
ways the members of our profession work in the in- 
terest of human welfare through schools, colleges, 
and other institutions; extension service; business; 
and social and government agencies. 

It seemed evident that a forthright program of 
public relations should be undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation. A committee made up of a representative 
from each of the ten departments of the Associ- 
ation was formed, with a chairman and vice-chair- 
man. These were Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, chair- 
man; Jane Tiffany Wagner, vice-chairman; Lelia 
Massey (for colleges and universities); Clara Lee 
Cone (for elementary and secondary schools) ; 
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Jessie Heathman (for Extension Service) ; Ann Eva 
Russell (for Farmers Home Administration) ; Mrs. 
Marjorie Husted (for home economics in business) ; 
Lenore Sullivan (for home economics in institution 
administration); Mrs. Howard H. Oldham (for 
homemaking); Dorothy Dickins (for research) ; 
Nelle Sailor (for social welfare and public health) ; 
and Fae Tilley (for college clubs). 

On November 12 and 13, a meeting was held in 
Washington, D. C. with the headquarters staff, 
Marie Dye, president, and Florence Fallgatter, 
president-elect, in attendance. A full report of this 
meeting appeared in the February 1950 issue of the 
JOURNAL 

The following program of action Was initiated: 

1. A request that the name of the committee be 
changed from Association relations committee to 
the American Home Economies Association pub- 
lie relations committee 

A study of present career bulletins with recom- 


tho 


mendations for the revision of some of these and 
publication of new ones 

3. A request that each state president appoint a 
state chairman of publie relations and, unde 
this leadership, form a state committee and pro- 
gram of work 

4+. A request that each chairman of a department 
appoint a chairman of public relations for he 
group and a representative committee to work 
in the interest of her department and the Asso- 
ciation as well 

». A suggestion that each state take as one of its 
projects the more effective use of career bulletins 

6. A recommendation that each month a column be 
devoted to a “Publhe Relations Exchange” in th 
JOURNAI 

7. A recommendation that a special time be desig- 


nated at annual meetings for a program on pub- 

lic relations 

The change of name was approved by the execu- 
tive committee; 24 state presidents have appointed 
chairmen of publie relations; various states have 
sent in excellent reports of activities; many depart- 
ments have initiated effective programs; the home 
economics in business department has 36 chairmen 
of loeal groups; and a leaflet on opportunities in 
home economics has been authorized. A special pro- 
gram was arranged for the annual meeting. A booth 
showing some effective methods of public relations 
was set up. The “Eye Opener” on television Thurs- 
day morning demonstrated a good medium for pub- 
lic relations. 

“T Am a Home Economist” was a feature of the 
annual meeting, and it was hoped that this idea 
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would be carried home by each person attending thi 
meeting and be the impetus for a nation-wide “I Am 
a Home Economist” day. 

A program of public relations is strong only when 
ach individual in the organization helps to carry 
out its objectives. This is a special invitation to 
each member of the AHEA to help in the develop- 
ment and promotion of a far-reaching and effective 
program of public relations—HeLen Jupy Bonn, 


Chairman 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 
It is recommended that the committee on appren- 

tice training continue to function and that it becom 
an advisory group after the program is in full swing, 
which will be some time in the future. The com- 
mittee’s program will be very slow in developing, 
particularly on the graduate level, for these two 
reasons: 

1. Fewer students at present are interested in a 
fifth year of training. This situation will change 
as more students become available with fewe) 
positions open. 

2. At present, institutions, agencies, and business 
firms are reluctant to take on the added respon- 
sibility that such an educational program as this 
entails. 

Though the graduate program is slow in develop- 
ing, the undergraduate organization for student 
work experience can be built up. It is recommended 
that the old and the new committees meet early 
this fall in New York City to discuss thoroughly 
the accomplishments and the goals that were set 
up by the old committee in earrving out the view- 
point of the AHEA board in 1945. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute was unablk 
to continue the training course there during the 
past year—Marirt Mount, Chairman 


AWARDS 
The awards committee of the American Hom 

Keonomies Association chose Margaret A. Ohlson 

as the winner of the Borden award for 1950. The 

award was made on the basis of the following 
papers which were published during the past three 
vears: 

Brown, E. G., and Ouuson, M. A. Weight reduction of 
obese women of college age: I. Clinical results and basal 
metabolism. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 22 (1946), p. 849 

Brown, E. G., Herman, C., and Outson, M. A. Weight 
reduction of obese women of college age Il. Nitrogen 
calcium and phosphorus retentions of young women dur- 
ing weight reduction J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 22 (1946) 
p. 858 

Onwson, M. A.. Roserts. P. H.. Josern, S. A.. and Netson 
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P.M. Dietary practices of 100 women from 40 to 75 years 

of age. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24 (1948), p. 286. 
Roserts, P. H., Kerr, C. H., and Ountson, M. A. Nutri- 

tional status of older women; nitrogen, calcium, phos- 

phorus retentions of nine women. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc 

24 (1948), p. 292 
Ceperauist, D. C., Bennett, B. V., PuumM™er, J. A., and 

Outson, M. A. Corn meal and macaroni products con- 

taining dry primary yeast: II. Nutritional studies. J 

Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24 (1948), p. 676. 

Outson, M. A., Brewer, W. D., Ceperquist, D. C., Jack- 
son, L., Brown, E. G., and Roperts, P. H. Studies of 
the protein requirements of women. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 24 (1948), p. 744. 

Her studies on the nutritional status of women, 
energy metabolism, and the metabolism of nitrogen 
and certain minerals and vitamins have been funda- 
mental and thorough —C.ara A. Srorvick, Chair- 


man 


BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME 
ECONOMICS, ADVISORY ON 


The functions of the committee have been further 
defined this year, with renewed emphasis upon its 
role as interpreter and publicizer of the work of 
this Bureau and as adviser on its program and ac- 
tivities. Our task in supporting the Bureau through 
the budget hearings of the Bureau of the Budget 
remains, but this year, because of conflicting ap- 
pointments, the committee members had little op- 
portunity to assist in this important activity. 

At a meeting of the committee held in Kansas 
City on October 24, 1949, it was decided to make 
an informal review of the program and publications 
of various divisions of the Bureau by individual 
members of the committee and to distribute this 
combined report to the members of AHEA. The 
assignments were accepted as follows: nutrition, 
EK. N. Todhunter; foods, F. B. King; family eco- 
nomics, H. Kyrk; extension service, M. Cresswell; 
textiles and clothing, A. Latzke; housing, O. P. 
Brucher; and family relationships and child de- 
velopment, G. E. Chittenden. These members cor- 
responded with and in some instances visited the 
appropriate divisions of the Bureau and wrote the 
reviews. This material will be available to all 
members of the AHEA who may desire copies. 

The Association’s support of the Bureau before 
the subcommittee on agriculture of the House appro- 
priations committee was headed by Margaret S. 
Manger, chairman of AHEA’s legislative committee. 
(irace Henderson and Margaret Reid also testified 


effectively. 

For the second time, the committee sent a letter 
to each of the presidents of state associations, ask- 
ing that part or all of one of the meetings scheduled 
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this year be devoted to an explanation and discus- 
sion of the work of the Bureau and to exhibition of 
some of the posters, exhibits, bulletins, and films 
distributed by the Bureau. Several states reported 
that such a program had been scheduled and one or 
two that the event had taken place with success. 
The promotion of interest in the Bureau among the 
members of the state associations is felt by the com- 
mittee to be an important task and one which is 
not now adequately performed. It is possible that 
state or local representatives of the committee might 
further this effort, but this extension has not so far 
been attempted. 

The 1951 budget of the Bureau was subjected to 
close criticism this year by the House appropria- 
tions committee’s subcommittee on agriculture, and 
some cuts were recommended. The 1951 recom- 
mended budget contained special provisions for 
further rural housing research and for consumption 
studies on rural families. These were disallowed 
by the appropriations subcommittee, and a further 
cut recommended. The administration of continuing 
funds for support of the Bureau’s program Was con- 
solidated with that of funds from the Research and 
Marketing Act, which should result in more flexi- 
bility and stability of the budget. Your committee 
deplores these budget-cut recommendations, and its 
members have protested them. Full understanding 
of the results of such shrinkage of the Bureau’s pro- 
gram should be brought home to all members of the 
Association by written and spoken word in state 
and local groups.—AcGNes Fay MorcGan, Charrma 


COLLEGE CLUBS, ADVISORY ON 


Since the chairman was the only member of the 
advisory committee for the college clubs department 
to attend the San Francisco convention, no meeting 
of that group was held. A general meeting of ad- 
visers was held at the same time as the student dis- 
cussion groups. At this time, much was said about 
the province boundaries and whether new provinces 
could be added and about the urgent need for an 
advisers’ handbook. 

The 1949 revision of the “AHEA Handbook for 
College Clubs Department” was finally completed 
and printed during the summer, attractive with its 
red cover. Every club should have a copy by now. 

A summary chart of the province workshop is 
being prepared and will be sent to each province 
adviser. 

One workshop had a “Career Corral” theme. Its 
members also worked out a rotation plan for places 
of meeting, to be reviewed each year and revised 
if necessary. They, too, are changing to a fall work- 
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shop, as most other provinces have found it wise 
to do. Of the fourteen provinces whose reports 
were in on May 1, 1950, (1) eleven held their 
province workshops on college campuses; (2) twelve 
held their province workshops in the fall; and (3) 
only one province (XII) had all clubs represented 
at the workshop. The province setup is still in its 
infaney—about six years old—and is not perfect, 
but it has accomplished results. It is somewhat 
flexible; it seems to be getting adjusted; it is as 
strong as we make it. 

Members of the advisory committee for the col- 
lege clubs department met twice during the Boston 
convention to consider college club affairs, especially 
an advisers’ handbook. A general meeting of ad- 
visers was held on Wednesday afternoon. 

In May 1950, the affiliated clubs numbered 413 
as compared to 407 reported the vear before. The 
membership is 18,812—OreEaANA Merriam, Chair- 


man 
COMMITTEES 

See pages 583 to 587.—MarJorie M. HESELTINE, 
Chairman 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 

The committee for revision of the constitution 
and bylaws made recommendations, appearing in 
the May 1950 issue of the JouRNAL, concerning the 
following: (1) inereasing to $5 the dues to be paid 
by members residing outside of the United States; 
(2) clarifving the method of filling vacancies and 
specifying succession to the office of president in 
case that office should become vacant; (3) chang- 
ing the status of salaried officers from full member- 
ship to memibe rship-without-vote in the council; 
(4) clarifying the responsibility of life members 
regarding the payment of dues to their respective 
state organizations.—ONAH Jacks, Chairman 
CONSUMER INTERESTS 

This vear, for the first time, the consumer inter- 
ests committee is serving as the co-ordinating agency 
for all of the Association’s consumer interests activi- 
ties. AHEA representatives on the council of the 
American Standards Association and on its con- 
sumer goods committee and also on the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council are members of the con- 
sumer interests committee. The result is a more 
unified and effective program in the consumer field 

At the committee meeting held at AHEA head- 
quarters on October 29 and 30, 1949, plans were 
discussed and subcommittees appointed. Two major 


activities were recommended to state consumer 
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interests committees for 1949-50. One was a con- 
tinuation of the Consumer Speaks project at state 
and community levels. The other was working with 
NCRC on the co-operatively planned home eco- 
nomics teacher-retailer program. Several other gen- 
eral and specific suggestions were listed in the com- 
munication sent to state chairmen. 

State consumer interests chairmen were asked to 
report on their 1949-50 program and _ activities 
Reports were received from 18. Chairmen who have 
listed notable projects and committee work from 
their states are: Ila Mae Hobson, Colorado; Myrtle 
J. Anderson, Indiana; Esther Cooley, Louisiana; 
Kenneth Dameron, Ohio; Mrs. Judith F. Ramirez, 
Puerto Rico; and Myrtle Murray, Texas 

Subcommittees are working on leaflets on how 
to buy house dresses, sheets, and straight chairs. 
They are utilizing Consumer Speaks findings and 
recommendations. To determine which commodi- 
ties should be the subject of additional buying leaf- 
lets and to avoid duplication, several committee 
members, assisted by state chairmen, have col- 
lected buying leaflets published by business, in- 
dustry, and federal and state agencies. Subcommit- 
tees have sorted and evaluated them 

('onsumer Speaks publications A total of 13 
JOURNAL articles relating to the Consumer Speaks 
project on analyzing voting returns have been pub- 
lished since 1946. The last one, “Consumers Speak 
on Separate Skirts” by T. Faye Mitchell and June 
(. Wilbur, is in the March 1950 issue 

AHEA standards for sheets. At the fall meeting 
of the committee, Pauline Beery Mack, the Associa- 
tion’s representative tor about 22 vears on the ASA 
committee on specifications and standards for sheets 
and sheeting, reported on the ASA standard for 
sheets as adopted in 1948. She pointed out that 
the ASA standard fails to meet the specifications 
developed through 22 years Ol research and recom- 
mended that AHEA publish standards for sheets 
in accordance with research findings 

Following committee discussions, a statement 
about the proposed standards was sent to commit- 
tee members. They voted to approve the plan for 
the Association to publish AHEA consumer speci- 
fications for sheets The AHEA executive commit- 
tee approved. 

It should be pointed out that care has been taken 
to assure ASA of our continued interest. It is hoped 
that the AHEA standard will be valuable when the 
revision of the ASA standard is reconsidered in 1950 

The Association now has an AHEA standard for 
sheets. The plans are to print the specifications for 
wide distribution to manufacturers, distributors, and 
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consumers. Additional publicity and promotion are 

under consideration. 

Home economics teacher-retailer project. (See 
report of Edna Amidon, AHEA representative on 
NCRC.) A brief report of the committee’s plans 
and recommendations for 1949-50 was prepared and 
published in NCRC News. 

ASA standards for cooking and baking utensils. 
(See report of Ardenia Chapman, AHEA repre- 
sentative on the standards council of ASA.) 

Publicity and promotion. A subcommittee con- 
sidered the need for publicizing the work of our 
representatives on ASA; the standards for cooking 
and baking utensils Z61.1, sponsored by AHEA; and 
consumer interests projects and plans. They recom- 
mended that they were “in favor of as much pub- 
licity as possible on standards and on the consumer 
interests program—both in the JouRNAL and in any 
leaflets AHEA is able to finance.”’ In line with this 
statement, the following has been done: 

1. A letter was sent calling attention to the new 
standards for utensils, making suggestions for 
their utilization by our members and other con- 
sumers, and pointing out the need for demonstra- 
tions, exhibits, and other promotion and pub- 
licity. With it, from the AHEA headquarters 
went a copy of Z61.1 to a selected group of about 
800 Association leaders. 

2. The JourNAL editor has been requested to publish 
an article in the JouRNAL on the meaning and 
responsibility of AHEA membership in the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, the article to have 
a suitable cover page and to be available as a 
reprint. 

Rayon standards. 
need for standards for rayon has been prepared by 
Pauline Beery Mack. Plans are to distribute it 
and to work for rayon standards through our mem- 
bership in ASA. 

Recommendations of the committee for AHEA 
tentative standard for cotton housework dresses. 


The proposed standard for cotton housework dresses, 


A pamphlet presenting the 


prepared by a subcommittee in the committee, has 
been approved by committee members and was sub- 
mitted to the executive board at its July meeting 
for approval as an AHEA tentative standard for 
house dresses. 

The proposed standard includes specifications for 
the materials and the construction used in house 
dresses made from three types of cotton fabric. 
Eventually, it is hoped that the standard will be 
expanded to include details of size and fit of the 


dresses. 
The practicability of the standard was checked 
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by six manufacturers of house dresses before being 
approved by the subcommittee. Three of the manu- 
facturers consented to make three dresses each, 
according to the standard, for display at the annual 
meeting in Boston. 

The committee hopes that the proposed standard 
for cotton house dresses will receive the support of 
the members of the AHEA. With the approval ot 
the standard, plans can then be developed for pub- 
licizing its existence and its use. 

The committee wishes to express sincere appre- 
ciation to members of the staff at the AHEA head- 
quarters office for the generous response to the many 
requests for service from the committee and for thei 
thoughtful help in co-ordinating the committe 
efforts. 

Committee program. A Town Meeting to discuss 
the question “What should the AHEA do about 
standards for consumer goods?” was sponsored at 
the Boston convention. A large attendance and 
lively discussion indicated widespread interest in 
the subject. Also committee activities included ex- 
hibits of standardized equipment and foods. The 
house dresses were modeled, and Mary Whitlock 
pointed out important features on a television pro- 
gram.—HeEnrietta M. THompson, Chairman 

| The executive board approved the tentative con- 
sumer standard for cotton house dresses and agreed 
(1) that it should be made available to manufac- 
turers and (2) that it should be explained to mem- 
bers through the JOURNAL. | 


COUNCILORS’ CREDENTIALS 

The credentials committee reports the registra- 
tion of the following members of the council of the 
American Home Economics Association: past presi- 
dents, 5; elected officers, 7; salaried officers, 5; presi- 
dents of affiliated associations, 41; state councilors, 
39; chairmen of divisions, 4; chairmen of depart- 
ments, 9; total, 110 persons—-ELeaANor UpnHam 


WESTE ALL, Chairman 


ELECTIONS 
The elections committee presents the following 
report on the 1950 voting for AHEA’s officers: 
Total number of ballots counted........... 6,025 
Number of ballots received too late to be 
ee Nas iS tne ao a dn Kiem We 51 
Number of ballots cast out because of faulty 
Gini ila eee eke ea aa 4k ay 
Officers elected were: Catherine T. Dennis, vice- 
president; U. Vivian Crow, treasurer; Edna P 
Amidon and Margaret Ritchie, members of the 


nominating committee. 
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After discharging their duties, members of the 
elections committee wish to suggest that: 

1. Members should be better informed about de- 
partments and divisions. (Many voted in more 
4han one department and division.) 

2. All ballots should be marked in ink. 

3. Names should be checked more carefully before 
voting. 

t. Divisions and departments should be separated 
more distinetly on the ballot strip. 

Mrs. N. R. Exvuts, Chairman 


EVALUATION 


This committee made more tangible progress in 
1949-50 than in any preceding year in terms of test 
development and in the inauguration of the national 
college testing program. 

When analyses were made of results of the pre- 
liminary tryout of the home management and house- 
hold equipment tests in the spring of 1949, it was 
found that, although the tests were reasonably good 
from the statistical standpoint, they were not ac- 
ceptable to professional persons in the field. Con- 
sequently, it was decided to have separate tests for 
home management and for household equipment 
and to increase the membership of the committee 
Irma Gross and Mrs. Elizabeth Crandall wer 
added to the home management subcommittee and 
Mrs. Enid Sater Ross to the equipment subcom- 
mittec Many additional test items were con- 
structed, and others were revised on the basis of 
criticisms. A second tryout was made in December 
The results were highly gratifying, and although a 
vreat deal of extra expense was involved, it seemed 
that the money was well spent. The second forms 
of these tests are now almost ready lor pre liminary 
trvouts 

It was decided that the housing test should also 
be split into separate units. Items for the house 
planning tests are now almost ready for tryout 
It did not seem possible to produce a valid test in 
house furnishings unless media other than words 
could be used Whether really good tests in that 
area can be developed later will depend upon 
various factors. Certainly, there is no hope of 
developing them unless home economists purchase 
the present tests in sufficient quantity to enable the 
Educational Testing Service to finance the project 
or unless financial subsidy from other sources is ob- 
tained. Meanwhile, the house furnishing subcom- 
mittee has been disbanded. Because few colleges 
are as yet offering courses dealing with housing 
problems, the development of a test covering this 
area has been indefinitely postponed. 
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Last fall, publicity material regarding the na- 
tional testing program was sent to heads of all home 
economics departments. A follow-up letter was 
mailed early this spring. In several states, state 
chairmen were appointed to direct publicity. Some 
of them apparently did an excellent job. In other 
states, no interest was shown in the program. 

The testing program was successful from certain 
standpoints but a disappointment from others. Con- 
siderably more than a hundred colleges had ordered 
tests by mid-April, and doubtless many more did so 
later. In every state east of the Mississippi River, 
at least one college administered the tests, and in 
several states five or more colleges did so. Less in- 
terest was shown in the western states. Unfortu- 
nately, the majority purchased only tests and an- 
swer sheets but not the services offered. This means 
that much of the potential value of the program is 
lost. The larger institutions did not participate to 
the extent that the smaller ones did. Even when 
they did participate, many of them bought only 
a few tests. 

Some of the large colleges did administer the 
complete battery of tests to most of their seniors 
and, in some cases, to other groups as well. A few 
colleges apparently tested all their home economics 
students. 

When the evaluation committee began to func- 
tion, it was decided to attempt the development of 
tests at the college level. This was perhaps a mis- 
take, since the large sale is likely to be at the high 
school level. It may be possible to interest some 
commercial organization in offering a subsidy to de- 
velop high school tests. From the experience of the 
past five years, it appears that there will be ways 
of de veloping tests less expensively than those used 
in developing the college tests. Certainly, these 
possibilities will be canvassed 

Many people are interested in the tests; more 
doubtless will be when they become acquainted with 
the kinds of information which may be obtained by 
their use. It is crucial that wise decisions be made 
concerning next steps because many thousands of 
dollars have been invested in the program to date, 
and the labors of the past five years are only now 
beginning to pay dividends. 

It is recommended that AHEA grant to the evalu- 
ation committee the sum of $1,000 to be used as the 
committee deems best in contributing to either o1 
both of the following: 
|. Help to get the three tests for which materials ars 

now almost ready into published form 
2. Help to pay for preparing the report which would 


go to the participating colleges to give them as 
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many as possible of the results of the testing 
program 

Ciara Brown Arny, Chairman 

| Executive board approved funds for carrying to 

a conclusion tests now in progress and for sending 

the report of the status of these tests to participat- 


ing colleges. | 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 

The activities of the committee have included: 
preparation of various forms and blanks for com- 
mittee use, much correspondence, and selection of 
persons to receive the awards. Three fellowships 
were offered this year; for these, 17 applications 
were received. All of the applicants were capable 
and promising home economists, and as a group 
they represented a wide variety of education, ex- 
perience, colleges and universities, and sections of 
the United States. Choices were by no means easy 
to make. 

The awards (to be used in 1950-51) were: the 
Effie I. Raitt fellowship of $500 to Mrs. Metta V. 
Zahorsky, the Omicron Nu fellowship of $1000 to 
Catherine A. Rockwood, and the Evaporated Milk 
Association fellowship of $1250 to Mrs. Johnnie H. 
Watts. 

Mrs. Zahorsky will study home economics edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois; Miss Rock- 
wood, edueation at the University of Chicago; and 
Mrs. Watts, nutrition at the University of Chi- 
eago. All of them have their master’s degrees, 
and their study next year will apply on doctorates, 
if they so desire. 

The committee recommends: 

1. That the requirement of a favorable medical re- 
port for a fellowship award be continued 

That all forms and procedures used and followed 
this year be carefully checked and revised as 


ho 


needed 

3. That January 15 be the final date for mailing ap- 
plications for the fellowships to the chairman 
of the committee, and January 31, the final date 
for accepting them by the chairman 

4. That the fellowship awards be made not later 
than March 15 

Lucite Rust, Chairman 


| Recommendation approved by executive board. | 


HOME ECONOMICS IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION 


This committee was assigned the responsibility 


of stimulating the evaluation of college programs in 
home economics. With the publication of the book 
Home Economics in Higher Education and reprints 
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of the evaluation device, “Appendix B,” tools to 
assist with a critical review of college programs 
were available for the first time. To introduce 
these and to foster self-evaluation in a large num- 
ber of institutions within the limits of time of the 
committee members and the size of the budget, a 
series of short conferences for home economics staff 
members was planned. 

The workshops were to be two days in length, 
were not to exceed 40 to 50 individuals present, and 
were to provide opportunity for two staff members 
from each institution. This was the size recom- 
mended for such meetings by educators experienced 
in administering workshops. Since there are about 
400 colleges and universities granting degrees with 
a major in home economies, not all could be invited 
to attend meetings this year. As the middle-size in- 
stitutions are distributed all over the country and 
constitute a group with similar problems, it was 
decided to start with them. Six regional workshops 
for colleges with home economies faculties of 4 to 
25 members were planned. The one exception to 
this plan was in the far West, where the number 
of institutions is small and distances are great. In 
this region, all institutions were invited to par- 
ticipate. Three members of the committee attended 
each workshop, as well as one or two consultants in 
evaluation. The many consultants who so gener- 
ously gave their time contributed greatly to the 
success of the program. 

A total of 135 colleges and 213 faculty members 
attended the six workshops held during the winter 
and spring of 1950. In each workshop, great inter- 
est in self-evaluation was expressed by those at- 
tending. Many participants felt the need of more 
help and asked the committee to plan for additional 
workshops. In some regions, a committee was 
named to plan future meetings. 

At a meeting on accreditation called by the 
American Council on Education in Washington, 
D.C. in November 1949, the committee on home 
economics in higher education was asked to report 
the program being used by the American Home 
Economics Association to foster good home eco- 
nomics departments. The AHEA is one of the few 
professional associations that does not use accredit- 
ment as a means for determining membership. 

The committee recommends that it be continued 
for another year and granted a budget to permit 
carrying on the workshop program. The plans for 
next year include holding three workshops for in- 
stitutions with one to three members of the home 
economics faculty, one for those with more than 
25 faculty members, and one for Negro institutions. 
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Insofar as time and resources permit, assistance will 
be given to the regions holding follow-up work- 
shops. The study of particular problems such as 


core curriculum, curriculum in retailing, art, or 


institution administration; evaluation of student 
progress; or evaluation of staff can best be done by 
workshops two or three weeks in length. The com- 
mittee will study possible places for arranging these 
longer workshops during the summer of 1951. 
Marie Dyer, Chairman 


Executive board approved recommendations. 


INTERNATIONAL 

The Washington members of the international 
committee have had four general meetings. At one 
of these we were fortunate in having Dr. Dye meet 
with us. We always invited those members who 
were near by and had hoped to have Frances 
Swain present at our last meeting. Reports of the 
general meetings were sent to all members of the 
committee There were two special meetings on 
the international scholarship awards, called by Sybil 
Smith, chairman of that subcommittee. At one of 
these, Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, who handles the 
placement of the awardees, was present. 

The committee members have worked with the 
AHEA headquarters staff in covering meetings on 
international subjects called from time to time by 
different government agencies. In this we have had 
the co-operation of the home economists in Wash- 
ington, who have reported to us and to the Associa- 
tion Insofar as possible, brief reports of such 
meetings have been carried in the JOURNAL. The 
State Department presents periodically to represent- 
atives of national groups the problems to be dis- 
cussed by the councils and committees of the United 
Nations and has specialists outline the position the 
United States proposes to take on these problems 
There is an opportunity offered for raising questions, 
and it is hoped that, in the future, arrangements can 
be made for representatives of national organiza- 
tions to plav a more constructive part in advising 
on such statements. 

On May 24, Mrs. Roosevelt, as chairman of the 
Committee on United Nations Day, met with the 
representatives of national organizations, including 
AHEA 


bership prepare lor observance ot UN Davy on Oc- 


That committee has asked that our mem- 


tober 24 by acquainting groups anew with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations and has supplied special 
material and posters for such meetings. Copies have 
been sent to state international chairmen. 
Several representatives of the AHEA attended 
the international meeting of FAO held in Washing- 


ton in December 1949. Meetings of representatives 
of national organizations were held each day, at 
which issues to be decided in the conference were 
discussed and reasons for the United States’ posi- 
tion stated 

Members of the international committee and other 
AHEA representatives attended several meetings 
called by the Committee on Occupied Areas to dis- 
cuss educational needs of Japan, Germany, and 
Austria and the programs proposed for sending spe- 
cialists abroad and specialists and students here for 
training. 

It is encouraging to note that home economists are 
being sent in increasing numbers to these areas 
under the Army, civil authority, ECA, and Fulbright 
programs and that an increasing number of home 
economics workers and students are coming this 
way for training. This number, it is anticipated, 
will be increased when the Point IV program is 
implemented. This poses a problem for the states, 
and some thought must be given to an effort on 
the part of the AHEA to see that home economics 
makes its maximum contribution. 

As to Point IV, while authorization has been 
voted by Congress, no funds had been appropri- 
ated as of July 3. Detailed planning awaits funds 

Hazel Hatcher represented the AHEA’s inter- 
national committee at the meeting of the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers in Chicago 
in March. Dr. William C. Johnstone, director of 
the Office of Edueational Exchange in the State De- 
partment, reported there that as the result of the 
Point IV program an increasing number of trainees 
is to be expe ected. More specialists must be released 
to go abroad. He stressed the importance of orien- 
tation of students when they arrive and urged that 
considerable thought be given to their extracurricu- 
lar experiences in this country. You on our cam- 
puses and in our homes ean help with this. 

The committee was represented at a meeting 
called by ECA which stressed the contribution those 
going abroad for pleasure can make in building 
understanding. A brief note on this will appear in 
the October JOURNAL 

The state presidents at a meeting last year asked 
for a summary statement of state international 
activities for 1948-49. This went out to state chair- 
men or presidents on October 4. Since that time 
Dr. Hatcher has agreed to handle our liaison work 
with the states. She has sent three follow-up letters 
to state chairmen and has prepared a summary of 
the reports lor this year A mimeographed copy 
of this has been sent to each state chairman. Eight- 


een states reported activity. We know other states 
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have had work under way, but it seems difficult to 
get detailed reports of this. 

Miss Swain has kept lists of colleges and schools 
abread needing help and prepared a_ statement 
which has been sent to state chairmen expressing 
interest in this program. 

The chairman has maintained a list of individuals 
in foreign countries expressing an interest in cor- 
respondence. These names have been sent on re- 
quest to members of the Association wishing to 
correspond and send JouRNALS or other educational 
materials to persons abroad. 

The Helen W. Atwater international fellowship 
and seven! AHEA international scholarships have 
been awarded for 1950-51 to the following women 
(listed alphabetically by country) in co-operation 
with the college or university indicated: 

Elsa G. Haglund of Stockholm, Sweden (the Helen 
W. Atwater fellow)—The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Margaritha Glotz of Vienna, Austria—Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Mrs. Eileen M. Herrington of 
London, England—Rhode Island State College; 
Tuovi E. A. Kanninen of Jyviskyli, Finland—Ohio 
State University ; Mrs. Toini E. Tuomikoski of Mal- 
minkartano, Kaarela, Finland—University of Illi- 
nois; Elisabeth M. Engelken' of Frankfurt,Germany 

Texas State College for Women, Denton; Nomiki 
Tsoukala of Athens, Greece—Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; Theodora F. 8. M. van 
Schaik of The Hague, The Netherlands— Michigan 
State College. 

Contributions to the International Scholarship 
Fund during the year came from the following 
sources: $1,332.22 from college clubs, $1,036.95 from 
individual contributions, $500 from Omicron Nu, 
$500 from the U.S. delegation to the 7th Interna- 
tional Congress of Home Economics in Stockholm, 
and $264.88 from state and local home economics 
associations. The Helen W. Atwater International 
r ellowship Fund was increased by $1,033 in contri- 
butions and $237.50 in interest from investments. 

There is need for increased funds for the AHEA’s 
international scholarships. Each year, many worthy 
candidates cannot be accepted because of lack of 
funds. The students awarded the AHEA scholar- 
ships are placed at institutions offering work in 
the field of interest of the candidates and in a posi- 
tion to match the AHEA funds by a grant or remis- 
sion of fees. 

Candidates for these scholarships apply by using 
special blanks prepared by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. The applications go through 


‘Miss Engelken was unable to accept the award for 
1950-51 
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the committee in each country that screens appli- 
eants for study in the U.S.A. and are transmitted 
to the AHEA’s international committee through the 
Institute of International Education. In January, 
four members of the international committee met 
with representatives of the Institute in New York. 
From the home economics applications on hand at 
the time of this meeting, those which most nearly 
met the conditions that had been set up for the 
AHEA scholarships were selected for further con- 
sideration by the AHEA’s committee on interna- 
tional scholarship awards. The AHEA’s four repre- 
sentatives were asked to advise the staff of the 
Institute as to colleges which might be approached 
for placing the remaining candidates. In this way 
we feel that our influence was spread wider than 
to the candidates strictly our own.—Lovise STAN- 


LEY, Chairman 


LEGISLATIVE 


The effectiveness of AHEA’s legislative program 
depends directly upon the response and interest of 
the state associations. 

Five newsletters have been sent to the state legis- 
lative chairmen, and four additional ones were for- 
warded to members of this committee. In October 
1949, the second newsletter, the initial issue of the 
“Green Sheet,” was written to inform and advise 
members of the status of current bills, at the fed- 
eral level, within AHEA’s legislative program 

Appropriations. The Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics received AHEA’s sup- 
port in its request for its regular appropriation and 
in additional requests for funds to make a national 
survey of rural family living expenditures, purchase 
of new equipment, and research in low-cost farm 
housing. On February 15, the House subcommittee 
on agriculture of the appropriations committee 
heard testimony from Mrs. Eugene Callaghan, as 
representative of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Medical Women’s As- 
sociation, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
and the National Service Star Legion, in behalf of 
the BHNHE’s appropriation request. On February 
17, the same committee heard testimony from Mar- 
garet Reid and Grace Henderson, who were the 
AHEA’s special representatives, speaking in behalf 
of the increased appropriation. The legislative 
chairman attended both hearings. In its recom- 
mendation to the House, the subcommittee cut the 
Bureau's appropriation 16 per cent, not allowing any 
of the special requests. At this time, many leaders 
of the AHEA and many state associations sent let- 
ters of protest to their Representatives and Senators. 
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These letters were supplemented by a letter from 
the Association to each Representative. 

The Women’s Bureau was supported by AHEA 
in its request for appropriations by a statement on 
January 25, 1950, directed to the chairman of the 
House Labor—Federal Security Agency subcommit- 
tee. This statement was intended for the record. 

For the Children’s Bureau, AHEA submitted a 
statement to the chairman of the committee hear- 
ing this Bureau’s request for appropriations to reg- 
ister the Association’s support in the Congressional 
Record. The legislative chairman, accompanied by 
representatives of other national organizations rep- 
resented in the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, appeared before the same subcommittee 
Following the resolution recom- 
mended by AHEA’s food and nutrition division 
and adopted by the executive board at the San 


(Consumer. 


Francisco convention, Marion C. Pfund testified on 
behalf of the Association on August 4, 1949 at the 
bread hearing before the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration on the establishment of standards for bread 

On August 29, 1949 correspondence urging pas- 
sage of HR5187, a bill which would protect the con- 
sumer by labeling of furs, and similar labeling bills 
was sent to the chairman of the Senate interstate 
and foreign commerce committee for incorporation 
into the record 

Kfforts at the federal level in behalf of AHEA’s 
support ol the repe al of excise taxes on margariné 
culminated on March 17, 1950 with President Tru- 
man’s signing the bill which became effective Julv 
1, 1950 

Education 


man and a joint statement signed by her and by 


Letters from the legislative chair- 


representatives of other national organizations were 
directed to the chairman and members of the educa- 
tion and labor committee on the following dates: 
May 27, July 20, July 27, and August 19, 1949 and 
Mareh 1950 

On January 31, the legislative chairman, with 
representatives of other national organizations, in- 
terviewed the speaker of the House, Sam Rayburn, 
encouraging him to bring 8246 out of committee 

Housing. 


with the House committee on banking and cur- 


A statement was prepared and filed 


rency in support of a broader housing program. 
A statement was filed on Janu- 
ary 25, 1950, with the chairman of the Senate 


Social Se curity. 


finance committee for the record, urging passage of 
HR6000 extending coverage to domestic servants, 
employees of nonprofit organizations, self-employed 
individuals, and agricultural workers. 

Marcaret MANGER, Chairman 
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LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1950 ANNUAL 
MEETING 

The return to Boston of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association for its 4lst annual convention 
was an honor to New England home economists. 
We hope every one of the 2,706 who registered en- 
joyed the whole program from the welcoming maple- 
sugar-on-snew party right through the final day’s 
clambake, climaxed by a colorful New England 
sunset 

Early in December, we formed our subcommittees 
and appointed the chairmen. Approximately 400 
individuals served on the various committees. Presi- 
dents of the New England state associations ap- 
pointed members to serve on the committees, with 
the largest number from Massachusetts. 

The evening sail down Boston Harbor brought 
refreshing mid-convention relaxation and oppor- 
It pleased 


the hostess groups that the convention dinner to 


tunity for old friends to get together. 


honor our Association’s ploneers and past presidents 
took place appropriately in Boston Credit goes 
to radio station WEEI of CBS for the dramatiza- 
tion of historical periods in the development of home 
economics. 

New England offers much in history, education, 
and recreation. To the AHEA, we say “Come 
BAKER, Chair- 


again to Boston.”—KATHERINE L 


man; [IxLEANOR W. BATI MAN, Vice-Chairma? 


MEMBERSHIP CREDENTIALS 


The committee has been ready to consider ap- 
plications for membership referred to it by state 
membership committees, but no applications have 
been received this vear Guapys Wyckorr, Chair- 


man 


NOMINATING 


The nominating committee presented the slate of 
candidates from which a vote by ballot elected two 
officers—a vice-president and a treasurer—and two 
members of the 1950-51 nominating committee. 
The slate reflected the wishes of the membership, 
recommendations having been secured: (1) by run- 
ning a ballot in the October JouRNAL so that all 
members could make nominations; (2) through re- 
quests for nominations by letters from the AHEA 
headquarters office to executive committee mem- 
bers, past national officers, state presidents, and 
chairmen of departments; (3) by using lists of 
names of key persons sent in by officers and others 
during the past two years; and (4) by placing on 
this year’s list only those names suggested by at 
least two persons or organizations. 
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The official ballot, mailed to the membership on 
May 1, 


candidate and photographs of those nominated for 


included biographical material on each 


the offices of vice-president and treasurer. 

The chairman requested a meeting of the in- 
coming and outgoing members of the nominating 
committee during the annual meeting in Boston. 

The following suggestion was made by the 1949 
nominating committee: A compilation has been 
made of all the suggestions for officers sent in by 
key people for the last two years. This committee 
recommends that a list of possible candidates be 
chosen from these records and mailed to key per- 
sons, with the suggestion that they select candidates 
from this list, with the privilege, of course, of add- 
ing names of capable persons. 

Our committee thinks that this suggestion should 
be followed in 1950-51. Through an oversight, this 
method was not used this year. We also recom- 
mend that a ballot again be included in the Sep- 
tember or October JoURNAL so that every mem- 
ber may send in nominations if she cares to do 
so.—Mary Rokanur, Chairman 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS FUND 


The Permanent Headquarters Fund project has 
gone on apace—but a slow pace since last July; 
the increase during the vear being only $23,088.18. 
The pattern set in previous years has been con- 
tinued by the committee and its secretary at head- 
quarters, except that office time has been reduced. 

Only one new state (West Virginia) has reached 
the goal of $15 per member. In the amount of con- 
tributions, Illinois with $10,962.05 stands at the 
top, having been given a recent boost by the Chi- 
cago. home economics in business group which sent 
in a check for $3,750 as the profit on the sale of 
their own book of desserts. 

The total fund as of June 30 is $125,771.63 of 
which $1,589.50 is in unpaid pledges. Of the total, 
$1,054.67 has been contributed by homemakers 
groups, $3,493.54 by college clubs, and $1,699.99 by 
Future Homemakers of America. 

As the money accumulates, it is invested in gov- 
ernment bonds. That investment now stands at 
$116,674.08 besides $629 in contributed bonds 
counted at purchase price. Interest on investments 
has amounted to $4,441.62. 

What is the next step? And how is it to be 
taken? We leave the answers to the executive 
board.—Lucy McCormack, Chairman 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS PLANNING 


Committee inactive—Mavup Witson, Chairman 
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PROGRAM FOR THE 1950 ANNUAL MEETING 


Building a program for the annual meeting is 
like assembling a delicate and intricate mosaic. It 
cannot be hurried and pulled together with a few 
rapid movements. The final program is the result 
of much thought, much alteration of opinion, and 
hours of patient, persistent effort and careful nego- 
tiation. The executive se cretary of the AHEA and 
the staff carry on a great deal of the necessary 
detailed work because they are in the central posi- 
tion. 

All members of the 1950 committee were present 
at the planning meeting called for November 9, 10 
and 11, 1949 at AHEA headquarters. The excellent 
report of the 1949 evaluation committee was re- 
viewed and used as a basis for planning not only the 
general meetings but also for a letter of suggestions 
to division and department chairmen. If a pro- 
gram planning committee is to profit by the sug- 
gestions of intelligently critical members who have a 
deep interest in the responsibilities of the Associ- 
ation, there must be machinery available and lines 
of communication set up to get this opiion to them 
An evaluation committee is at least one of the ways 
of compiling member reactions to convention pro- 
grams, and the planning committee recommended 
that an evaluation committee be appointed again 
for the 1950 annual meeting in Boston 

The committee asked itself a basic planning ques- 
tion: “What are the purposes ol the 1950 con- 
vention in Boston?” Members evolved the follow- 
ing list of five purposes, several of which were a 
fresh statement of the continuing goals of the Asso- 
clation program 

The 1950 convention in Boston will: (1) help 
us to grow professionally and to co-operate in 
strengthening our Association; (2) broaden our un- 
derstanding of home economics and of the con- 
tribution it may make to better family living; (3) 
increase our knowledge in the various fields of hom 
economics and help us become aware otf improved 
methods of guiding learning through group partici- 
pation; (4) provide opportunities lor fellowship and 
fun; and (5} help us interpret to others the unique 
place of home economics In democratic living 

One way to integrate the many and varied ses- 
sions of a large convention program Is to focus all 
programs on a common theme. The committee con- 
sidered many statements of a core idea and emerged 
with the one that headed the printed program 
“Enlarging the Sphere of Home Economics.” This 
statement was Interpreted to mean a growing, ex- 


panding understanding of home economics and its 
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contribution to families of the world—an enlarged 
understanding for members of the Association and 
for others who need and wish interpretation. 

Home economists attend annual meetings with 
many and differing expectations. The general ses- 
sions are the common meeting ground, and it was 
agreed that their appeal should be broad and sub- 
stantial. The Tuesday morning opening session, 
which set the convention stage, was planned on an 
international theme. Family living the world ove! 
has been and continues to be a major concern To 
all hom econoliists This, as well as othe general 
sessions, Was designed to “enlarge the sphere.” In 
addition to an international speaker, we planned to 


" 
Association 


nave oul president's “State Oo! thi 
message and an opening greeting from a well-known 
New England person 


Since research is the heart of a program rooted 


In selence and scientifie investigation, the second 


| 
veneral session 


g Family Living in 1950." was 
planned to give a review of two of the fields doing 
extensive research. Family economies and textiles 
were selected for this vear in view of the programs 
presented at previous annual meetings. This second 
gencral meeting Was <clected, also, to give the mem- 
bers a preview and close-up look at the Mideentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
It was hoped that this part ol thre program would 
strengthen our convictions to work in local ecom- 
munities for more effective programs for children 
and youth 

The Mideenturv International Dinner, honoring 
early home economists, AHEA presidents, and inter- 


; 


national vucsts, Was planned as a general sesslon TO 
the entire group It was hoped that the dinner 
would renew old fnendships, start new ones, and 
provide opportunities for fellowship and = fun 

Plans were set up to hold the first council meet- 
ing along with the Association’s business meeting 
on Thursday morning, July 13. The committee felt 
that the official business of the Association should 
have an important spot on the program since it 
elves members an opportunity to see lor themselves 
the compheated and fascinating workings of a larg 
organization The second council meeting was 
placed after the general session on Friday atternoon 

Social occasions were carefully considered to add 
balance and fun and to give those from other parts 
of the country an opportunity to know New Eng- 
land While alumnae luncheons contribute greatly 
to the social part of the program, they also provide 
an opportunity for the recruitment and pubhe re- 
lations programs 


sinee many (\ssoclation members are interested 
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in research reports, this committee decided to follow 
the plan of last vear and provide a place on the pro- 
gram for such meetings. Tuesday evening was 
scheduled so that research groups or committees 
and other special vroups could meet This early 
scheduling avoided conflicts with division and de- 
partment programs 


A number of evaluators at last vear’s annua 
meeting believed that more effort should be made 
to pull the major contributions of all sessions to- 
gether and point up their relatedness With thas 
thought In mind, the committee provided & plac 
on the last veneral session for such & summary 
This method of integrating the program was a new 
feature and one the committee felt held consider- 
able Pron Is¢ 

The program for AHEA’s annual meeting Is not 
the work of a small committee, no matter how com- 
petent or Willing it det bye It is the dreaming 
planning, and endless effort of a verv large and 
energetic list Ol \HI \ members, and it Is a very 
real pry ilege to be a member of that team keDNA 


MIARTIN, Chairma) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Advisory on Advertising in the Journal 


a | 


= in the past, the members hia 


Again this vear, a 
not worked as a committee but individually have 
reviewed, comme nted upon, and eriticized the proofs 
of advertisements for the JouRNAL oF HoME Eco- 
NoMics. Proofs were sent to all members so that 
each member had the opportunity. to review all 
the advertisements In some cases, changes have 
been recommended Which, because of printing dead- 
lines or other conditions, have not been acted upon 
Therefore, it is the recommendation of the members 
of the committee that the executive board recon- 
sider the committee's purpose and the means ot 
carrying it out The members have expr ssed 
doubt that the name of the committee Is a true 
representation of the nature of the functions asked 


} 


Of it or of the scope ol work done The committe 


asks that the correspondence between members of 
the committee and the officers of the Association 
about these matters be made a part of its report 
to the executive board.—Epna Van Horn, Charr- 
pei 

Executive board changed name to review ol 
advertising committee. Function of new committe 
is to review all advertising as it appears in the 
JOURNAL and to advise business manager if any mis- 
statements or undesirable advertising is included 


Committee will also advise business manager on 
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questions related to acceptance of exhibits at an- 
nual meeting. | 


Advisory Editorial on AHEA Publications 


The major undertaking of this committee and the 
staff of the JourNaL or Home Economics during 
the year 1949-50 has been to make the JoURNAL 
better balanced, more representative of interests of 
all members of the AHEA than heretofore. This 
is not a new enterprise: every editor has worked 
toward this end; every editor has felt that results 
fell short of her goal. This year, the policies com- 
mittee and the JouRNAL staff have worked together 
on plans for obtaining articles of professional serv- 
ice to every division and department. 

Issuing a well-balanced JoURNAL is not an easy 
task. Plans for obtaining articles from each major 
subject-matter and job-interest area must be made 
well in advance of publication dates; letters must 
be sent to potential authors according to a schedule 
that allows busy professional people time for writ- 
ing; arrangements must be made for additional 
requests in areas where there are declinations. No 
one issue of the JouRNAL can give the same space 
to each of the various interest-groups, but the editor 
works ceaselessly on the problem of achieving bal- 
ance throughout the year. 

Another concern of the policies committee and 
the JouRNAL staff has been the establishment of 
procedures for review of articles submitted to the 
JourRNAL. If a professional magazine is to gain and 
keep a reputation as a source of authoritative 
articles in its interest-areas, it must arrange for 
authoritative appraisal of material before publica- 
tion. No editor can make such appraisals, for this 
is not a one-man job. No one person can have 
the necessary degree of specialized education in 
each of the areas of knowledge involved. Other 
magazines have set up reviewing boards or com- 
mittees composed of persons of unquestioned pro- 
fessional competence whose interests are representa- 
tive of those of its different membership groups. 
During the year just passed, the policies commit- 
tee has been working out a similar arrangement. 
Members of the technical advisory committee of 
the JouRNAL have done the reviewing. 

Experience has demonstrated that, in areas where 
the number of articles submitted to the JourNAL 
is large, the work of review is too heavy for one 
person. The policies committee, therefore, recom- 
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mends: that the membership of the technical ad- 
visory committee be increased in order that more 
persons can share the work and that a description 
of the work of review be given to each person asked 
to serve on this technical committee in order that 
she may know the time involved before she accepts 
membership. 

To members of the Association goes much of the 
credit for maintaining the high quality of our 
JOURNAL. They have been generous in responding 
to requests for articles and book reviews; they have 
contributed to “In Short” and have served as ab- 
stracters and news editors; they have helped the 
editor and the policies committee by suggesting 
interesting articles and potential authors. The task 
of getting out a good JOURNAL, however, is never- 
ending; there always is an issue just ahead. Con- 
sequently, co-operation of Association members also 
must be ceaseless. The editor will need generous 
help from many home economists if we are to con- 
tinue to make our good JouRNAL better—Day 
Monroe, Chairman 

[Executive board accepted committee's recom- 
mendation presented by Ivol Spafford that the 
JOURNAL provide a section for readers’ letters 
(Watch Journau for further details.) Board also 
approved an increase in the number of technical 


advisers. | 


TIME AND PLACE OF ANNUAL MEETING 

This committee has carried on its work by cor- 
respondence. The chairman has served on a sub- 
committee of the executive committee to develop 
plans for procedures to be followed in selection of 
places in which to hold the annual convention. 
Definite arrangements have been made for the 1951 
and 1952 meetings as follows: Cleveland, Ohio, from 
June 26 to 29, 1951; Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
June 24 to 27, 1952. 

An invitation has been received from the Wis- 
consin Home Economics Association to hold the 
convention in Milwaukee either in 1953 or 1955 
and from the Illinois Home Economics Association 
for a meeting in Chicago in 1953. Mrs. Gertrude 
N. Stieber, business manager of AHEA, was re- 
quested to investigate the convention facilities in 
various cities—Dora 8S. Lewis, Chairman 

[The AHEA council authorized the executive 
committee to select the convention city for 1953 at 
its January meeting. ] 
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From Representatives 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, 
COUNCIL AND CONSUMER GOODS COM- 
MITTEE OF THE 

The American Home Economics Association as 
a member body of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation has been represented on the standards coun- 
eil by Ardenia Chapman and on the consumer goods 
committee by Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert and Edna 
Brandau. Helen Judy Bond has served on the 
standards marks committee of the standards council 
and Pauline Beery Mack has represented the Asso- 
ciation on the subcommittee on rayon. 

The activities of the ASA included a meeting of 
the member bodies, which was held on March 23, 
1950 to discuss the purposes, functions, and serv- 
ices of the ASA, since it was felt that the repre- 
sentatives of the member bodies needed some orien- 
tation in the work of the ASA. 

The standards council has gone on record during 
the year as favoring the development of Interna- 
tional Standards insofar as possible. Home econo- 
mists who have worked for years for the promotion 
of standards in this country will be glad to know 
of this step on the part of the standards council 

During the last year, the ASA’s committee on 
ravon has made great progress. Tentative agree- 
ment has been reached on 50 standards for rayon 
fabrics for men’s and women’s clothing and for 
household draperies. These standards have been 
ordered to be printed as a formal letter ballot, three 
months being allowed for the co-operating bodies 
to formulate their instructions to their committee 
representatives. This is the largest and most im- 
portant textile project undertaken by the ASA. 
Rapid progress has been possible largely because 
the American Viscose Company has made available 
to the committee the technical data of their “Crown 
Tested” program. 

Fifty-two textile test methods have been ap- 
proved, based largely on the work of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 

ASA has also approved 21 standards for soaps 
and synthetic detergents. Of these, 14 are used in 
the household. 

An American Standard for household electric 
water heaters has been approved and issued. Speci- 
fications for electric ranges and flatirons are par- 
tially completed and will be published in the near 
future. 

A long-time ambition of the AHEA has now been 


realized by the publication of the “American Stand- 
ard Dimensions, Tolerances, and Terminology for 
Home Cooking and Baking Utensils.” This stand- 
ard, which includes tolerances for measuring cups 
and spoons, was developed co-operatively by a com- 
mittee on which 20 national groups were repre- 
sented. The AHEA provided the technical leader- 
ship for development of these standards, and the 
AHEA’s consumer interests committee sent copies 
of this bulletin on standards to teachers of hom« 
economics, extension representatives, and others urg- 
ing the use of the standards in the purchasing ot! 
new equipment. 

It is gratifying to report that the ASA has adopted 
a certification and labeling policy, including an offi- 
cial certification mark, and has set up an adminis- 
trative committee to supervise certification and 
labeling programs for consumer goods in which the 
ASA mark is to be used. The rayon project in- 
cludes provision for certification and labeling. 

Members of the AHEA will be interested to know 
that Senator Ralph E. Flanders has introduced a 
bill to incorporate the American Standards Associa- 
tion by congressional charter. A charter for the 
ASA would be of much interest to home economists, 
since it would strengthen the ASA’s work in con- 
sumer goods. 

[t is important that many more home economists 
be in direct contact with the ASA’s progress on 
consumer goods standards. We have an obligation 
to make every effort possible to implement the 
standards and to get them into use. This we can 
do by using the standards in our educational work 
and by persuading local merchants to make use 
of them as a merchandising technique. ARDENIA 
CHAPMAN 

{Executive board approved recommendation that 
AHEA sponsor request to ASA for establishment of 
American Standard on pressure cookers, pressure 


canners, and beverage makers. | 


CO-ORDINATING COUNCIL OF THE AHEA, 
AVA, AND NEA 


Two meetings of the council were held during 
the year. The group met in San Francisco at the 
time of the annual meeting of the AHEA and again 
in Atlantic City immediately following the annual 
meeting of the American Vocational Association 

The work of the council has centered upon a 
clarification of its purposes and method of function- 
ing, a discussion of specific projects that might be 
recommended to the executive boards of the three 
associations, and a review of the programs of 
work of the three organizations. 
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The following suggestions for revision of the 
functions of the co-ordinating council were sent to 
the executive boards of the three associations for 
approval. 

The purposes of the council shall be: 

1. To co-ordinate the program of work of AHEA 
and the home economies sections of AVA and 
NEA through (a) reviewing the programs of 
work in the three organizations to note trends 
and common and needed points of emphasis; (b) 
reporting findings and offering suggestions to 
the national organizations at the annual meeting 
of each association; (¢) informing each organiza- 
tion of the purposes, projects, and accomplish- 
ments of the other organizations; and (d) en- 
couraging support of projects and co-operative 
work on matters of common interest 

2. To strengthen the profession of home economics 
through promoting the growth of the three or- 
ganizations by (a) encouraging state co-ordinat- 
ing councils and (b) encouraging co-operative 
membership drives at local and state levels 
Major projects included in the list of activities 


of the council for the year were: 

1. A revision of the leaflet “National Organiza- 
tions Serving Home Economics Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators,” published in 1947 (Copies will be 
made available to teachers, administrators, and 
college home economics seniors. | 

Co-operation with the Motion Picture Associa- 


to 


tion of America in developing film excerpts which 
may be used in teaching family relations and 
child development 

3. Promotion of more good home economics articles 
in journals represented by the three organizations 
and in allied fields 

4. Review of the programs of work and co-operative 
activities of the three associations in order to 
point out common points of emphasis, areas 
needing future emphasis, and ways in which home 
economies may co-operate with edueation in 
other areas 

Merie D. Byers and HELEN MIcHELSON 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, AD- 
VISORY BOARD OF THE 


The American Home Economics Association as 
co-sponsor of the Future Homemakers of America 
is called upon to give guidance and help in deter- 


mining policies for the organization. 

Its membership now totals 287,612—approxi- 
mately 27,000 more than at the same time last 
vear. FHA now has 7,341 chapters in 45 states, 
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Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Guam. The Guam chap- 
ter, new this year, has 233 members. 

National FHA week was observed in the schoo! 
vear just closing—from October 30 to November 5. 
State governors and mayors of many towns and 
cities issued proclamations, and most chapters cele- 
brated each day with a special event. More details 
can be found in the February issue of Teen Times 
in the article “FHA Week—What We Did.” 

FHA’s newest national project is “Familhes To- 
gether.” In carrying it out, almost every chapter 
has held Daddy Date Nights, Mother-Daughte 
Banquets, and Family Fun Fests, to which every 
member brings mom, pop, baby sister, big brother, 
and sometimes grandparents, too 

Other national projects are the “World Christmas 
Festival,” to which FHA chapters contributed an 
estimated 10,000 packages; the adoption of home 
economics Classes and of individual children in war- 
affected countries, sending them supplies and corre- 
sponding with them; and working for funds for the 
leadership training fund 

The second national convention—* Tod: v's Youth 
and Tomorrow’s Homemakers”—was held June 28 
to July 1, 1950 in the Municipal Auditorium, Kansas 
City, Missouri Over 2.000 members attended. 1n- 
cluding two from Hawaii and one from Puerto 
Rico. New national officers were electe l. and praj- 
ects and plans were made for the coming veal 
Talks were heard on home life in other lands suc! 
as England and Siam. Discussions on “Future 
Homemakers in the Homes of America” and a skit 
on “Growing Step by Step Through Degrees of 
Achievement” were part of the program. Delegates 
from every state participated in the All States 
Chorus and in the dramatic presentation, *Parade of 
Regions.” 

AHEA’s college club advisers in adjoining states 
were Invited to attend and participate mn the conven- 
tion. 

National publicity for the convention imeluded 
coast-to-coast radio programs on all four net- 
works and widespread newspaper coverage. 

The advisory board expresses appreciation for the 
excellent service rendered by Mary Lee Hurt as 
national adviser the past vear 

We welcome Lela Smartt, the new national ad- 
viser, and Jerline Kennedy, the assistant national 
adviser. Miss Smartt was formerly district super- 
visor at Gallatin, Tennessee; Miss Kennedy, area 
supervisor at East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas. 

As representatives of the AHEA, Frances Urban 
and Edna Kraft James attended the advisory board 
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meeting in Kansas City in December 1949 and the 
national meeting in Kansas City in June 1950. Miss 
Urban serves on the headquarters advisory com- 
mittee in Washington, D. C., the function of which 
is to confer with the FHA national adviser regard- 
ing headquarters business. Mrs. James serves as a 
member of the executive committee of the FHA 
advisory board.—Epna Krarr JAMES 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH 
No meeting this year—EstTHer McGinnis 


NATIONAL CONSUMER-RETAILER COUNCIL 


The National Consumer-Retailer Couneil’s pro- 
gram for the past vear is summarized below: 

|. Fifty-two weekly radio programs known as 

“Keys to Wise Buying” were broadeast during 

the year Thev were carried by 24 stations 


as a publie service reaching into 30 states 


to 


Thirty-four leaflets deseribing the information 

needed for wise buving Ol specific commodities 

were published in a “Keys to Wise Buying” 

serles Forty-five thousand leaflets wer dlis- 

tributed in the past 12 months 

3. The Council’s publication, the NCRC News 
whieh was published in six issues during the 
year, reached educators, consumer leaders, and 
store executives through its circulation of ap- 
proximately 7500. At their request, 2,118 home 
economists were added to the mailing list this 
vear, Ol which the Majority were home demon- 
stration agents 

4. The leaflet “Here’s How Informative Labels 
Help Stretch Your Dollars” was reprinted dur- 
ing the veal 

5. “A Program for Home Economies Teacher- 

Retailer Cooperation” which was worked out 


and jointly sponsored by the Extension Service, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the Offic 
of Edueation, Federal security Agency, has 
been continued and the bulletin revised on the 
basis of last vear’s expe rience. 

6. The Couneil sponsored the second in a series ot 
national summer seminars for college teachers 
of textiles and clothing at Syracuse University 
and made plans for the third in the series to 


be held this summet 


~ 


A sales promotional package program has been 
developed as a service to retailers to stimulate 
and aid retail use of specifie quality information 
about merchandising in- selling procedures 
These packages are being distributed monthly. 


So far they have dealt with men’s shirts, women’s 


blouses, girls’ cotton dresses, and electric refrig- 
erators. Forty thousand copies have been dis- 
tributed. 

8. In May, the Council sponsored at Memphis, 
Tennessee a conference on consumer-retailet 
relations attended by consumers, educators, 
and retailers from Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. The conference had as its purpose 
to discuss means of putting into effect co-opera- 
tive programs at the community level in the 
Arkansas-Mississippi- Tennessee area and to set 
a pattern for conferences for other areas. 

9. An NCRC committee on co-operation and dis- 
tributive education has been set up; several 
meetings were held during the year. Just as 


home economics education 1s 


an adjunct to the 
consumer side of the counter. distributive edu- 


eation is an adjunct to the retail side of the 


counter The purpose ol the NCRC co-opera- 
tive project with the distributive educators 1s 
to formulate a program to help in their teaching 
and to further the basie council program 
10. In the summer of 1949, the Council, in co-opera- 
tion with the Infants’, Children’s, and Teens’ 
Wear Buyers’ Association and the home eco- 
nomics departments of New York University 
and Hunter College, conducted a survey of con- 
sumer experience and preterences regarding five 
items of children’s clothing aimed at helping 
to bring about the production of goods more 
closely geared to consumer needs and wants 
1] \ consumer-retailer clinie was Ssponsore d by thre 
Council in co-operation with the School of Busi- 
ness of the College ot the City ol New York 
in the fall of 1949 
12. Three state home economics associations and 
two other home economics groups (tone stat 
and one national) received assistance with then 
meetings from NCRC staff members Retailer 
groups also received this type of service in one 
national and one regional meeting 
The four American Home Economies Association 
members on the NCRC have worked this vear to 
co-ordinate their activities with those of the con- 
sumer interests committee of the AHEA. Council 
members attended the fall meeting of the consumer 
interests committee, at which time a report of the 
work of the Council was given Reports of the 
consumer interests committee and their materials 
have been received by the AHEA’s repres¢ ntatives 
on the NCRC. 
The recommendation of last vear'’s AHEA coun- 
cil members, to add to the paid staff a home econo- 


mist, with the qualifications suggested in their ree- 
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ommendation, was brought to the attention of the 
Council through its board of directors this year. 
The conditions as set forth in the 1949 report justi- 
fying such an addition still prevail. 

Time has been given during the year to getting 
the Council on a sounder financial basis and to 
improving the organization of the NCRC board 
itself. On the agenda for the July 6, 1950 meeting 
of the Council is an item to increase the size of the 
board of directors. A recommendation will be made 
for four, instead of two, AHEA representatives 
for next year.—Epna P. AmMIpon 


SCHOOL LUNCH, JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
AHEA, ADA, AND SFSA ON 


The American Home Economies Association was 
represented at the meeting of the joint school lunch 
committee in Washington, D. C. on November 17, 
1949. The following areas of work were suggested 
for the consideration of the participating organiza- 
tions: (1) the collection of information and the 
formulation of recommendations concerning state 
certificates for home economies teachers with re- 
spect to school lunch education; (2) the study of 
offerings in college curriculums to prepare for schoo! 
lunch management and supervision; and (3) the 
study of civil service requirements for food service 
positions of all types in all states. 

Definite selection of projects was deferred pend- 
ing the acceptance of a general chairman to co- 
ordinate the work of the three associations. 

It is recommended that the AHEA continue hav- 
ing representation on the joint committee and par- 
ticipate actively in the program of work.—Ger- 
TRUDE N. Bowre, Chairman 


From Fellows 


EFFIE I. RAITT FELLOW, 1949.50 


With the aid of this fellowship, it has been pos- 
sible to continue the study of the sorption properties 
and relationships of certain cotton and linen fabrics. 
It is expected that the experimental work included 
in the study will have been completed in the textile 
laboratories of the University of Minnesota by the 
end of the current school year. The statistical com- 
putations which could be done parallel with the 
experimental work have been completed, but some 
of the larger statistical analyses remain to be cal- 
culated.—FLORENCE E. PETZEL 
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WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE 


The AHEA continued its representation in the 
WJCC for 1949-50. This organization provides a 
means for exchange of information and a method 
of working for legislative measures pertaining to 
general welfare. 

The executive secretary of AHEA, Mildred Hor- 
ton, acted as delegate for the AHEA group and as 
chairman of the committee to work for appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Mrs. Ella McNaughton, as the alter- 
nate, served as chairman of the housing committee 
and on the lookout committee to represent current 
legislative measures. Mrs. Margaret Manger, the 
Association’s legislative chairman, served as a chair- 
man of arrangements for a dinner to honor the 
women members of Congress and on the social 
security committee. Frances Urban represented 
the AHEA on the committee discussing legislation 
pertaining to educational bills. Other committees 
in which the AHEA participated discussed inter- 
national legislation, the local public health units 
bill, and appropriations for the Children’s Bureau 
and the Women’s Bureau. 

During the course of the year, it became apparent 
that an evaluation of the group’s methods of work 
was necessary. Several meetings were devoted to 
a discussion of the present needs of the group, and 
recommendations were made suggesting working 
procedures. 

Copies of the “Constitution and Bylaws of thi 
WJCC” are available upon request.— MILDRED 


Horton 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOW, 1949-50 


My research project, “An investigation of how 
homemakers from two different social class levels, 
upper-middle and upper-lower, actually function in 
family life; the values relative to homemaking; the 
methods of carrying out the responsibilities of being 
a wife, mother, manager, a person with individual 
needs and wishes,” has involved considerable back- 
ground preparation in trying to work out a satis- 
factory method of securing the desired information. 
The combining of the research methods of home 
management and social anthropology is a relatively 




















new approach to be undertaken by a home econo- 
mist. The methodology, of necessity, must be 
adapted from the two fields and worked into a 
functioning whole. Plans for a pilot study, to be 
carried out this summer, are in the process of being 
completed. The results of this study will determine 
the procedure for the major part of the research 
project, which will be carried out next year. 
DorotHy M. GRery 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION FEL- 


LOW, 1949-50 


This vear I have been assisting with a calcium 


Resolutions 


1. Resolved, That the AHEA express its sincere 
gratitude to the Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association for the painstaking, thoughtful, and 
tireless efforts which have made this forty-first 
annual meeting outstandingly successful 

2. Resolved, That the Association congratulate the 
program committee for its selection of such a 
timely theme—‘Enlarging the Sphere of Home 
Economics’’—and for obtaining speakers with the 
talent to develop this theme in such a challeng- 
ing manner—to each speaker the Association is 
greatly indebted 

3. Resolved, That the Association pay tribute to 
the chairman and vice-chairman of the local ar- 
rangements committee and their committee mem- 
bers who were responsible for the masterful 
handling of the numerous details of the meet- 
ing. 

4. Resolved, That the Association extend thanks to 
all home economists of New England, who re- 
flected the true warmth of New England hospi- 
tality throughout the entire meeting 
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balance study to determine the utilization by nine 
college women of calcium from two salts, the gluco- 
nate and lactate, and from milk. My special interest 
in this study has been to determine the relationship 
of the basal metabolic rate of these normal young 
women to their calcium utilization 

If the results of this preliminary work indicat 
the need for further research, it will serve as a basis 
for a future study. In addition to this preliminary 
work, I have been taking courses to meet the re- 
quirements for a PhD candidate at Ohio State Uni- 


versity.— Mary Fuqua 


5. Resolved, That the Association express its ap- 
preciation to the home economics associations of 
the New England states and other organizations 
which have co-operated with them in making 
possible the unusual, colorful, and ingenious 
social events 

6. Resolved, That the Association thank the radio, 
press, and other business firms of Boston and 
elsewhere for their interest and generosity in con- 
tributing to the success of the meeting 

7. Resolved, That the Association compliment the 
exhibitors on the choice and presentation of then 


respective products and express its appreciation 
for the generosity of their service to the Asso- 
ciation 
8. Resolved, That the Association continue to lend 
its full support to the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth and make 
every effort to develop effective plans for follow- 
ing up this conference at state and community 
levels 
Marcaret CHaney, Chairman 
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1950-51 Program of Work 


The members of AHEA reaffirm their belief in 
the unique contributions which home economics 
makes toward strengthening family life. At no 
previous time has there been such need for a uni- 
fied program of work directed toward attaining 
and maintaining the happiness and security of our 
people. In order to make the greatest contribution 
toward understanding and improving family life, 
all of our efforts and activities should be pointed 
toward the welfare of the individuals and families 
in a democratic society. The following program of 
work is proposed to accomplish these aims: 

1. Continue to develop ways and means of inter- 
preting democratie living to people of this and 
other lands and of understanding and appreciat- 
ing cultural differences 
Initiate, sponsor, or participate in sound social 


bho 


action programs related to family and com- 
munity living 

3. Increase and strengthen the active participation 
of home economists in programs of local, na- 
tional, and international significance 

4. Further scientific research in all divisions and 
departments and make the findings available 

5. Co-operate with other groups and agencies in- 
terested in Improving consumer goods and serv- 
ices 

6. Co-operate actively with other organizations 
and agencies engaged in the study and improve- 
ment of the mental and physical health of 
individuals and families 

7. Sponsor a comprehensive program of public 
relations 

8. Continue and expand the recruitment program 
in order that increasing numbers of men and 


1950-51 Plans for Action 


For Divisions 
ART 


This division presents a plan for action stripped 
of trivia in order to facilitate accomplishments and 
implement the integration of the arts, sciences, and 
humanities, thus contributing to a constantly im- 
proving standard of living. 

1. Suggested state projects (to be carried on by 


state chairmen): 


women may be educated for home and family 
life 
y. Study possible Ways of encouraging experl- 
enced homemakers to return to the profession 
in the hope of relieving the present shortage ot 
trained workers 
10. Make a concerted effort to increase the member- 
ship and encourage active participation in the 
work of the Association 
11. Continue the support of legislation which aims 
to improve individual and family welfare and 
security on local, state, national, and interna- 
tional levels 
12. Lend support to the national commission for 
UNESCO in furthering Its Food and People 
project and offer our special competence in mat- 
ters relating to food and the family to those 
educational organizations that are assuming 
general responsibility for stimulating the widest 
possible consideration of these subjects by or- 
ganized discussion groups 
13. Offer advisory services to FAO and the State 
Department in the development of programs for 
technical assistance to underdeveloped areas to 
the end that especially qualified home econo- 
mists be mobilized for demonstration and train- 
ing projects related to family life 
To strengthen and unify this program of work 
on a national and state level, the committee recom- 
mends that copies be sent to each state president 
and to every chairman of a committee, division, 
and department——ANN M. Krost, Vice-Chairmar 
[The Association 


approved this program of 


work. | 


a. Set up the machinery to collect or to make 
sets of slides, movies, and/or exhibits, each 
with accompanying comments, to be used as 
loan material within the state as a record of 
accomplishment or for illustrative material 
wherever they may be of value 


b. Try to have all or part of one state program 
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devoted to the interpretation of art as it con- 
tributes to contemporary living 

ec. Encourage (1) preparation and presentation 
of radio material, (2) preparation and publi- 
cation of articles and abstracts, (3) speakers 
for programs in non-home-economics areas, 
(4) searching out and compiling material on 
any significant or unusual contributions in 
the field of related art and making them avail- 
able both within the state and national or- 
ganizations 

2. Suggested national projects (to be carried out 
through the joint effort of state and national 
chairmen): 

a. Ascertain through a uniform questionnaire in 
each state the number and type of related art 
courses offered by each institution of higher 
education with a department of home eco- 
nomics 

b. Ascertain through a postal card survey the 
need for art training and its uses 

ce. Stimulate interest in research by: a study of 
expressed needs, the publication of findings in 
research projects, and the evaluation of bene- 
fits derived by home economists from. art 


training 
3. Other suggested projects for the division (to be 
carried on by the officers of the division): 

a. A summarization of findings through state sur- 
veys and the profitable distribution of this 
material 

b. Frequent letters to state chairmen to make 
available bibliographies, lists, project plans, 
or other material developed by individuals, 
committees, or state associations which may 
be an aid and inspiration to others 

4. Recommended continuation of long-range proj- 
ects (to be carried on by each home economist 
who sees related art as one facet of balanced 
living) : 

a. Analyze the contribution related art makes to 

Sa 
daily living 

b. Recognize the correlation of art with other 
areas of home economics at every level 

c. See where art as a universal “language” can 
be employed to advantage in a public rela- 
tions program 

d. Realize that art training makes for better 
consumer practices and increased consumer 
satisfaction 

e. Further international understanding through 

) an appreciation of the arts and crafts of all 


peoples 
Mary Inez Mann, Chairman 


~] 


or 
f=) 


FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 
When planning the plan for action for this divi- 

sion, the committee recognized that, because mem- 

bers of the group are professional people who have 

demanding responsibilities, no one should be asked 

to do committee work unless the project undertaken 

is really significant. Much needs to be done, but 

the committee has tried to be selective in planning 

the work for the year. 
Following are the activities to be pursued in 

1950-51: 

1. Continue the work on delineation of family eco- 
nomics and home management 

2. Continue co-operation with the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, Inc. on the home eco- 
nomics teacher-retailer project 

3. Continue the development of a bibliography of 
materials in the field of family economics—home 
management 

4. Continue the work on recruitment of graduate 
students, further implementing the suggestions 
made by Helen Canon and her committee in 
the 1949-50 report 

5. Prepare a list of personnel of this division and 
make it available early in October 

6. Explore the advisability of planning a work- 

shop or conference on research in home manage- 

ment to consider such subjects as methodology 

and types of projects, and proceed with plans if 

such a workshop is deemed advisable 

Investigate the feasibility of preparing a chart 


or list of agencies, showing their interrelation- 
ship, which would be of use to teachers and 
students in the field of family economics—home 
management and prepare such a list if it seems 
desirable 

Rutu L. Bonne, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOP.- 
MENT 

Suggestions sent by state chairmen, division offi- 
cers, and committee chairmen were considered by 
a representative group. This committee recom- 
mends that states continue projects under way and 
choose such new projects as fit the needs of the 
particular state and are possible for accomplish- 
ment. Two suggestions for furthering the Associa- 
tion’s program of work were also made. They are 
(1) to establish a program-of-work committee com- 
posed of professional workers concerned with family 
members of all ages, and (2) to plan committee 
membership so that those working on a given 
project will be so located that they can have fre- 


quent meetings. 
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The following plan for action is proposed: 


Encourage individuals to participate actively at 

local and state levels by 

a. Interpreting to others (administrators and re- 
lated professional groups) the area of family 
relations and child development of the Ameri- 
can Home Economies Association 

b. Acquainting themselves with the programs of 
related groups in this area 

c. Participating according to abilities and train- 
ing in councils, committees, conferences, and 
courses designed to extend family life educa- 
tion to boys and girls, men and women at all 
levels—preschool, elementary, secondary, col- 
lege, and adult 

d. Fostering acceptance of and respect for the 
dignity and worth of all persons 

Co-operate with all divisions and departments of 

the AHEA through such interrelationships as will 

utilize their contributions in furthering family 

development and relationships 

Continue active participation in the Midcentury 

White House Conference on Children and Youth 

by serving on committees, offering services and 

facilities, and assisting with studies and con- 

ferences, both before and following the confer- 

ence in December 1950 (Continue also to par- 

ticipate in other projects that improve conditions 

for children here and in other countries) 

Continue such national services to the states as 

a. Collecting and disseminating lists of sources 
of information on films, pam- 
phlets, and teaching aids for all educational 


recordings, 


levels 

b. Continuing the committee to disseminate in- 
formation to foreign countries 

c. Continuing to study the joint efforts of vari- 
ous disciplines in initiating and offering joint 
programs and services in family life (making 
some of the steps, problems, and procedures 
available to those concerned with joint pro- 
grams) 

d. Completing the pamphlet on careers in child 
development and family life education 

e. Describing and/or preparing an exhibit of 
various types of family life education pro- 
grams at various levels in order to familiar- 
ize administrators, other leaders, and groups 
with the contributions of home economies in 
this areé 

f. Furthering research, particularly of a co- 
operative nature (interdepartmental and re- 
gional), by fostering some means of intercom- 


munication between states and regions and by 
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continuing to hold a research seminar at the 
annual convention 
VIRGINIA M. MESSENGER, (Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


of 
a 


— 


~ 


This division will support the program of work 

the Association in the following Ways: 

By increasing understanding of international 

problems and cultural differences in the area of 

food and nutrition through 

a. Promotion of available materials such as those 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
United Nations Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization 

b. Preparation of additional regional material 

“Eating in the U.S.A.,” which 

will interpret to foreign students local food 


Edueational, 


for a bo iklet, 


patterns in various regions 

By encouraging elementary and secondary school 

teachers and others who reach children and their 

parents to promote understanding and dissemi- 

nation of reliable information about foods and 

their use in the diet through 

a. Preparation of a question and answer booklet 
refuting current food fads and fallacies 

b. Promotion of nutrition education for elemen- 
tary school teachers in co-operation with the 
elementary, secondary, and adult education 
department and the colleges and universities 
department 

By co-operating with the Association’s public 

relations committee 

By co-operating with the research department 

in encouraging and promoting research through 

a. Planning of programs whereby members may 
report original research at the annual con- 
vention 

b. Compiling a census of AHEA members en- 
gaged in food and nutrition research 

By revising the book list “Is Your Food 

Nutrition Bookshelf Up-to-Date?” 

By promoting and supporting legislation for the 


food and nutrition 


and 


improvement of standards 
through co-operation with state agencies in pre- 
paring informational material for use by legis- 
lative committees or legislators 

Verz R. Gopparp, Chairman 


HOUSING 


The following points will be emphasized in the 


work of the division in 1950-51: 


1. 


Clarify and interpret the term “housing” as it 
relates to the field of home economics and family 


living 
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2. Consider and interpret the report of the Mid- 
Children 


century White House Conference on 
and Youth as it relates to housing 
3. Encourage and support legislation for making 


funds available for continuing research in hous- 
ing and equipment 

4. Continue to encourage housing research and con- 
tinue the compilation and publication of housing 


research abstracts to give a concise national 


overview ot research accomplished in housing 


by educational institutions and agencies and 


manufacturers’ associations 


5. Interpret housing legislation to members of state 


and national associations as it relates to local 


situations 


6 Continue to encourage home economists to take 


advantage of every opportunity to present to 
other groups in the housing field the contribu- 


tion which home economies can make toward 


better housing 
lk LORI NCI DAVIS. ( ha ryan 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
The plan for action for 1950-51 is a compilation 
of the suggestions by letter from state chairmen 
thinking of the 


Boston meeting 


and ol the two discussion commit- 


tees working during the Some ot 


thie work of the last vear will be continued with 
certain new emphases 
division for 1950-51: 


Propose (| work lor the 


1. Seek greater action at state level in the recruit- 
ment of professional persons, In Increasing mem- 
bership of the Association, and in participation 


in related programs 


For Departments 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
This department plans to: 

1. Aid state chairmen to carry the plan for action 
into each state 

2. Eneourage universities and junior and senior 
colleges to participate in evaluation workshops 
for the purpose of studying common problems 

procedures, 

and department housing (Home 
Econom CS In Higher Education. Appe ndix B 
by the AHEA criteria committee and Apprais- 
ing the College Program in Home Economics by 
Ruth Lehman are suggested as useful instru- 
ments. Both are AHEA publications.) 

3. Eneourage “Home Economies Scout Programs’”’ 

in the 


in course offerings, laboratory 


equipment, 


similar to the “Seience Scout Programs” 


») 
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Continue to study the effect of clothing on human 
(This 


Impetus during 


behavior phase has received considerable 


the past year. Several studies 


are In progress relating to this aspect of cloth- 
ing.) and consider ways of correcting any un- 
desirable results shown in such study 

Make available a file of the titles of theses, 


recently completed and under preparation, which 


both 


clothing, work with young 


be- 


to children’s 


effect of 


relate 


mothers, and clothing on human 


havior 

Eneourage more work by individual home econ- 
omists in keeping before the family buyer 
timely information on purchasing textiles and 
clothing (In each state more can be done through 
rad‘o talks, ne Wspaper articles, discussions with 
women’s groups, and other mediums.) 

Lend support to research, legislation, public re- 
lations, and other phases of our national pro- 
gram 

Promote international relations (An action pro- 
under way for state and individual par- 


lor the 


gram is 
ticipation. The international chairman 
division will make available through state divi- 
sion chairmen the names of persons and of small 
groups in foreign countries and their specific 
needs. Home economists may receive this infor- 


from state chairmen of the 


mation division by 


early fall Only such needs as may be cared for 
by one person or a small group will be included 
It is felt that dealing directly with a foreign per- 
son has real value in strengthening friend- 
ships 


Lucy LANE, Chairman 


states (This is for the purpose of clVving recog- 
nition to achievement in the field of home eco- 
nomics and to interest outstanding students in 
entering the field.) 

Continue to work for recruitment at all levels 
and to enlist the support of organizations such 
as the AAUW, the PTA, and the Association of 
Guidance Counselors 

Continue co-operation with other organizations 
such as the ADA, AAUW, American Red Cross, 
AVA in 


interest 


and promoting programs of common 
Study the contribution which home economics 
can make to general education 

Co-operate with college club chairmen and ad- 


ministrative heads of home economies to inter- 








or 
~I 
i) 


10. 


11. 


12. 


est college students in becoming active mem- 
bers of AHEA 
Continue to support programs concerned with 
the improvement of family living 
Study the place of home economies in the total 
college and university structure with a view to 
helping home economies find its most effective 
place within the administrative organization 
Study ways in which home economics and re- 
lated branches may co-operate effectively to 
provide family life education for all students 
Encourage universities and junior and senior 
colleges to continue to support the college home 
economies testing program in co-operation with 
the Educational Testing Service 
Study what might be done in small colleges 
(one, two, or three teachers) toward combining 
majors with other departments in preparing 
students for wage earning 

Mivprep T. Tate, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND ADULT 


51 
1. 





EDUCATION 


The major aims of the plan for action for 1950- 


are: 

Improvement of home economies instruction by 

a. Encouragement of professional improvement 
of the individual teacher through (1) inform- 
ing her of workshops, conferences, refresher 
courses, institutes, exhibits, and other special 
opportunities for advancement by means of 
such avenues as the state home economics 
association newsletter, vocational conferences, 
and the JouRNAL; acquainting her with new 
materials adapted to teaching by co-operation 
with the American Vocational Association 
committee in making possible exchange of 
educational materials within and among states 
(May DuBois, Oregon State College, chair- 
man of AVA committee) and by provision of 
a clearing house for films and other visual 
aids which have been evaluated and help in 
the use of these aids; and making her aware 
of improved methods and techniques in all 
areas of homemaking; (2) encouraging mem- 
bers to write accounts of techniques and ac- 
tivities they have found stimulating; and (3) 
acquainting exceptional teachers with assist- 
ance available for graduate study 

b. Obtain assistance from resource people in 
fields of specialization through (1) closer 
working relations with subject matter division 
in AHEA (a) that new developments in divi- 
sions pertinent to homemaking teaching may 


=> 4g 
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be relayed to this department, (b) that help 
may be given the department in interpreting 
findings of research, (c) that an increasing 
number of programs at the national meeting 
be geared to meet the needs of teachers, and 
(d) that the department co-operate with the 
nutrition division in preparing a bulletin for 
lay people; and (2) requests by state elemen- 
tary and secondary schools departments ask- 
ing assistance from subject matter specialists 
and homemakers in their states when formu- 
lating a state program 

c. Promote research and encourage experimenta- 
tion through (1) study of teachers’ needs, (2) 
study and analysis of needs of boys and girls, 
(3) informing teachers of possible topics for 
research and encouraging superior teachers to 
do advanced study, (4) participation in a co- 
operative research project, (5) encouragement 
to various commercial firms or agencies to 
give grants-in-aid and fellowships for re- 
search, (6) investigation of means of promot- 
ing professional advancement and high morale 
in the teaching profession by encouraging 
teachers to join the AHEA and by encourag- 
ing teachers to accept greater responsibility 


for social action 


2. Improvement of the teaching of homemaking in 


grades one through seven by working on mate- 

rials for each grade level 

Encouragement of the co-operation of home eco- 

nomics teachers with other teachers, supervisors, 

and workers 

a. In the elementary grades 

b. In the school lunch program 

ce. With such groups as Association for Childhood 
Education International ; Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil of the AVA, AHEA, and the NEA; Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations; National 
Health Council; public welfare agencies; and 
parent-teacher associations 

Development of a broad program of public rela- 

tions to increase interest in and understanding 

of home economics through 

a. Interpretation of homemaking to administra- 
tive groups 

b. Interpretation of homemaking to general pub- 
lic and colleagues 

ce. Co-operation with AHEA public relations 
committee 

d. Interpretation of homemaking to foreign stu- 
dents 

Efforts to increase enrollment and guide superior 

students into home economies through 
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a. Encouraging state groups to assemble career 
materials and make them available where 
most needed 

b. Eneouraging each state association’s elemen- 
tary, secondary, and adult education depart- 
ment to have state-wide publicity of its own, 
acquainting superior students with training 

and opportunities in home economics 
ce. Distributing public relations leaflets 
d. Revising the department’s career bulletin 
Louise Keiier, Chairman 

EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Extension Service department pledges co- 

operation in carrying out the program of work as 


outlined by the AHEA. 


considered in relation to the total Extension Service 


These suggestions were 


for adults, young men and women, and 
Specifically, this 


program 
4-H club age boys and girls. 
department proposes to emphasize the following: 

World citizenship. The home is directly affected 
by the international situation, and attitudes of 
family members play an important part in the 
development of good working relations between 
peoples of the world. In the light of this, ther 
should be continued work on programs which em- 
phasize world citizenship. 

The Extension Service could take the lead in de- 
veloping programs of international interest such as 
“Food and People,” in assisting foreign visitors 
studying home economies and agriculture, and in 
orientating displaced persons, ete. 

It is recommended that the committee on world 
citizenship be continued. Assuming that there is 
a need for an understanding of the place of home 
economics as an aid to better living in foreign coun- 
tries, and also that there is need for training of 
home economists in these areas, it is recommended 
that this committee work out some suggestions and 
methods for presenting these programs 

Housing. 


tinued to study ways of developing and_ publi- 


The housing committee will be con- 


cizing through the Extension Service effective ways 
of utilizing facts found in various housing surveys 

It is also suggested that this committee together 
with a subcommittee on farm housing of the Exten- 
sion Committee of the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers study any reports presented to the 
Committee on Organization and Policy of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
The committee might make recommendations con- 
cerning the co-operation of the two groups in hous- 
ing activities for which Extension Service is re- 
sponsible. 


It is suggested that these two groups consider: 
(a) housing subject matter and methods to be used 
by Extension Service workers in training; (b) hous- 
ing courses to be offered to college students who 
plan to be extension workers; and (c) methods of 
training others who work with families on rural 
housing. 

Public relations. It is recommended that the 
committee of the department consider the broad 
area of publie relations and that the two forme) 
committees publicity and radio—be set up as sub- 
committees in order to integrate the work and 
develop a strong program. It is also recommended 
that the subcommittee on radio be expanded to in- 
clude television 

Realizing that mass media assume an important 
place among extension methods, it is recommended 
that this committee: 


(a) Disseminate any information on what is being 
done in radio, television, press, and other fields 
of communication 

(b) Work with Extension Services, the Agricultural 
College Editors Association, the National Home 
Demonstration Agents Association, and the 4-H 
Club Association, in evaluating information 
techniques in relation to carrying out the total 
extension program 

(c) Recommend some form of training for develop- 
ing successful television programs (This might 
include workshops, television scripts, and films.) 


It is recommended that more work be done on 
informing the public about the Extension Service. 

Since the Extension Service is one of the great 
educational agencies, the committee might make 
recommendations for getting greater Extension 
Service representation on national and interna- 
tional committees, and programs concerned with 
rural and family life problems. 

Family Life and Child Development. It is rec- 
ommended that the committee on family life prob- 
lems continue its work with special emphasis on 
ways in which states might carry out ideas pre- 
sented at the Midecentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Extension workers should 
be encouraged to participate in local programs and 
activities which develop as a result of the conference. 
The committee might compile suggestions for fam- 
ily life programs for states having no family life 
specialist. 

Health. In view of the interest in health facilities 
and medical services, it is recommended that this 
committee on health continue co-ordinating its ac- 
tivities with the health committee of AHEA. The 








pros and cons of health legislation with suggested 
methods of presentation would be helpful. 

Consumer education. It is recommended that 
the committee be continued. More consumer inter- 
ests studies, keyed to local needs and implemented 
by local groups, are contemplated. Consumer in- 
terests programs are a “natural” for television, and 
the plan is to work closely with the public rela- 
tions committee. 

Recruitment. It is recommended that the Exten- 
sion Service department co-operate with others in 
recruiting for all home economies professions. Ex- 
tension Service personnel might offer services 
for high school career day programs. National 
Home Demonstration Week and 4-H Club Mobili- 
zation Week are excellent opportunities for Ex- 
tension Service recruitment. 

The committee might assemble and disseminate 
recruitment ideas used in the various states. 

Jessie E. HeatHMan, Chairman 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The Farmers Home Administration department, 
recognizing the contributions home economists make 
in strengthening the family life of farm people, 
recommends the following plan for action: 

1. Co-operate at national, state, and local levels 
in carrying out the program of work of the AHEA 
2. Continue the work of the committee to interpret 
to the public the work of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration home economists through materials 
furnished to newspapers, farm magazines, profes- 
sional magazines, career bulletins, state news- 
letters, radio, and television; talks to professional, 
civic, and other groups; and participation in re- 
lated programs 
Keep informed on the latest developments in the 
field of housing and continue the work of the 


-- 


housing committee by co-operating with the 
housing division on national, state, and local 
levels and by summarizing and making available 
to interested groups the findings from the study 
now being made by the FHA department 

4. Co-operate with programs resulting from the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth 

5. Co-operate with editors of the JouRNAL or HoME 
Economics and state newsletters and encourage 


preparation of articles and news notes of interest 
6. Continue to work closely with other divisions 
and departments of the Association 
7. Complete the work of the methods committee 
and make available its findings 
Octre Jones O’Brien, Chairman 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


The policy of this department is to co-operate 
in the interests and work of the various departments 
and divisions of the Association. This vear we 
will continue to give special encouragement and 
stimulus toward more intensive participation in na- 
tional activities by local HEIB groups—with even 
more contacts between the group chairmen and the 
executive committee. 

A strong membership drive is planned, with the 
aim of attracting new members to AHEA through 
local HEIB groups. This effort requires new plan- 
ning from the committees on membership, on mem- 
bership promotion, and on directory promotion. The 
special study projects on food and nutrition, on 
equipment, and on textiles and clothing will be con- 
tinued as part of our program. The project on a 
suggested course of study, so ably completed, has 
been made available to all members of the AHEA 
who are interested in this subject. 

Certain broad programs of interest to all home 
economists—namely, public relations and voea- 
tional counseling—will be given special emphasis. 
Stimulating interest in a permanent headquarters 
fund will be maintained. 

But we plan to inaugurate a new effort. Be- 
cause we recognize in the world today a need for 
better practices in human relations, we feel we can 
best establish and maintain the prestige of home 
economists if we in the business world take a 
strong stand for our. highest ideals. To this end, 
we plan to set up a “Code of Ethies or Right Prin- 
ciples for Home Economists in Business” which can 
serve to culde the attitude of our me mbers in their 
adjustment to the business world and the attitude 
of executives who employ home economists. We 
believe this will help safeguard professional stand- 
ards and the recognition already won by members 
in the field. 

Marsorie C. Hustep, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION AD- 
MINISTRATION 
The plan for action of this department for 1950- 
51 will emphasize: 
1. A publie relations program in co-operation with 
state and local groups 
The preparation of material for recruitment in 


conjunction with the divisions and departments 
Assistance in the school lunch program by the 


~s 


completion of a bulletin on school lunch and food 
service 
4. Co-operation with other organizations such as 
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the American Dietetic Association and the 
School Food Service Association 


Rutu L. Goprrey, Chairman 


HOMEMAKING 


This department plans to (1) work toward an 
increase in the number of homemaking groups; (2) 
support and promote legislation which will improve 
family welfare on local, state, national, and inter- 
national levels; (3) continue to co-operate in stim- 
ulating active membership in AHEA and interest 
in the Permanent Headquarters Fund; (4) main- 
tain interest of present members; (5) encourage and 
support the over-all program in public relations; 
(6) further consumer-retailer co-operation whereve 
possible; and (7) continue to assist untrained home- 
makers as well as members of the department to be 
intelligent consumers 

Louise Henprickson, Chairman 


RESEARCH 


The research departime nt proposes: 

1. (ad That the permanent committee on research 
training include in its work another work- 
shop in statistics for home economists pre- 
ceding or following the 1951 annual meeting 
of the Association, to be held at Ames, Iowa, 
if possible 

(b) That the report of the first workshop be 
comple ted and distributed to those interested 
ic) That the committee explore the advisability 
of having a consultant in statistics at 
AHEA’s annual meetings 
2. That each division representative on the research 
department's steering committee again be re- 
quested to prepare a program for the annual 
meeting dealing with research in her subject 
matter area 
3. That the co-operation with the research section 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities begun in 1948-49 be continued 

4. That a committee be selected to consider the 
need for continuing the compilation of the bien- 
nial register of research workers 

5. That a committee be selected to obtain infor- 

mation on what is being done in representative 
colleges and universities (a) to acquaint under- 
graduate students in home economics with possi- 
bilities of a career in research and (b) to advise 
potential research workers concerning the selec- 
tion of undergraduate courses basic to research 
(The committee is to plan for effective dissemi- 
nation of the information obtained.) 

6. That a committee be selected to list the names 


s¢( 


1. 


te 


12. 


Ol persons who have been engaged in home eco- 
nomics research during 1948-50 and obtain the 
following information about each: 
a. The undergraduate and graduate major and 

minor fields of study 
b. Previous experience 
Cc. Type Ol position 
d. Proportion of time spent in research 
e. Approximate salary range 
The committee is also to recommend the most 
effective use of the information obtained for 
furthering research in the field. 

FairH Fenton, Chairman 


CIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


The department plans to: 
Co-operate with other departments, divisions, 
and committees of the Association in any proj- 
ect which offers opportunity for mutual con- 
tribution 
Proceed with the preparation of a career pam- 
phlet geared to the college level and assist in re- 
cruitment at the state and local levels 
Support merit systems to improve examinations 
for home economists in social welfare agencies 
and nutritionists in public health agencies 
Promote the use of the revised and abbreviated 
scrapbook of pamphlets and the revised bibli- 
ography of materials prepared by the depart- 
ment and make them available to local, state, 
and national agencies 
Continue the committee on abstracts for the 
JOURNAL 
Continue the publicity representative to solicit 
and place articles on home economics subjects 
in journals in the field of social welfare 
Eneourage state groups to co-operate with other 
organizations and agencies such as the state 
conference of social work, state nursing asso- 
clations, and state home economics associations 
in their program and conferences 
Complete the work, as redefined, of the com- 
mittee on low-cost clothing allowances and 
make materials available in answer to requests 
Discontinue the work of the committee on mini- 
mum household supplies 
Complete the work, as redefined, of the com- 
mittee on low-cost food allowances and make 
materials available in answer to requests 
Continue the committee on registry and publish 
a list of membership early in 1951 
Represent the Association at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work 

ELEANORE T. Lurry, Chairman 








COLLEGE CLUBS 


The program of this department is to: 
1. Promote the work of the AHEA by 
a. Being aware of the objectives of the Associa- 
tion, which are to develop and to promote 
standards of home and family life that will 
best further individual and social welfare 
b. Understanding the part that the college clubs 
department with its affiliated clubs has in the 
AHEA 
ce. Building our college clubs department’s plan 
for action around the AHEA program of work 
d. Contributing to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund 
2. Strengthen the individual clubs by 
a. Impressing members with the purpose of the 
club 
b. Understanding the relationship of the local 
club to the state, province, and national or- 
ganizations 
c. Informing students other than those majoring 
in home economics of the benefits of studying 
the basic courses in home economics 
d. Incorporating a program of work into the 
year’s activities 
3. Continue recruitment of students for home eco- 
nomics through 
a. General methods of advertisement 
b. Entertainments and programs with high school 
students 
ce. Contacts with men and women who are not 
home economics majors 
4. Put “home” into home economics by 
a. Promoting education for home and family life 
for both men and women 


Legislative Program 


The AHEA legislative committee believes that the 
Association should support legislation which will 
improve the economic and social status of the family 
and its place in the community. Our interest in do- 
mestie issues covers legislation which deals with 
research, education, health, welfare, housing, and 
consumer protection with special emphasis on its 
relationship to home economics services. We further 
believe that the Association should support programs 
designed to assist in the improvement of economic 
and social conditions in foreign countries. 

In the following legislative program for 1950-51 
are areas in which AHEA has previously supported 
legislation and in which current legislation is being 


discussed: 


or 


~ 
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b. Building a more concrete foundation for bet- 
ter family living through self-development 

Further professional attitudes by 

a. Acquainting the club member with her future 
profession 

b. Strengthening student-faculty relationships 

ce. Recognizing homemaking as a major field of 
endeavor 

d. Urging membership in home economics clubs 
and prompt affiliation with state and national 
home economics associations 

e. Improving professional education through 
graduate study 

f. Sending representatives to province work- 
shops, state meetings, and the national con- 
vention 

Promote better international relationships by 

a. Contributing to the international scholarship 
fund 

b. Having speakers, foreign fellows, or other per- 
sons knowing foreign conditions speak at club 
meetings 

c. Sending relief or supporting relief drives 

d. Adopting a family or a home economics class 
or department in a foreign country 

e. Acting as hostess for foreign visitors on the 
campus 

f. Corresponding with foreign home economics 
departments in an attempt to form college 
clubs 

Promote better public relations by selling one- 

self as a home economist through the above 

means 

Martua Gray, Student President 
Far Titiey, Student First Vice-President 


Domestic issues 

a. Consumer protection. Covers additional pro- 
grams in the Food and Drug Administration, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the anti- 
trust division of the Department of Justice 

b. Health. Legislation designed to improve and 
safeguard the health of families and enable 
communities to secure better public health 
services and make available sufficient trained 
personnel to carry out the program 

c. Education. Education to equalize public 
school education opportunities in all states 
through federal aid and to increase the oppor- 
tunities for home economics education 

d. Social security. Legislation which will extend 
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social security coverage to further groups of 
employees and to self-employed persons 

e. Child welfare. Co-ordination of research and 
services for the protection and welfare of chil- 
dren 

International issues 


no 


a. Provision of home economics trained personnel 
and technical assistance for the economic and 
social development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, these services to be used in developing 
programs for improving the status of the 
family 

b. International exchange of home economics 
personnel and home economies information 
for the betterment of home and family life 

3. Support of fede ral qovernment programs. ‘The 

Association supports appropriations for pro- 
grams of the federal government, authorized by 
past acts, which include research and education 
designed to assist in the improvement of indi- 
vidual and social welfare. The Association fur- 
ther supports additional appropriations for ex- 
panded programs or new legislation within the 
following bureaus and agencies: 

a. U.S. Department of Agriculture—(1) Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics; 
(2) School Lunch Program; (3) Co-operative 


Extension Service—division of home eco- 
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nomics; (4) Farmers Home Administration 
home management program; (5) Experiment 
Stations conducting research in home eco- 
nomics 

b. Federal Security Agency — (1) Children’s 
Bureau; (2) Office of Education—especially 
the home economics programs 

ce. Department of Labor—Women’s Bureau 

d. Housing and Home Finance Agency—legis- 
lation to meet family housing needs 

It has long been the policy of AHEA to adopt its 

When spe- 


cific legislation is introduced in Congress, it is the 


legislative program in general terms. 


responsibility of the committee on legislation to in- 
terpret whether to oppose or support legislation 
which falls within these general categories. The 
JOURNAL and newsletters sent by the committee are 
intended to inform the membership. If members 
do not express themselves, it is assumed that they 
approve of the program. 
MarcGaret 8. MAncer, Chairman 
[Explanation was made in answer to questions 
from executive board members at the July 10 board 
meeting that health legislation refers primarily to 
support of local health units. The legislative pro- 
gram Was approve d by the ext cutive board and was 
adopted by the Association at the annual business 
and council meeting in Boston on July 13, 1950.] 


From the Treasurer and Investment Committee 


A study of the report of the budget committee 
will prove to you how wisely the funds have been 
administered and how carefully each item has been 
considered. You will note how the expenditures 
have been stretched over a large number of activities 
so that our Association could serve us better. 

Association funds are also invested and an ac- 
counting of them is made to you. 

In addition to the working funds of the Associa- 
tion, there are five special funds which have ac- 
cumulated over the past years. 

The status of the investments for these funds, as 
of July 1, 1950, is as follows: 


Ge ne al F ind 


Prior years’ investments—Balancs as of 
August 1, 1949 
Interest on investments 


$ 62,500.00 
1,613.50 


Total $ 64,113.50 


Permanent Headqua ters Fund 


Prior years’ investments—Balance as_ of 
August 1, 1949 
Current year’s purchases 
$5,000 U.S. Treasury Bonds 242% 
1967/72, purchased Oct. 1949 
$5,000 U.S. Treasury Bonds 24% 
1967/72, purchased Jan. 1950 5,171.88 
$10,000 U.S. Tre asury Bonds 244% 
1967/72, purchased Apr. 1950 
$5.000 US Treasury Bonds 244% 
1967/72, purchased June 1950 


$ 9162951 


$ 5,156.25 


10,238.13 
5,070.31 


25,636.57 
Current year’s gifts 
Two $25 US. Savings Bonds, Series F, 
from the Oklahoma HEIB’s, purchased 
April 1950 37.00 


$117,303.08 


Interest on investments 4,441.62 


Total $121,744.70 
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Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Prior years’ investments—Balance as_ of 
August 1, 1949 $ 9500.00 
Current vear’s purchases : 
Two $500 U.S. Savings Bonds, Series G, 


purchased March 1950 1,000.00 


10.500.00 
Interest on investments 237.50 
Total $ 10.737 50 


Effie 1. Raitt Fellowship Fund 


Prior years’ investments—Balance as_ of 
August 1, 1949 $ 7,000.00 
Interest on investments 175.00 
Total $ 7.175.00 





Se pte mber 1950 


Elli 7 H. Richa as Ve mo al Fund 


Prior years’ investments—Balanc: is of 
August 1, 1949 © 21.900.00 
Interest on investments 877.96 
Total $ 22.777.96 

Lillie C. Smith Be g 

Prior vears’ investments Balanes is Ol 
August 1, 1949 $ 1,000.00 
Interest on investments 12.50 
Total $s 1.012.50 


DorotHy E. SHANK, Treasurer and 


Cha rnian ot the Investn ent € omm tree 


From the Advisory Committee on the Budget 


BUDGET 1950-51 


Estimated Tne ome 


Me mbe rships 


Dues $ 22.500 

Journal subscriptions 60,000 
Journal 

Nonmember subscriptions 10.000 

Advertising 50.000 


Colhecon 
Subcriptions — 
Advertising 

Other publications 


Books 5.000 

Pamphlets 4.000 
Annual meeting 

Exhibits 15.000 

Registration 9.000 
Interest 1.600 
Rovalti s 150 
Surplus 5.105 

Total $212.355 


Estimated Expense 


Salaries and retirement $ 80.500 


Operating 


Rent 7.080 
Telephone and telegraph 1.400 
Printing and stationery 2.500 
Office supplies 2,000 
Office equipment 1.000 
Postage and express 4.200 
Insurance and taxes 600 
Library and reference 275 
Hospitality 300 
Audit 650 


Miscellaneous 700 


Tr ivel 
President 700 
Executive secretary 600 
Field secretary 2 O00 
Business managet 1.500 
Editorial offic 350 
Executive board and « mi 3.000 
Unallocated 1.900 
Divisions, departments, and committees 3.000 
College clubs 1.700 
Special committees 
Consumer interests 500 
Evaluation 500 
Home economics in higher education 3.000 
International 200 
Journal advisory 100 
Legislative 200 
Selection of he idquarters ind related expenses 1.500 


Public relations 700 
Publications 
Journal 


Printing 50.000 
Distribution 1.500 
Advertising 1.000 
Colhecon printing and distribution 4.000 
Books 1.500 
Pamphlets 2.000 
Annual meeting 
Exhibit 13.500 
Other 6.000 
Meeting with AAAS, Dec. 1950 300 
Association promotion 
Literature 700 
Other 1,300 
Affiliations and contributions 1,600 
Contingent 3,000 
Total $212.355 


Frances Zvuiti, Chairman 
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AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 


The text whiel follows is that of the constitution and bylau s of the American Home Economics Association as re sed at the 


annual mectinag of the Association on July 13, 1960 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE | Section 3 ‘| he ePxecullve board shall consist ol the ele ( ted 
officers of the Association, the chairman of the budget com- 
NAMI 
mittee, and the chairmen of departments and divisions; 
The name of this organization shall be the American ind the members shall serve until the close of the annual 
Home Economics Association meeting at which their successors are elected Phe presi- 


) 


dent-elect and the salaried officers shall be members of 
the executive board without vote 


Section 4 The executive committee of the board shall 


ArTIcLe II 


consist of the elected officers, the chairman of the budget 
OBJECT committee, and one division or department chairman elected 


; , * th ‘utive board to serve for one year. The president- 
Section 1. The obiect of this Association shall be the de- by the executive board to serve for on le presi 


6 | elect and the salaried officers shall be members without vote 
velopment and promotion of standards of home and family 


life that will best further individual and social welfare 


Section 2. Specihe illy the Association shall aim to ad- , 
' : ARTICLE \ 

Vance this object bv the studv ol proble ms connecte d wit! 
the family and the institutional household; by encouraging MEETINGS 


the improvement and extension of home economics instruc- eS 
‘ ‘} ' : , : There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at 


tion schools and colleges an } ult ucation pro- 
re . nd in adult educati ated such time and place as the council shall determine, but such 


o ne Vv encouraging Impro\ t Py ‘pes ‘ = 

grams; by encouraging improvement of professional educa meeting shall not be called so as to shorten or lengthen the 
‘ ‘ ill home economists . y ) v 

—— om } — ; by encouraging and aiding term of anv elected officer by more than six months How- 


investigation and research in problems of home economics; ever, in an emergency the executive board shall have au- 


by issuing publications and holding meetings through which thoritv to cancel the annual meeting. The Association shall 
there may be wider and better understanding of the value of hold at least one business session at the time of the annual 
home economics; and by endeavoring to secure legislation meeting 

for the lvancement of home economics interests 


Articte VI 


DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 
ArticLe ITI 
Divisions of the Association consist of members particu- 


MEMBERSHII : ; 
larly interested in special phases of home economics subje¢ 


A || persons who qualify under the provisions of Arti le matter; departments consist of members engaged in special 
III of the bvlaws are eligible to membership in the Asso- fields of home economics work. Divisions and departments 
clation mav be organized on the approval of the executive board 

in iccordance with Article V Section 1 ol the bvlaws 
ArticLte IV 
OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES ArticLe VII 
Section 1. The elected officers shall consist of a presi- JOURNAI 


dent, three vice-presidents, a recording secretary, and a — : 
a Phe Association shall issue a prole ssional journal of 
treasure! Ihe salaried officers shall be an executive secre- 
2 which the title rights, the copyrights, and the good will 
tary, a field secretary, a business manager, an editor of the 

; shall be vested in the Association 
official journal, and/or such others as the executive board 


may appoint 


Section 2. Th ouncil shall consist f the following ; 
, ne ” = of the following Articte VIII 
classes of members (1) past presidents and the elected 


officers of the Association; (2) the president and one \MENDMENTS 


councilor of each affiliated state home economics asso- This constitution may be amended by i vote ol two- 
ciation; (3) the chairman of each division and departme nt thirds of the members pre sent at anv annual business meet- 
of the Association and the student president of the depart- ing, prov ided that notice of the proposed amendment is 
ment of college clubs; (4) the chairman of the budget com- given in due form at the preceding annual meeting or by 
mittee; (5) the president-elect; (6) the salaried officers, mail to all members one month previous to the meeting at 


who shall be members without vote which it is to be voted on 
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BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I 
ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Election of national officers, including officers 
of departments and divisions, and members of the nominat- 
ing committee shall be held by ballot mailed to all indi- 
vidual members at least one month before the annual meet- 
ing. Ballots shall be returned in sealed envelopes marked 
“ballot,” opened and counted by an elections committee 
appointed by the executive board. 

Section 2. The election of the president shall take place 
one year before she assumes office. After assuming office 
as president, she shall serve until the close of the third an- 
nual meeting following her election. Only a member of the 
council or one who has served on the council shall be 
eligible for this office. 

Section 3. One vice-president to serve for three years 
shall be elected annually and shall serve until the close of 
the meeting following the election of a successor. 

Section 4. A recording secretary and a treasurer shall be 
elected for a term of two years and shall serve until the 
close of the meeting following the election of their respec- 
tive successors. 

Section 5. A nominating committee consisting of five 
members, each member having a two-year term, shall have 
two of its members elected in even years and three of its 
members elected in odd years. The chairman of the com- 
mittee shall be designated by the president before the an- 
nual meeting following each election. 

Such committee shall present two nominations for presi- 
dent-elect and for recording secretary in the odd years, for 
treasurer in the even years, for one vice-president each 
year, and five nominations for members of the nominating 
committee each year. Space should be provided on the bal- 
lot for the addition of names of other candidates. 

Section 6. Elections shall be by majority of votes cast. 


ArTICLE II 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. (1) The president, the vice-presidents, the 
recording secretary, and the treasurer shall have the duties 
usually pertaining to their offices. 

(2) The president shall be chairman of the council, of the 
executive board, and of the executive committee The 
president shall appoint all committees the appointment of 
which is not otherwise specifically provided for. She shall 
fill all vacancies, in both elective and appointive offices. 
In case of a vacancy in the president’s office, the senior vice- 
president shall fill the unexpired term. 

(3) The president-elect shall be a member of the execu- 
tive board, the executive committee, and the council, but 
without vote, and shall receive copies of all material which 
goes to the members of the executive board. 

(4) The recording secretary shall be responsible for the 
minutes of all business meetings of the Association and its 


governing bodies and shall conduct such correspondence as 
the governing bodies may direct. 

(5) The treasurer shall have custody of all money, bonds, 
notes, deeds, mortgages, and other securities belonging to 
the Association and shall invest and reinvest, as directed 


by the investment committee, all funds of the Association 
held for investment. The treasurer shall pay out money 
only upon receipt of vouchers approved by the executive 
secretary in accordance with Article II, Section 1 (7). At 
each annual meeting of the Association the treasurer shall 
render a report of receipts and expenditures. The treasurer 
shall also give such information in regard to the property 
of the Association in the possession of the treasurer as may 
be requested from time to time by the president The execu- 
tive board may delegate these powers to a deputy treasurer 
for such times as the treasurer may be unable to act 

(6) The duties of all salaried officers shall be determined 
by the executive board, and these officers shall be re sponsi- 
ble to the executive board 

(7) The executive secretary shall authorize the treasurer 
to makes payments in accordance with the budget after it is 
approved by the executive board and the council. The 
executive secretary shall not approve for payment any bills 
not covered by the budget unless authorized so to do by the 
executive board or the executive committee. Duplicates of 
all minutes shall be furnished the executive secretary as her 
authorization for approving payments. Should the office 
of the executive secretary be vacant at any time, the presi- 
dent may delegate this power to another officer 

Section 2. (1) The council shall meet at the time of the 
annual meeting of the Association and on the call of the 
president, or at the written request of ten members of the 
council. 

(2) Upon the recommendation of the committee on com- 
mittees, the council shall appoint standing committees and 
such special committees as the executive board may refer 
to it, and it shall receive reports of these committees. It 
shall approve the yearly budget and consider the general 
policies and needs of the Association 

(3) One-third of the members of the council shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Section 3. (1) The executive board shall manage the 
business of the Association and administer the property of 
the Association, report to the council, and refer to the coun- 
cil such matters as it deems desirable. It shall appoint the 
salaried officers, a deputy treasurer, and an auditor who is a 
certified public accountant to audit the officia! financial 
records of the Association at least once a year. It shall 
appoint such advisory and special committees as may be 
needed or are not otherwise provided for. The appointment 
of each officer to the present salaried positions shall be for 
a term of not more than three years, with the possibility of 
reappointment for consecutive terms of three vears, with a 
retirement age of 65 years. Reappointments shall be made 
not less than six months prior to the expiration of each 
three-year period. As new salaried positions are created, 
definite length of term of office and stipulation on reappoint- 
ment shall be specified. 

(2) The executive board shall meet immediately before 
and after the annual meeting and at other times on call of 
the president, or at the written request of one-half of its 
members 

(3) One-third of the voting members of this board shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. The executive committee shall act for the 
executive board between meetings of the latter. It shall 
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meet on the call of the president Five voting members 
shall constitute a quorum 


Artic.e III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. (1) Membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association shall be open to men and women trained 
in home economics or related fields who are or have been 
professionally concerned with family life or the professions 
relate d the reto 


(2) Applicants for individual membership in the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association shall have the following 
qualifications for admission to membership in the Asso- 
ciation 

A degree from a college or university with a major in 
home economics; o1! 

\ degree from a college or university with a major in a 
related field (as biological science, physical science, 
social science psychology related art) and, in addi- 
tion, evidence satisfactory to the executive board that 
through subsequent traiing or experience the person 
has become, in interest and practice, a home economist 

3) A membership credentials committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the executive board and shall consist of a chair- 
man chosen from the executive board and four members of 
the council. The committee shall be responsible, in con- 
sultation with state associations, for the development and 


interpretation of policies in regard to membership in the 
American Home Economics Association. State member- 
ship credentials committees shall be responsible for receiv- 
ing and approving applications for membership in accord 
with these policies and shall refer doubtful cases to the na- 
ional membership credentials committee 

(4) Individual members shall be of three classes. All 


shall have voting privileges and shall receive the official 


; 


ournal of the Association 
1. Annual members, who shall pay $4 a year to the na- 
tional organization in addition to state dues. With the 
consent ind co-operation of the state associations, 
graduating seniors may be granted a rate of $3.50 
national dues for the first year out of college if they 
accept the offer before leaving the campus 
A person who is otherwise qualified but lives where 
there is no affiliated state home economics association 
or where the affiliated state association makes no pro- 
vision for his or her membership may become a mem- 
ber-at-large by paying $4 for annual membership direct 
to the Association office except that memb«e rs-at-large 
who live outside the United States pay $5 for annual 
membership 
b. Life members, who have qualified as members and 
have paid $100 at one time to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. « They shall be exempt from fur- 
ther dues to the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion but should conform to their respective state re- 
quirements concerning state dues for life members of 
the American Home Economics Association 
c. Honorary members, whom the Association desires to 
honor for exceptional service within the interests of 
the Association. Honorary members shall pay no dues 
(5) Collection of dues shall be the joint responsibility of 
the state and national associations. 
(6) Former members applying for reinstatement shall be 
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required to meet membership requirements in effect at the 
time of reinstatement 

Section 2. State and other affiliated organizations 

(1) A state home economics association in order to affili- 
ate with the American Home Economics Association shall 
include in its constitution the following statements: “The 
obje ct of this organization is the same as that of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, as stated in its constitu- 
tion, Article II In addition, this association wishes to 
devote itself more specifically to the problems of home eco- 
nomics as they deve lop in its local field.” 

Such an affiliated association may fix the amount of its 
membership dues; but, in addition, it shall collect and send 
to the American Home Economics Association a fee fo 
each member, in accordance with the provisions of Article 
III, Section 1, of the bylaws 


Each individual hereafter enrolled in an affiliated state 
issociation shall meet the qualifications for membership 
in the American Home Economies Association 

(2) Home economics organizations in territorial and in- 
sular possessions ol the United States and in Canadian 
provinces may become affiliated with the American Home 
Economics Association on the same basis as state associa- 
tions The term “affiliated state home economics associa- 
tions” will be used to designate all 

Each association affilated in accordance with Article 
III, Section 2 (1) and (2), of the bylaws may be repre- 
sented on the council of the Association by its president 
and a councilor 

(3) A home economics student organization in a college 
may affiliate through an affiliated state home economics 
association by paying such state dues as the latter may 
designate and in addition 10 cents per member national 
dues to be forwarded to the American Home Economics 
Association, the minimum national dues to be $2 per club 
These affiliated clubs form the department of college clubs 
of the Association They shall be re presente d on the execu- 
tive board by the chairman of the college clubs de partment 
and on the council by this same chairman and by the stu- 


dent president of the department 

(4) An organization, a majority of whose members ar 
engaged in homemaking and all of whose members are eligi- 
ble for AHEA membership in accordance with Article III, 
Section 1 (4)a, may affiliate through a state home eco- 
nomics association by paying annually such dues as the 
state association may designate, of which $5 shall be for- 
warded to the American Home Economics Association, pro- 
vided that such members as are engaged in home economics 
In a profe ssional remunerative occupation are individual 
members of the Association The group shall have one 
vote and shall receive the official journal of the Association. 

(5) A group in a foreign country, organized because of 
interest in home economics, may, on approval of the execu- 
tive board, affiliate with the American Home Economics 
Association on payment of an annu il fee of $5. It shall have 
no voting privileges but shall receive the official journal of 
the Association 


ArticLe IV 


COM MITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be the following committees: 

(1) A committee on committees appointed by the execu- 
tive board. This committee shall recommend to the coun- 
cil, for appointment, the personnel for standing committees 
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and for such special committees as may be referred to this 
committee 

(2) An advisory editorial committee appointed annually 
by the executive board. The duty of the editorial advisory 
committee shall be to assist the editor in maintaining the 
official journal on a high standard as regards both subject 
matter and manner of presentation. 

(3) An advisory committee for the college clubs ap- 
pointed annually by the executive board. The chairman of 
the advisory committee for college clubs shall be chairman 
of the department of colle ge clubs. The department of 
college clubs shall elect its own student officers 

(4) An investment committee consisting of the president, 
the executive secretary, the treasurer, one vice-president 
selected annually by the executive board, and the chairman 
of the budget committee. The treasurer shall serve as 
chairman 

The investment committee shall have general supervi- 
sion of the investment and reinvestment of all funds of the 
Association held for investment, shall designate banks to 
be used as depositories of Association funds, and_ shall 
designate individuals to be bonded, the amounts of thes« 
bonds, and the agencies furnishing them. A decision reached 
by a majority of its members and expressed either by vote 
at a meeting or in writing without a meeting shall be binding 
upon the committee 

(5) An advisory budget committee consisting of the pres- 
ident, the treasurer, the executive secretary, and a_ past 
president and a vice-president to be designated annually by 
the president, the chairman to be designated by the presi- 
dent. This committee is empowered to draft and present 
the budget to the executive board and to act in an advisory 
capacity in following the operation of the budget during 
the fiscal vear, which shall be from August 1 to July 31 

(6) A membership credentials committee as provided for 
in Article III, Section 1 (3) 

(7) Elections committee as provided for in Article I, 
Section 1. 

(8) Time and place committee shall consist of five mem- 
bers appointed by the executive board to serve for two vears 
each: Two new members shall be appointed in even years 
and three new members shall be appointed in odd years 
It shall be the duty of this committee to make recommenda- 
tions to the council as to the general location of the annual 
meeting at least three years in advance and the city at least 
two years in advance 

Section 2. The council or the executive board or the 
executive committee may appoint other committees as 
needed 

Section 3. Each standing committee shall report to the 
council at the time of the annual meeting.of the Association 
and submit reports at such other times as may be directed 
by the council or the executive board. 

Other committees shall report as occasion demands 


ARTICLE V 


DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. Each division and department shall have a 
chairman, a secretary, and such committees as the division 
or department shal! from time to time authorize. Divisions 
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and departments, with the exception of the department ol 
college clubs, shall elect their own officers by mail, their 
nominations to be a part of the ballot mailed by the Associa- 
tion to all members. An annual report of the work of each 
division and department shall be made at the Association 
business meeting 

The college clubs de partment shall have its own standing 
rules developed in harmony with the constitution and by- 
laws of the American Home Economies Association and 
ipproved by the Association 

Each division and de partment shall have control of anv 
funds that it may raise; but such funds may not be raised 
except with the consent of the council or executive board 
of the Association With the approval of the council, a 
division or department may establish special qualifications 
for its membership in addition to those for membership in 
the Association 

Section 2. Opportunity shall be provided on the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the Association for division 
and department meetings. and the proceedings of thes 
meetings shall be included in the published reports of the 
Association. The executive board shall provide, from the 
funds of the Association, such appropriations toward th: 
work of the divisions and departments as the funds may 
permit 

Section 3. Divisions and departments shall be represented 
on the council and on the executive board of the Association 
by their chairmen, and in addition the department of col- 
le ge clubs shall be re prese nted on the council by its student 
president 


Section Groups of members having some common in- 


terest not provided for in existing divisions or departments 
may hold meetings at the time and place of the annual 
meeting of the Association subject to the approval of the 


executive board. After three such meetings the group may 


revilar 
1 rezuin 


petition the executive board for admission as 
division or depart me nt of the Association 


ArticLe VI 


The American Home Economies Association shall serve 
as a sponsor of the Future Homemakers of America. The 
executive board of the AHEA shall appoint representatives 


to serve on the advisory board of that organization 


Articte VII 
4 MENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended by 1 vote of two-thirds 
of the members present at any business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
be given in due form at least one month in advance 


ArticLte VIII 
CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


Business shall be conducted according to Robert’s Rules 


of Order. 
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Officers and Committees— 1950-51 


Asterisks designate persons ne wly appointed or elected 


Elected Officers 
Preside ; lorences Fallgatter lowa Stute College Ames 


Vice-Presidents, Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C 

Olga P. Brucher, Rhode Island State College, Kingston 

*Catherine T. Dennis, State Department of Public In- 


struction, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Recording Secretary, Ruth L. Bonde, Northwestern Uni- 


versity, Evanston, Illinois 


Tree ‘ *l. Vivian Crow, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Council 


Past Presidents 
Elected and Salaried Officers 

President and Councilor of Each Affilated State Association 
Chairmen of Divisions and Departments 

President of the Department of College Clubs 

Chairman of the Bud 


} 


President-elect 


Executive Board 


Elected Officers of the Association as listed in column 1 
Chairmen of Divisions 

Chairmen of Departments 

Chairman of Budget Committes 

President-elect 

Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 


Fi ld Seer tary 


Executive Committee 


Elected Officers of the Association 

Chairman of Budget Committe 

Elected Member (*Marjorie Child Husted, 2119 East Lake 
of Isles Boulevard, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 

President-elect 

Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 


Field Secretary 


Headquarters Staff Officers 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C 


Executive Secretary, Mildred Horton 
Editor of Publications, Lilhan L. Steckman 
Field Secretary, Frances Urban 

/ 


; ne Vanaa Mrs. Gertrude N. Stieber 


DIVISIONS 


Art 


Chairman, Marv Inez Mann. 6825 Pershing Street, St. Louis 
Missouri 

Chairman-elect, *Dorothy 
Manhattan 


Vice-Chairman, Frances M. Obst. San Diego State College 


farfoot, Kansas State Collegs 


San Diego 5, California 
Secreta Ss *Mrs Beth Keeler Wham The Pennsvl\ ina 


State College. State College 


Family Economics—Home Management 


Chairman, Ruth L. Bonde, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois 

Chairman-elect, *Christine Newark, Ohio State University 
Columbus 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Margaret Tuller, Oregon State Collegs 
Corvallis 

Secretary, *Lucile Ketchum, 427 Grove Street, Apt. 10, East 
Lansing, Michigan 


Family Relations and Child Development 


Chairman, Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A & M College 
Stillwater 

Chairman-elect, *Gertrude E. Chittenden. Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames 

Vice-Chairman, Myrtle Mainquist, University of Wyoming, 
Larami 

Secretary, *Marguerite F. Little. The Pennsvlvania State 
College. State Colle 


g : ge 


Food and Nutrition 


Chairman, Verz R. Goddard, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
ind Home Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 
Chairman-elect, *Elizabeth Dvar. Colorado State Coll 

Fort Collins 
Vice-Chair man, Margaret \ Ohlson, Michigan State Colle 


East Lansing 


B 


| 


Secretary, *Helen L. Gillum, The Pennsvlvania State Col- 


le ‘ State College 


ru 
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Housing 


Chairman, Florence Davis, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn 

Chairman-elect, *Mrs. Lenore Sater Thye, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, USDA, Washington 25, 
Dp. C. 

Vice-Chairman, Julia Pond, University of California, 
Berkeley 4 

Secretary, *Jessie McQueen, American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Chairman, Lucy Lane, Oregon State College, Corvallis 


Chairman-elect, *Elizabeth Tarpley, University of Texas, 


Austin 12 


Vice-Chairman, *Gertrude Conroy, Hotel Ten Park Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


Secretary, *Lillian E. Brehm, Iowa State College, Ames 


DEPARTMENTS 


Colleges and Universities 


Chairman, *Mrs. Mildred T. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg 

Vice-Chairman, *Louise A. Stedman, University of Maine, 
Orono 

Secretary, Margaret Hutchins, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education 


Chairman, *Louise Keller, State Department of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Vice-Chairman, *Irene Patterson, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Secretary, Jane Bemis, 335 East Ohio Street, Marquette, 
Michigan 


Extension Service 


Chairman, *Jessie E. Heathman, 1208 California Street, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Vice-Chairman, *Cecelia M. Shestock, Court House Annex, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 

Secretary, Lydia Tarrant, 102 Hillcrest Avenue, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 


Farmers Home Administration 


Chairman, *Mrs. Ocie Jones O’Brien, RFD 1, Midlothian, 
Virginia 

Vice-Chairman, *Grace R. Hansen, 706A East 12th Street, 
Rollo, Missouri 

Secretary, Virginia C. Coker, FHA-FSA Building, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 


Home Economics in Business 


Chairman, *Marjorie Child Husted, 2119 East Lake of Isles 
Boulevard, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 

Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. Thelma Reinke Lison, Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, Mart Building, St. Louis, Missouri 

Secretary, Elspeth Bennett, Ralston Purina Company, 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Home Economics in Institution Administration 


Chairman, *Ruth L. Godfrey, 376 College Street, Burlington 
Vermont 

Vice-Chairman, *Carolyn Cason, Iowa State College, Ames 

Secretary, Mildred M. Reynolds, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, 32d and Chestnut Streets, Philad Iphia Pennsy!]- 


Vania 


Homemaking 


Chairman, *Mrs. E. G. Hendrickson, 1804 Seventh Street 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 

Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. Ella Olson, 412 Sth Avenue, South 
Fargo, North Dakota 

Secretary, Mrs. Leonora H. Gross, 150 Eastwood Drive 
San Francisco, California 


Research 


Chairman, *Faith Fenton, New York State College of Hom« 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Vice -Chairman, *T ssle Agan, Kansas State Colle ye M in- 
hattan 

Secretary, Ruth Mary Griswold, University of Chicago 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, *Eleanore Lurry, Department of Welfare, 902 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y 

Vice -Chairman, *Mildred Krohn, California State Health 
Department, 703 State Building, Los Angeles 12 

Secretary, Zorada Z. Titus, 938 Lindenwood, Topeka, Kansas 


College Clubs 


Chairman of De partment and Student Club Adviser 
*Lucile Alexander, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

President, *Martha Gray, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha 

First Vice-President, *Fae Tilley, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Kingston 

Second Vice-President, *Patsy Chambers, Denver Univer- 
sity, Denver, Colorado 

Secretary, *Rachel Maxey, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus 
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COMMITTEES 


Abbreviations: BL, designated in bylaws; EB or P, appointed by the executive board or president; C, recommended by 


committee on committees to the council 


AHEA Health (C) 


Elizabeth Guilford, 1411 Hillerest Road, Lancaster, Pennsy!- 


vania. Chairmar 


Helen Stacey, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D. C 

Elin Anderson, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25 
7. 

Gertrude R. Drinker, Farmers Home Administration, USDA 
Washington 25, D.C 

Louise Mojonnier, Illinois Institute of Technology, 3300 
South Federal Street, Chicago 16 

Floride Moore, Press 65, New York University, Washington 
Square, N. 

G. Dorothy Williams, Bureau of Nutrition, New York City 
Department of Health, 125 Worth Street, New York 13 
N. 3 

Charlotte M. Young, Savage Hall, New York State College 


of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Vu e-( "har man 


AHEA Public Relations (C) 


ichers College Colum- 


Chairman, Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Ts 
bia University, New York 27, N. Y 

Vice-Chairman, Jane Tiffany Wagner, The American Hom 
444 Madison Avenue New York, nN. & 


Er officio, President of the Association (*Florence Fall- 


gatte! 


nq Department 


College and Universities, Lelia Massey Ohio Weslevan 
University, Delaware, Ohio 


3 


Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education, Clara Lee 
Cone, Board of Education, City Hall. Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Extension Service, * Beatrice Billings, University of Massa- 


chusetts, Amherst 


Farmers Home Administ ation, Ann E Russe ll, 104 Twe nty- 
first Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee 


Home Economics in Business, * Polly Gade, Chas. W. Hoyt 
Co., Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Home Economics in Institution Administ ation, Lenore M 
Sullivan, Iowa State College, Ames 


Home making, Mrs Howard H Oldham, 2208 South Knoll 


Street, Arlington, Virginia 
Research, Dorothy Dickins, State College, Mississippi 


Social We lfare and Public He alth, Nelle M Sailor, 262 M idi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Colle ge Clubs, Fae Tilley, Rhode Island State Colle re. 
Kingston 


AHEA Publications, Advisory Editorial on (EB-BL) 
Dav Monroe, 2311 West 17th Street, Topeka. Kansas, Chair- 


ma 


Policies 


Jane H. Crow, University of Maryland, College Park 
Frances \ Johnston New York State Colle or of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


* Dorothy D. Scott Ohio State University. * mbus 10 
Ivol Ss} ifford Ro k Creek Ohio 
President of the Association (* Florence Fallg 
Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton 
Peck ateal 
Georgian Adams, Office of Experiment Stations USDA 
\ ishingtor 95 DC 


/ 


her A. Atkinson, The Pennsylvania State College. State 


Arnold E. Baragar, University of Nebraska. Lincoln 1 

* Ruth Connor, Florida State University, Tallahasse« 

Marion Featherstone, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Elizabeth Guilford, 1411 Hillerest Road, Lancaster, Penn- 
svilvania 

* Anita Kezer, Building L, Iowa State College, Ames 

Ann M. Krost. Board of Education, 807 N.E. Broadway, 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 

* Jessie McQueen, American Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York 

Ethel L. Phelps, University of Minnesota, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1 

*Lucile W. Reynolds, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D.C 

Hazel Shultz, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Georgiana H. Smurthwaite, Extension Division, Kansas 
State College Manhattan 

Mrs. Marion D. Sweetman, University of Maine, Orono 

* Letitia Walsh, 102 Gregory Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

* Ethelwyn Wilcox, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 


Apprentice Training (C) 


Dorothy L. Benson, L. 8. Ayres & Company, 1 Washington 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

* Gertrude Dieken, Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Ferguson, School Lunch Office, State De- 
partment of Education, 205 Benefit Street, Providence 
3, Rhode Island 

* Gladys Knight, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

* Elizabeth J Lynahan, The People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Eleanor Morrison, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, 
17 Division Avenue, North, Grand Rapids 

* Mrs. Katharyn Zimmerman, Extension Service 
Waters Hall, Columbia, Missouri 


{oom 208, 
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Awards (C) 


Jessie Whitacre, Agricultural Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas, * Chairman 

* Alice M. Biester, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota 

* Margaret S. Chaney, Connecticut College, New London 

* Mrs. Thelma H. Porter, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois 

* Gladys Stevenson, Whittier College, Whittier, California 

* Gladvs E. Vail, Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Budget, Advisory on (P-BL) 


A Past President, (* Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 1380 
Raymond Avenue, St. Paul 8, Minnesota), Chairman 

President of the Association (* Florence Fallgatter) 

Treasurer of the Association (* U. Vivian Crow) 

A Vice-President (* Catherine T. Dennis) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 


Advisory on (EB or P) 


Alpha Latzke, Kansas State College, Manhattan (3 years) 
* Chairman 

Gertrude E. Chittenden, Iowa State College, Ames (2 years 

May Cresswell, Extension Service, State College, Mississippi 
(3 vears) 

* Mrs. Ethelyn O. Greaves, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan (4 vears) 

Florance B. King, University of Vermont, Burlington 


l 
year) 

Hazel Kvrk, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois (1 
vear) 

E. Neige Todhunter, Box 1051, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity (2 years) 

President of the Association (* Florence Fallgatter) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 

Chairman of Legislative Committee, ex officio (Mrs 
Margaret L. Manger) 


(The steering committee of the Research De partment 1s to 


serve as a counseling committee to this committee.) 


College Clubs, Advisory on (EB-BL) 


*Lucile Alexander, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Chairman 

* Jeannette Lee, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

* Mary Russell, Box 263, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha 


Committees (EB-BL) 


* Olga P. Brucher, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 
Chairman 

* Mrs. Florence LaGanke Harris, 21180 Colby Road, Cleve- 
land 22, Ohio 

Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, State Department « 
Richmond 16, Virginia 


f Edueation, 


(Continued in column 2) 
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Committees (EB-BL) (Continued) 


* Elizabeth A. Rivers, 4020 Pleasant Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

*Ethelvn Robinson, 1701 East Capitol Drive, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 

Frances Scudder, Extension Service, New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

President (* Florence Fallgatter) 

A Vice-President (*Catherine T. Dennis) 


Constitution and Bylaws (C) 


Keturah E. Baldwin 418 East Clifton Terrace Apartments 
Washington 9. DC... * Chairman 

* Marv Gillespic State Colle ge, New Mexico 

Rhoda A. Hyde, Vermont Extension Service, Box 109, St 
Albans 

Martha A. Park. Plattsburg State Teachers College. Platts- 
burg, New York 

* Ona Smith, Box 8604, University Station, Baton Rouge 3 


Louisiana 


Consumer Interests (C) 


Henrietta M. Thompson, Box 1983, University of Alaban 
University, Chairmar 

Sadve F. Adelson, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Hom: 
Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D.C 

*Edna P. Amidon, Office of Education, Federal Securit 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C 
Consumer-Retailer Council) 

*Myrtle J. Anderson, Indiana University, Bloomingtor 


(liaison with Nation 


Mrs Edna P. Brandau, Syracuse University, Svracus Ni 
York 

Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 11sOn 


with American Standards Association) 

Kenneth Dameron, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

Elizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21 
Ohio 

* Helen P. Hostetter, 1430 Fairchild Avenue, Manhattan 
Ix insius 

Inez LaBossier, Extension Service, New Jersey College of 
Agriculture, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

* Eva Leggett, Extension Service, State College, Mississippi 

Alice Linn, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25, D.C 

Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, Ellen H. Richards Institute, The 
Pe nnsvyl\ inia State Colle ge, State Colle ge 

Florence H. Mason, Extension Service, Box 1006, Salisbury 
Maryland 

Ruth O’Brien, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Hom: 
Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 

Beth Peterson, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
Room 11098, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Delawar 

Mrs. Theresa M. Schaenzer, 4425 South Four Mile Run 
Drive, Arlington, Virginia 

* Mrs. Margaret H. Tuller, Extension Service, Oregon State 
College, 
Home Management Division) 

* Mary Whitlock, Michigan State Coll ge, East Lansing 

Louise A. Young, University of Wisconsin Extension Serv- 
ice, 438 University Farm Place, Madison 


Corvallis (liaison with Family Economics 
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Elections (C) Evaluation (C) (Continued) 
* Mrs. N. R. Ellis. 3417-22d Street, N.E.. Washington, D.C Subcommittee on House Planning 
('] airman 
* Mrs. Sherman Johnson, 118 North Jackson Street, Arling- 


ton Virginia Co-Chair man 


Margaret E. Beeman, Purdue University, Latavette, Indiana 
Chairman 

Mary A. Mason, Box 3804, Texas State College for Women 
Denton 


(The names of the Committee members will appear in the 


June 1951 JouRNAL.) 


Subcommittee or Ho thold ka pyre 


Mrs. Enid Sater Ross, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics USDA W ishington 25 DC Charr- 
fernice Strawn. Woman’s Home Companion. 640 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 19, N. ¥ 
J 2 nn . s "hi “ 
Mrs. Clara Brown Arny, University of Minnesota, Univer Virginia Van Nostrand. General Mille. Inc. 400 Second 


Evaluation (C) 


er rie al 


sity Farm, St. Paul 1, Chairman Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Ruth L. Bonde, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

U. Vivian Crow, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania Subeammities on Textiles end Clotl 

Letitia Walsh, 102 Gregory Hall. University of Illinois 
Urbana Kdna Meshke, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Chairmar 

Mrs. Frances S. Goldsmith, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Jane Saddler. lowa State College Ames 


Ruth Bonde, Northwestern University, Evanston. Illinois 


( hairma? 
Sara Blackwell. New York State College of Home Eceo- 

nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca Executive Committee 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York 27, New York See page 581 for personnel 
Mrs. Mildred T. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 

burg 


Mrs. Frances M. Wilson, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
sourl Fellowship Awards (C) 


Johni Christian Box 3942 Texas State Co liege 1o1 Women 


Subcommittee on Foods and Nutrition Denton, * Chairman 
*Starlevy M. Hunter, 111 Gwynn Hall, Universitv of Mis- 
Esther F. Segner, Mississippi State College. State College sourl, Columbia 
Cj mans Edna Meshke, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright, Iowa State College. Ames * Martha Potgieter, University of Connecticut, Storrs 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, Santa Barbara College, University * Doretta Schlaphoff, College of Agriculture, University of 
of California, Santa Barbara Nebraska, Lincoln 3 


Willa Vaughn Tinsley, Southwest Texas State College, San 


Marcos 


Home Economics in Higher Education (EB or P) 


Subcommittee oi Home V anaage ment 
Marie Dve, Michigan State College. East Lansing. Chi ma 


’ ‘ este ‘h 7 } < 
Irma H. Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing Hester Chadderdon, Iowa State College, Am 


Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d & 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Anna Carol Fults, Florida State University, Tallahasse« 


C'o-Chairmar 


Hazel M. Hatcher, The Pennsylvania State College, State 


Colle vt Co-Chair man ; ache : 
Mrs. Elizabeth Crandall, Rhode Island State College, Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxvill 


, nh sit ) Sas 7, 
oo Edna A. Hill, University of Kansas, Lawren 


Mrs. Jean Muir Dorsey, 1502 South Lincoln Avenue. Urbana 
[Illinois 


Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin 12 
Katharine Roy Montana State College, Boze man 

DE iatten Dorothy D. Seott, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Florence McKinney. Kansas State College 


(Continued in column 2 President of the Association (Florence Fallgatter) 





Home Safety Education (C) 


*Irene Muntz. Rochester Gas & Electric Company, 89 East 
Avenue, Rochester 4, New York, Chairman 

* Ann F. Beggs, University of New Hampshire, Durham 

Helen Bosard. Box 1703, University of Alabama, University 

Katherine Comley, 7116 Lyndale Avenue, South, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota 

Ruth D. Kruger, Central Arizona Light and Power Com- 
pany, Phoenix 

* Mary B. Settle, Extension Service, Blacksburg, Virginia 


International (C) 


Louise Stanley. 3725 Macomb Street, N.W., Washington 16, 
D.C... Chairman 

Marion H. Steele. 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D.C., 
Secretary 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York (liaison with Omicron 
Nu) 

*Tris Davenport, Farm and Ranch-—Southern Agriculturist, 
Nashville, Tennessee (liaison with Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron) 

* Edith R. Harwood, 4290 Normal, San Diego 3, California 

Hazel M. Hatcher, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

* Marrietta Henderson, Department of Education, Asheville, 
North Carolina 

* Eunice Heywood, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 
25, D.C 

* Berenice Mallory, Office of Education. Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

* Eleanor Morrison, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
47 Division Avenue, North, Grand Rapids 

* Sister Agnes Marie, Regis College, Weston 93, Massa- 
chusetts 

Sybil L. Smith, 1421 44th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C 

Frances L. Swain, 400 South 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin 

*Helen Wolfe. Kingwood High School. Kingwood, West 
Virginia 

Chairman of the Depart me nt of College Clubs (* Lucile 
Alexander, Ohio State University, Columbus 10) 

Adviser of Future Homemakers of America (* Lela Smartt, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 


Field Secret iry (Frances Urban) 


Investment (EB-BL) 


Treasurer of the Association, Chairman (* U. Vivian Crow) 

President of the Association (* Florence Fallgatter) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 

A Vice-President (Marjorie M. Heseltine) 

Chairman of the Advisory Committee on the Budget (*Mrs. 
Katharine M. Alderman) 
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Legislative (C) 


Mrs. Margaret L. Manger, 810 Chalfonte Drive, Alexandria 
Virginia, Chairman 

* Mrs. J. T. Bradley, Frankfort, Kentucky 

* Mrs. Edna Kraft James, 3002 Woodland Avenur Apt. 3 
Des Moines, Iowa 

* Janet N. Jardine, School Lunch Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 175 West State Street, Trenton 8 
New Jersey 

Mrs. Helene Gallagher Jennings, RD #2, Montpelier, V: 
mont 

Mrs. Bernyece Johnson, 1134 Southwest Mitchell Stree 
Portland 1, Oregon 

* Mrs. Margaret B. Long, 605 Ocean Street, Jacksonvi 
Florida 

* Mary Mather, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 

* Mrs. Margaret M. Morris, 98 Kenilworth Avenue, Gar- 
rett Park, Maryland 

Mrs. Mildred F. Ryerson, 353 Kensington Drive, Madiso 
Wisconsin 

* Mrs. Margaret T. Wilcox, 910 North 19th Street. Bois 
Idaho 


Local Arrangements for 1951 Annual Meeting (EB or P) 


* Edna Weston, The Ohio Farmer, 1011 Rockwell Aver 
Cle veland 14. Ohio. Chairmar 


Membership Credentials (EB-BL) 


* Lela Tomlinson, State Supervisor of Home |] 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Chairman 
* Martha E. Artist, 3902 Davenport Street, Omaha, Nebrasl 
* Julia E. Brekke, State College Station, Fargo. Nort! 


Dakota 


Nominating (Elected by Ballot) 


Katherine L. Baker, School Department, Medford 55, Massa- 
chusetts, * Chairman 

*Edna P. Amidon, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C 

* Margaret Ritchie, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, 3848 Dudley Street, Lincoln 3 
Nebraska 

E. Neige Todhunter, University of Alabama, University 

















ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 42 


No. 7? 


Permanent Headquarters Fund (C) 


Hotpoint, Inc., 304 Red Rock Building, 


( ré orgia, * Chai rman 


Josephine Parks 
Atlanta 3, 


Keturah E. Baldwin, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, 
D.C., Secretary 

Mabel M. Davis, 800 West Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 

* Alice M. Ford, Senior High School, 2614 Warren Avenue, 


Chevenne 
* M irtha Cray 
Oklahom 


W voming 
President 
i College for Women 


Clubs Department 


Chick isha 


of Colle ve 


Be xX 73 


* Margaret McEniry, State Department of Education 
Pierre South Dakota 

Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College Park 

* Mrs. Evalyn Bergstrand Owens, Dousman, Wisconsin 

* Lela Smartt, Future Homemakers of America, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Ageney, Washington 25 
DC 

* Mrs Helen Tucker Waters Monongahela Power Com- 
pany. Fairmont, West Virginia 

Treasur UL. Vivian Crow) 


Permanent Headquarters Selection (EB or P) 


*M: Ix ne M. Alderman, 1380 Raymond Avenu 
St. Pa S. Minnesota, Chairman 

* Mrs. Kathrvn Van Aken Burns, University of Illinois 
FTitnes 

* Florence |] gatter, lowa State College, Ames 

Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxvill 

* Mai M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal S« 
rl \g Washington 25, D.C 

* Mildred Hort 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D< 


* Mrs. Dora S. Lewis. Hunter College. 695 Park Avenue 
New ¥ 21, N.Y 

* Ma Mi University of Maryland, College Park 

* Frances Urban, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D.C 

*M \\ 238 North 30th Street. Corvallis, Oregon 


Program for the 1951 Annual Meeting (EB or P) 


* Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal Secu- 
ritv Agency, Washington 25, D.C., Chaitrmar 
*Sara Ann Brown, 111 Oglebay Hall, Morgantown, West 


Virginia 
* Olga P. Bruc 
Elda Robb 


Island State College, Kingston 
300 Fenway, Boston, Massa- 


her thode 

Simmons College, 
chusetts 

* Dorothy Simmons, Minnesota Extension Service, 
sity Farm, St Paul 1, Minnesota 

*Edna Weston, The Ohio Farmer, 1011 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

President 


Univer- 
Rockwell Avenue, 
Fallgatter) 


of the Association (* Florence 


Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 
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Program-of-Work (C) 


* Edna Martin. 815 Fourth Avenue, North, Seattle 9, Wash- 
ington, Chairman 

*U. Vivian Crow, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. Pennsylvania, Vice-Chairman 

Ann M. Krost, Board of Education, 807 N.E. Broadway 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Chairmen of divisions and departments and officers of state 
presidents group 
Association (* Florence Fallgatter) 


President of the 


Resolutions at the 1951 Annual Meeting (C) 


Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson, 4841 Cass, Wayne University 
Detroit 1, Michigan, Chairman 

* Marvy | Mark Board ol Edueation Chicago 19 Illinois 

* Dorothy Simmons, Minnesota Extension Service, Univer- 
sitv Farm. St. Paul 1 

* Louise A. Stedman, University of Maine, Orono 

President of the Association (* Florence Fallgatter) 

Executive Secretarv (Mildred Horton 


Review of Advertising (EB or P) 


and 
*("harr- 


iway, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
USDA, Washington 25, D.C 


Milicent L. Hath 
Home Eee 


nomics 


Hall, Urbana 


low i State 


Illinois 


Ames 


* Fern C 
* Margaret | 


206 Bevie 


College 


Liston 


* Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, Ellen H. Richards Institut 
Phe Pennsvivania State Colle ge, State Colle ge 

* Eleanor Morrison, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
17 Division Avenue, North, Grand Rapids 
Time and Place of Annual Meeting (EB-BL) 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis. Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue. New 
York 21, New York, Chairman 

Lurline Collier, Extension Service, Athens, Georgia 


Mrs. Edith McNab Murphy, 93 Grove Street, San Francisco 
2, California 

Mary Russell 
Chickasha 

Business Manager 


™~ 


Box 263 Oklahoma Coll ve for Women 


(Mrs Gertrude N. Stieber) 


Executive cretary (* Mildred Horton) 
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Ne pte mbe r 1950 


REPRESENTATIVES 


American Standards Association, Council and the Con- 
sumer Goods Committee of the (EB or P) 


Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, Rep- 
resentative 

Mrs. Edna P. Brandau, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, Alternate 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, McCall’s Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, Alternate 


Co-ordinating Council of the AHEA, AVA, and NEA 
(EB or P) 


Mrs. Merle Byers, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
*Louise Keller, State Department of Edueation. Des 


Moines, Iowa 


Fédération Internationale de VEnseignement Ménager 


(EB or P) 


Committee of Five Representing Main Affiliated Countries 


North American re prese ntative (Canada and United 


States) 


Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C 


North Amencan group 


(Representing the United States) 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., Chairman 
Bess Heflin, University of Texas, Austin 12 
Rua Van Horn, Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C 


Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board of the 


(EB or P) 


Representative of the Department of Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Adult Education (*Inez Wallace, 219 State 
Office Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia) 

Field Secretary (Frances Urban) 


Midcentury Conference on Children and Youth (EB or P) 


Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State College, Ames 





National Association for Practical Nurse Education, 
Curriculum Committee of the (EB or P) 


Ata Lee, Office of Education, Federal Security Ageney, 
Washington 25. D. C 


National Commission on Children and Youth (EB or P) 


Esther McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 


National Consumer-Retailer Council (EB or P) 


Edna P. Amidon, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C.. Representat 

Elizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, 
Ohio, Alternate 

* Faith Fenton, New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, Alternate 

* Mildred Horton, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C 
Alternate 

Inez LaBossier, Extension Service, New Jersev College of 
Agriculture, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Alter- 
nate 

Mary Rokahr, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25 
D. C., Alternate 


School Lunch, Joint Committee of AHEA and ADA and 
SFSA on (EB or P) 


Re presenting the Ame car Home Eco omer A 


Mrs. Gertrude N. Bowie, State Department of Education, 
1201 Mathieson Building. Baltimore 2. Marvland, Chavr- 

* Daisy I. Purdy, Home Economics Building, Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater 

Rosa Spearman, Schoo! Lunch Division, Charlott 
Education, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Pauline Stout, State Department of Education, Charleston, 
West Virginia 

LeVelle Wood, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee (EB or P) 


Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, 700 Victor Building. Washing- 
ton 1, D. C., Delegate 

Mildred Horton, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1. D. C 
Alternate 

Mrs. Margaret L. Manger, 810 Chalfonte Drive, Alexandria, 
Virginia 

* Mrs. Margaret M. Morris. 98 Kenilworth Avenue, Garrett 
Park, Marvland 

Frances Urban, 700 Victor Building. Washington 1, D. C 
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Presidents of Affiliated State Associations—1950-51 


Alabama—Ruth Stovall, Alabama College, Montevallo 

Arizona—Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, 407 North 18th Street, Phoenix 
Arkansas—Mary Louise Rye, 4211 West Capitol Avenue, Little Rock 
California—Mrs. Esther T. Long, 616 North Drake Avenue, Fullerton 
Colorado—Gladys Kinsman Lewis, Majestic Building, Denver 
Connecticut—Agnes Gorse, 190 Oxford Street, Hartford 

Delaware—Carolyn Leh, High School, Laurel 

D.C —Mrs. Ella H. MeNaughton, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1 
Florida—Anna Mae Sikes, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Georgia—Mlrs. Verral G. Wenn, Smith-Hughes Vocational School, Atlanta 
Hawaii—Esther Rugland, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 

Idaho—Alberta D. Hill, Idaho State College, Pocatello 

Illinois—Leone Pazourek, 222 South 4th Street, Springfield 

Indiana Ruth Schooler, 524 Garfield Street, Gary 

Towa—Helen MeCleery Hubler, 629 Third Street, Des Moines 

Kansas—Edna Hill, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Kentucky—Mary Lois Williamson, State Department of Education, Frankfort 
Louisiana—Mlrs. Grace B. Brasher, Box 577, Alexandria 

Maine—Mrs. Agnes Gibbs, Radio Station WCSH, Portland 

Maryland—Mrs. Gertrude N. Bowie, State Dep't of Education, 1201 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2 
Massachusetts—Helen 8. Mitchell, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Michigan—Gertrude Manchester, Eastern High School, Lansing 
Minnesota—Geneveve Johnston, 807 N.E. Broadway, Minneapolis 
Mississippi—Mrs. Mary Ellen W. Pope, 424 Second Street, South, Columbus 
Missouri—Alta R. Motter, 107 Gwynn Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Montana—Bessie Ek. McClelland, Montana State College, Bozeman 
Nebraska—Martha E. Artist, 5017 Underwood, Apt. 1, Omaha 
Nevada—Margaret M. Griffin, University of Nevada, Reno 

New Hampshire—Frances Platts, 31 Baker Street, Dover 

New Jersey—Mrs. Florence L. D. Heal, 331 Kenilworth Avenue, Moorestown 
New Mexico—M. Winnie Pool, 320 8. W. Liberty Street, Portales 

New York—Edna P. Grampp, 155 Delaware Avenue, Kenmore 

North Carolina—Mabel Lacy, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville 
North Dakota—Mildred Davis, University Station, Grand Forks 
Ohio—Dorothy D. Seott, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Oklahoma—June Scott, Public Service Company, Box 201, Tulsa 
Oregon—Grace Workman, Oregon Dairy Council, 627 Park Building, Portland 
Pennsylvania—Mrs. Hazel Craig, 300 Swissvale Avenue, Pittsburgh 

Puerto Rico—Maria Adela Valentin, Universidad de Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crandall, Rhode Island State College, Kingston 
South Carolina—Ellen Mae Miner, South Carolina Electric and Gas Company, Columbia 
South Dakota—Lillian Lund, South Dakota State College, Brookings 
Tennessee—Inez Lovelace, Box 1071, Knoxville 

Texas—A\|bertine Berry, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc., Sherman 

Utah—Bertha F. Johnson, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 
Vermont—Rhoda Hyde, Extension Service, Box 109, St. Albans 
Virginia—Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, State Department of Education, Richmond 
Washington—Helen Noyes, Box 328, College Station, Pullman 

West Virginca—MIrs. Rachel H. Ferguson, Department of Health, Charleston 


Wisconsin Kthelyn C. Robinson, Shorewood High School, Shorewood 


Wyoming—Ruth Bumpas, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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Index to Association Business Reports 


Activities, 1949-50, reports of, 529 
Association’s program of work, 1950-51, 566 
Budget, 1950-51, 576 
Bylaws, 578 
Committees, personnel, 581 
Committees, reports: 
AHEA health, 548 
AHEA public relations, 548 
Apprentice training, 549 
Awards, 549 
Budget, advisory on, 576 
BHNHE, advisory on, 550 
College clubs, advisory on, 550 
Committees, 551 
Constitution and bylaws, 551, 577 
Consumer interests, 551 
Councilors’ credentials, 552 
Elections, 552 
Evaluation, 553 
Fellowship awards, 554 
Home economics in higher education, 554 
International, 555 
Investment, 575 
Legislative, 556, 574 
Local arrangements for 1950 annual meeting, 557 
Membership credentials, 557 
Nominating, 557 
Permanent Headquarters Fund, 558 
Permanent headquarters planning, 558 
Program for 1950 annual meeting, 558 
Program-of-work, 566, 574 
Publications: 
Advisory editorial on AHEA publications, 560 
Advisory on advertising in the JournaL, 559 
Resolutions, 565 
Time and place of annual meeting, 560 
Constitution and bylaws, 577 
Department plans for action, 569-574 
Departments, officers, 582 
Departments, reports: 
College clubs, 547, 574 
Colleges and universities, 540, 569 
Elementary and secondary schools, 540 
Elementary, secondary, and adult education, 570 
Extension service, 541, 571 


dels 
72 


Farmers Home Administration, 542, 5 
—. 


Home economics in business, 543, 572 
Home economics in institution administration, 544, 572 


Departments, reports (continued) 
Homemaking, 544. 573 
Research, 545, 573 
Social welfare and publie health, 546, 573 
Divisions, officers, 581 
Divisions, reports 
Art, 535, 566 
Family economics—home management. 535, 567 
Family relations and child development. 536. 567 
Food and nutrition, 538, 568 
Housing, 539, 568 
Textiles and clothing. 539, 569 
fie I. Raitt fellow. report, 1949-50, 564 
Ellen H. Richards fellow. report. 1949-50, 564 
Evaporated Milk Association fellow, report. 1949-50, 565 
Fellows, re ports 564-565 
High lights of the convention, 526 
Legislative program, 574 
Membe rship bv affiliated associations, table, 52S 
Officers, personnel, 581 
Permanent Headquarters Fund, contributions to. 528 
Plans for action, 1950-51: 
For departments. 569-574 
For divisions, 566-569 
Presidents of affiliated state associations. 589 
President’s report, 509 
Program of work, 1950-51, 566-575 
Representatives, personnel, 588 
Representatives, reports: 
American Standards Association, counci nd consumer 
goods committee of the, 561 
Co-ordinating Council of the AHEA, AVA, and NEA, 561 
Future Homemakers of America, advisory board of 
the, 562 
National Commission on Children and Youth. 563 
National Consumer-Retailer Council. 563 
School lunch. joint committee of AHEA ADA, and 
SFSA on, 564 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 564 
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Business manager, 533 
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Executive secretary, 529 
Field secretary, 532 
Statistical report of state associations, 528 


Treasurer, report, 575 
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to Home Economics Teachers 


HANDY MEMO CALENDAR, for 1950-51 school year (Sept.- 
June) 11" x 8':", spiral bound. Historical events and holi- 
days marked. Holiday breakfast menus. Space for your 
memo jottings each day. Offered for limited time only. 
Send your request soon. (See coupon section, page 603.) 


Fora better breaklast 
better eat fllloggs 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES © RICE KRISPIES e@ PEP e RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 
40% BRAN FLAKES © ALL-BRAN e SHREDDED WHEAT e KRUMBLES » CORN-SOYA 


(Please put this on your bulletin board) 
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Just out! 













2 BRAND NEW 
TEACHING UNITS 








Home economics teachers will want these two new authoritative 
teaching units edited by leading educators. Each unit presents 
in concise form, comprehensive, helpful information to comple- 
ment regular home economics teaching plans and courses of study. 





oe “HOW TO PLAN BETTER BREAKFASTS” 


HOW TO PLAN e 4 & 
<a a Edited by Amy I. BLove, Head, Department of Foo 


R ’ : ‘ 
eette Nutrition, School of Home Economics, Purdue Ur 


BREAKFASTS . ails : 

source BOOK BREAKFAST TEACHER'S SOURCE BOOK—This helpful 28-page (size 

8” x 104%") source book provides authoritative information as a 

foundation for breakfast planning in school and at home. Covers 

over 24 informative subjects with 12 charts, 13 photographs, and 

| interesting illustrations. Seasonal and holiday menus, cost anal- 

ysis, and nutrition evaluation of breakfast are included to assist 

the teacher in presenting this subject to the student in new ways. 

A full-color Wall Chart entitled “‘100 Tempting Foods for Good Break- 

— fasts,”’ size 16” x 22”, for classroom use and 25 Students’ Work Sheets 

‘*‘Let’s Plan Breakfast’”’ for class or home assignments complete 
this breakfast teaching unit. 


F NEW CEREAL TEACHING UNIT 4 


“THE NUTRITIONAL CONTRIBUTION OF 
BREAKFAST CEREALS” 


Edited by Dr. CLARA Mae Taytor, Prof r of Nutrit 
Teachers College, Columbia Unwersity, New York, N. Y 


te 










The Nutritional Contribution 


-— 6 
of BRE eh AST CLR i/ 










TEACHER'S SOURCE 





CEREAL TEACHER'S SOURCE BOOK This interesting 24-page (size 
8” x 10% ") source book covers 17 informative subjects with photo- 
graphs, entertaining illustrations, and 10 instructive charts. It 
presents an authoritative summary of information on the nu- 


tritional value of breakfas* cereals ...seven reasons why break- 
fast cereals are important ...recommended dietary allowances 
and the nutritional contribution of a basic breakfast . . . and ans- 


wers many questions you and your students will ask. A graphic 
Cereal and Milk Chart, size 16” x 22”, in three colors, and 25 Students’ 
Work Sheets ‘“‘How Do You Score on Breakfast Cereals?” are in- 
cluded with this cereal teaching unit. 











Cereal Is an Important 

“Milk Carrier" : 
; es Reader's Digest says... 
, = A nation-wide survey made “A canvass of 50.000 
“ == ‘= by Elmo Roper revealed students from first grade 
that 41% of the adult pop- throughcollege revealed 
USE COUPONS IN COUPON SECTION , ulation seldom or never the startling fact that 
. 2» b Ny drink milk. The cereal and approximately 65% ha- 
to send for these two new teaching units Gq “\4/ milk serving thus becomes bitually ate a breakfast 
ee | = important source of milk entirely inadequate for 
or many adults and stud- thale shusieal 
’ —_— . ysical needs; 
CEREAL IN STITUTE, INC. > Co ents. In 1948 more than 8000 of aoe ine aad: 

A research and educational endeavor devoted / \\ two billion quarts of milk ing none at all.”’ 
to the betterment of national nutrition ; were consumed with break- 
— eo = fast cereals alone. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois L 














JUST OUT! 


New edition of the 
applause-winning 


PYREX HOSTESS SE 


Here’s the newest Pyrex Ware Hostess Set — 
a beautifully designed 114-quart casserole 
with streamlined cover, and four individual 
7-ounce dishes to match. 

You'll use the set constantly at demonstra- 
tions and in the classroom . . . for baking 
casserole dishes, serving soups, salads, and 


And you'll love the set in your o's. 
2 


own home, too, using the pieces separately 


or together. 


Order this 
newest Py 





TODAY! 
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and never a birthday! inl 
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Years of testing and research are back of the amazing 


Westinghouse Miracle Oven 


Literally 50,000 cakes have been baked in the Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute to test heat distribution in range 
ovens. One result of all this testing is the new Miracle Oven 
which bakes beautifully in avy rack position. For example, 
biscuits can now be baked on the top rack and on the bottom 


rack at the same time .. . baked to equal perfection. 


Our Home Economics Institute plays an important part in 
the Westinghouse organization. From the joint work of 


the Home Economists and the engineers comes the design 





and development of new and better appliances. The Insti- 

is constantly at work, also, to devise practical solution 
OVEN PERFORMANCE TEST ones P one 
One of the continuing series of tests on 
oven heat distribution. 


to a wide variety of homemaking problems. The answers 


are available to everyone . . . consumer and teacher alike. 


REFERENCE HANDBOOKS AND OTHER 


RISE OF TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 


TEMPERATURE 
Being measured on 
new SUPER -COROX 
Unit which gets Red 
Hot in 30 seconds... 
starts cooking faster. 


Reference handbooks include results of research on appliances 
and homemaking problems. Supported by free student fact 
folders. For descriptions and prices of handbooks and other 
teaching materials, send for Teaching Aids Catalog. See 


address, opposite page. 





—— 


*2sQHie¢ 


REFRIGERATOR WASTE AWAY ROASTER . MIXER . LAUNDROMAT ° DRYER . WATER HEATER . RANGE . HOME FREEZER 
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Speed-Electric Ranges and 

8 Other Appliances Available 

under Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan 
Westinghouse Appliances 


give top performance... 





make teaching easier... 


Westinghouse School Plan Replaces Appliances 

Yearly. ... at no extra cost. 

Now you can equip your home economics laboratory with all the major electric 
appliances needed. You buy only the original equipment . . . and that at a 
special low school price. Every year for the duration of the contract each 
appliance is replaced with a brand-new model—at no extra cost! Students 
always have the latest equipment available. 


For more information, write: Consumer Service j 
\ Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 276 | 
East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


YOU CAN BE SURE..IF its Westinghouse 
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a The only margarine 
e's colored with carotene- 


Nature's Own 
Vitamin A-Rich 
Coloring! 


Imagine color that’s “good to eat’””— 
literally! Color that comes from nature 














itself, color worth its weight in nourish- 
ment, color chock-full of vitamin A! That's 
carotene ... and that’s what makes 
Nucoa yellow. Yellow Nucoa is the only 
margarine colored with health-promoting 
carotene ...the only margarine that gives 
you real nutrition even in the color used! 


NUC aa a . 


Always one step ahead 
to bring you a better spread! 












In those states where 
the ban on yellow 
margarine has not 
vet been lifted, get 
Nucoa in the handy 
Measure-Pak. 







Money can't buy a more nourishing yellow spread than 
Nucoa margarine. It’s made of only the finest vegetable 
oils, and every pound is enriched with 15,000 units of 
vitamin A—all year round. Nucoa is always fresh, because 
it's ‘made to order.’’ There’s no such thing as storage 
Nucoa. You'll find it delicious as a spread for bread ...a 
topping for vegetables... in sauces... for all kinds of 


d si At cooking. For true economy, for the best in flavor—you 
cAnl can't do better than Nucoa! 


ig 0 steam | sty Wonder 
Dn. ct amen N UCOA is Americas Largest-Selling Margarine 
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Keep this page handy for 
reference when teaching 
a lesson on Devil’s Food 
Cake. 


pa 


Student Sptorest 
in eal Chemistry 


ail Dol 
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bad Cake 


This devil's food cake has the rich brown color and melting tenderness which 
only the correct proportion of Baking Soda to other ingredients can produce. 


THE APPROACH 


Devil's food is a type of chocolate cake in which 


Baking Soda and melted unsweetened chocolate or 


cocoa are ingredients. Modern devil's food is a rich 
brown color differing from the reddish brown shade 
of grandmother's day. The red color which has been 
associated with devil's food for so long results from 
the use of an excessive amount of Baking Soda. The 
color may be a matter of personal preference but too 
much Baking Soda takes away from the true choco- 
late flavor. Today s devil's food recipe is developed 
so that the cake has a real chocolate flavor. 


In this “Easy-Do™ recipe, vinegar is the acid which 
reacts with the Baking Soda to release earbon di- 
oxide. Both Baking Soda and acid have a tenderiz- 
ing effect on the eluten of the flour. Either white 
(distilled) or cider vinegar may be used in this 
devils food cake recipe. The uniform acidity of 
vinegar produces an especially tender and light cake 
which students will enjoy learning how to make. It 
is simple to put together, and is an interesting change 
from the conventional cake method. 


Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda are pure bicar- 
bonate of soda of uniform quality. 


Home Economics Department 





THE RECIPE 
PARTY DEVIL'S FOOD CAKE 
(Makes 2 8-inch layers) 


}, cup milk 


2 cups sifted cake flour 
| teaspoon vanilla 


l teaspoon Arm & 
Hammer Brand or 3 eggs 
Cow Brand Baking 134 cups brown sugar 
Soda (packed) 

14 teaspoon salt *l4 cup shortening 

3 squares chocolate. 
melted 


; Cup vinegar (white or 
cider} 


Have all ingredients at room temperature. Sift 
flour. Baking Soda and salt together. Combine vine- 
var. milk and vanilla. Beat eggs and sugar together 
for one minute. Add flour mixture. shortening. and 
one-half of the liquid. Stir until flour is moistened. 
Beat vigorously one minute. Add remaining liquid 
and chocolate. Beat one minute. Turn into two well- 
greased 8-inch layer pans, 1'4 inches deep. Bake at 
350° F. (moderate oven) 30 minutes. Frost with a 
boiled or seven minute frosting. 


*Use emulsifier type of shortening. 


Send for Teachers’ Textbook on Uses of Baking Soda. 
Ask also for Student Folders on Cakes. Household 
Uses, and Good Grooming. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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| PERSONALITY AND ETIQUETTE, REVISED By Lillian N. Reid 
Among the | YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME By Harris and Kauffman 
HEATH CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, REVISED By Elizabeth Todd 
: 4e. CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER, REVISED By Craig and Rush 

eens Rameenaies tents) Web commenting CHAN CHART, REVISED 
displayed at the | YOU AND YOUR FAMILY By Moore and Leahy 


NATIONAL CONVENTION FOODS: Their Nutritive, Economic, and Social Values, 


At the NATIONAL CONVENTION in Boston 
July 11-14 


THE BOOTH OF 


D. C. HEATH AND 
COMPANY 


publishers of fine textbooks 
in the Home Economies field 


The two beautiful Castleton China plates offered 
by D. C. Heath and Company as a Visitor’s Prize, 
and displayed on the wall of the Heath booth, 
have gone to Miss Carolyn W. Leh, of Sharptown, 
Maryland, holder of the lucky number. 


SECOND EDITION By Harris and Henderson 











APPRAISING THE COLLEGE PROGRAM 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


by 
Ruth T. Lehman 


A MONOGRAPH IN THREE PARTS 


SURVEY FORMS ARE INCLUDED WHICH THE AUTHOR EN- 
COURAGES YOU TO USE IN APPRAISING THE OVER-ALL 
OBJECTIVES OF THE CURRICULUM IN YOUR DEPARTMENT. 


1950 229 pages $2.00 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


700 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 
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| How fo feed children correctly 
—and enjoy it! 
AUTHORITATIVE « UP-TO-DATE « EASY TO USE 


Fo: mothers of children 2 
to 6, a complete guide to the 
planning and preparation of 
meals for young children, 
based on the experience of a 
graduate dietician. “Enables 
any mother to make use of the best of what 
is newest yet most sound in the findings of 
experts on nutrition—but without worry 
or hard work.’’—GLADYS HOAGLAND 
GROVES, Director, Marriage and Family 
Council, Inc. 


Food for Little People 


by Hazel Kepler 
Author of the column “The Child of Today” and 


Elizabeth Hesser, 
formerly on the dietary staff of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


~ «A 
= ,«& 


224 pages, spot illustrations and charts, $3.75 
SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPY ON APPROVAL 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., JHE 950, 153 E. 24th St., N. Y. 10 


| 











FOR MAKING REAL CHOP SUEY OR 


CHOW MEIN —USE Lahey 


La Choy quality ingredients assure you of success 
every time you serve Chop Suey or Chow Mein. 
Ask for La Choy Soy Sauce, La Choy Chow Mein 
Noodles, La Choy Bean Sprouts or La Choy Mixed 
Chinese Vegetables (with Bean Sprouts and lots 
of Mushrooms, Water Chestnuts, Bamboo Shoots 
and Pimientos). If your supplier does not have 
La Choy, write: 


LA CHOY FOOD PRODUCTS 
ARCHBOLD, OHIO 














FOODS AND NUTRITION WORKBOOK 
based on ELEMENTS OF FOODS AND NUTRITION 
by Dowd and Dent 


For students in first courses in Foods and Nutrition 

Alberta Dent, formerly Associate Professor of Nutri- 
tion, New Jersey College for Women 

Publisher: Edwards Brothers, October 1947 

$1.85. 


Author: 


Price: Single copies Discount in quantity 


ORDER DIRECT FROM AUTHOR: 


Alberta Dent Shackelton (Mrs. H. E.) 
914 E. State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 











099 


Now is the time to tell 
Girl students... 





the facts about menstruation 


Make the start of this new school year the occasion for 
winning the trust and confidence of your girl students 
Give them a thorough explanation of a troubling subject — 
the meaning of menstruation. 

An excellent free teachers’ manual is available on this 
subject. Its title is ‘How Times Have Changed.” Its con- 
tents are full, authoritative, up-to-date. And its numerous 
illustrations, many in color, clarify the intricate function- 
ing of the menstrual process. Medical papers and bibliog- 
raphies give scientific support. 

You will no doubt find the girls interested in Tampax, 
which provides sanitary protection without belts, pins and 
external pads. The Tampax method is doctor-invented 
and you can endorse it. Many other teachers recommend 
it, particularly for gym-work and pool-swimming. A special 
folder is offered for students. It is called ‘Coming of Age.”’ 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


- 
\ . 
> Guaranteed by 


Good Housekeeping 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED JHE-90-U 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Please send the free material checked 

for teachers ““How Times Have Changed.” 

of Tampax containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies 
Booklet for students “Coming of Age”’ with order card 

for additional free supply. 


Tampax manual 
Sample box 


Name 
School Address 


Zone State 


—S 
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For Fall Classes 








CLOTHING FOR MODERNS 
By Mabel D. Erwin 


Keyed to the college girl’s needs and budget, this book is concerned with the basic prob- 
lems of dress common to all young women. Accurate and detailed illustrations for the 
basic processes of dressmaking encountered in the first-year courses are given. Says 
Henrietta M. Thompson in Practical Home Economics, “Especially helpful are the sec- 
tions on exploration of the clothing field, wardrobe building, organization of work, 
designing and modifying patterns, restyling, remaking, and tailoring.” $4.50 


INTRODUCTORY FOODS 


Revised Edition 
By Osee Hughes 


Including the results of recent testing by dieticians and food experts, the second edition 
will be of greater value in laboratory work, because of the many new basic or type 
recipes which have been added. Of the revision Food T: chnology says, “This edition like 
the first one is well organized and clearly written. It is interesting reading and has 
proved its worth as a text for introductory food courses...” And The Journal of th 
American Medical Association says, ““This volume can be recommended without reserva- 
tion.” $4.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 











KVP 


Cookery 
Parchment 


FREE SAMPLES— WRITE! 





ven Papillote 


a . e e 
“a, When famous chefs want to offer Educational Materials in 
_ something extra-special they cook 
| it en papilloce—in parchment. _ 
“ay - > z - > > ; 4 a e . 
KVP Cookery Parchment seals in Clothing, | extiles. Home 
savory juices, healthful vitamins 


— odors, too. Try it. 


Furnishings, and Grooming 
W Kocer Teaida 


Shelf Cookery Pressing Parchment 
Waxed Parchment Fancy Woxed 
Dusting Pie Tape Baking Cups 


\ bibliography 


Freezer Kalacloths Place Mots 


compiled by the Textile Committee of the 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 


Home Economics in Business Department 








42nd ANNUAL MEETING 


Public Auditorium Cleveland, Ohio 


of “ H.E.A. 
Mema: 
sd 1950 24 pages 25 cents 
A.H.E.A. , 


Send coin or stamps to: 


American Home Economics Association 


June 26—29, 1951 700 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 
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Research Seeks the Whole Truth About Ice Cream each new study leads to 


a better understanding of ice cream’s food value. 


UR knowledge of ice cream’s nutritive content 
has been extended greatly in recent years. 
In 1948, the first complete analytical study 
of all the nutrients in an ice cream formula 
was published.* Prior to that time, the food value 
of ice cream was calculated from its individual 
ingredients. Comparison showed the analytical 
values to be similar to the calculated ones in 
most cases. It would appear, therefore, that 
the nutrients are little changed by the process of 
ice cream making. 

Tests have been made, also, to determine the 
stability of vitamins in ice cream. Results show 
that 95°; of the vitamin, riboflavin, is still present, 
even after experimental storage for periods as 
long as seven months. Furthermore, 84% of the 


Che presence of this seal indicates that 
all nutrition statements in this adver- 
tisement have been found acceptable 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 
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Since 191 the 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy ; 


original carotene content remains after the same 
period.** Carotene is the mother substance of 
Vitamin A—one essential for healthy eyes and skin. 

An even more recent phase of ice cream research 
deals with the effects of ice cream’s temperature 
on gastric function, blood pressure and pulse in 
young men students. X-ray showed that the 
coldness of ice cream had no effect whatever on 
emptying time of the stomach. It was also found 
that an ordinary serving caused no significant 
variation in pulse or blood pressure.*** 


*Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive ue of commercial ice ream, 
J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948 

*Holmes, A. D., Kuzmeski, J. W. and Canavan, F. T. Stability of vitamins 
in stored ice crean J. Am. Diet. Assn. 22:670 (August) 1946 

*** Henschel. A.. Taylor, H. L. and Keys, A. Somer nternal 
thermal stir tion. Fed. Proc. 8:73 (March) 1949 


DAIRY COUNCIL.---- 


111 North Canal Street ° Chicago 6, Illinois 


National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 


roducts 
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A DELICIOUS “BUDGET” DISH 
-~QUICK AND EASY TO FIX! 


1 tablespoon butter Y_. cup Carnation Evaporated Milk, 
1 tablespoon flour diluted with '/. cup water 
V4 teaspoon salt 1 7-ox. can tuna fish 


Melt butter in saucepan over medium heat. Stir in 
flour and salt; cook 1 minute; remove from heat 
and add 14 cup milk; blend carefully until all lumps 
are gone. Add remaining milk and return to heat 
stirring constantly until sauce thickens and boils. 
Add tuna fish and serve immediately over freshly 
made toast. Serves 4 to 6. 


sig = oe 


-USE THE MILK THAT WHIPS! 





















Carnation is double-rich milk, concentrated to the consistency 
of cream. So it’s perfect for your fanciest “company” desserts, 


arnation as well as all regular classroom milk recipes. | 


i NE 
SP! 


ar 


Use it like Cream...for whipped toppings, puddings...in most 
recipes that call for costly cream. Millions prefer undiluted 
Carnation Milk to cream in coffee! Yet — and this is practical 
home economics— Carnation costs less than half as much. | 





if the recipe says ‘“Milk’’— tell your students to use Carnation 
diluted with an equal amount of water. This gives them homog- 
enized, Vitamin D-fortified milk that’s richer than your state 
standard for Grade A milk—yet costs far less! 


“from Contented Cows’ A 
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CARNATION WHIPS UP A 
COOL NEW DESSERT! 


3 ripe peaches 2/, cup Carnation Milk, undiluted 
V3 cup granulated sugar Vq cup fresh lemon juice 

2 teaspoons grated lemon pee! q f 
Peel and mash peaches; add sugar. Pour Carnation ~~ 
Milk into ice cube tray and chill icy cold. Turn into 
chilled bowl and whip stiff. Beat in lemon juice and 
peel. Fold peaches into whipped mixture. May be 
served immediately, or chilled in freezing unit 10 
to 20 minutes. Serves 4. 


to Peach Whip 


FREE: ‘‘Velvet Blend Book”’ of special recipes. Carnatior 
Company. Dept. B-90. Los Angeles 36. California 
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= FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 
VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 
8-page booklet, “Van Camp Labo- 
ratories Introduces Dietetic Tuna” 
telling of its use in reducing 
diets and in low-fat, low-salt Ciets. 


2. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 

New Facts About Ice Cream in 
two valuable booklets on nutritional 
contents of commercial ice cream— 
“Accent on Ice Cream”, “Ice Cream 
—Its Food Value.” Single copies 
free on request. 


3. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
Variety of teaching materials on 
homemaking and other subjects 
listed in Teaching Aids Catalog and 
separate Film Catalog. No charge. 


4. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Kindly send me my copy of the 
Teachers Manual by Edna Mae 
McIntosh, M.S., to assist me in my 
Infant Nutrition, and 
copies of the simplified Student's 
Leaflets designed to supplement 


course on 


classroom discussions. 


5. KELLOGG COMPANY 

HANDY MEMO CALENDAR 
FOR 1950-51 SCHOOL YEAR 
(Sept.-June): 11 x 8% inches, spiral 
bound. Historical events and holi- 
days are marked, with holiday 
breakfast menus. Also space for 
memo jottings each day of the 
month. Offered for limited time 
only. Send your request soon. 


6. KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 

PARCHMENT COMPANY 

Please send me free samples and 
information about such KVP Paper 
Maid household aids as: KVP Cook- 
ery Parchment, KVP Heavy Waxed 
Paper, KVP Shelf Paper, KVP Pie 
Tape, KVP Freezer Paper, KVP 
Pressing Parchment, KVP Place 
Mats, KVP Baking Cups, KVP 
Dusting Paper, KVP Fancy Waxed 
and KVP Kalacloths. 





7. ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
Nat’! Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n 
32-page teacher's manual—“Elec- 
tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” To 
help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known 
authority. 


8. Home Service Department 
BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
“Does This Answer Your Ques- 

tion?”"—new folder containing es- 
sential facts about home canning, 
for use in foods classes. Available 
in continental U. S. only. State 
quantity. 


9. LA CHOY CHINESE FOODS 

Quantity recipe folders as well as 
copies of 28-page “The Art and Se- 
crets of Chinese Cookery” are avail- 
able for you and students in home 
economics classes. 


10. NATIONAL CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION 
Revised up-to-date illustrated ed- 
ucational materials. Canned foods 
from field to table, includes buying 
information and nutritive values. 
Leaflets for student notebooks. 


proce eeeeeeee 
, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED 


| 

| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
| 700 Victor Building 

l Washington 1, D. C. 


| 
| on this page which | have circled below: 
1 2 3 
8 9 10 11 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 


12 13 14 #15 
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11. CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
Interesting, new Breakfast Teach- 
ing Unit: “How to Plan Better 
Breakfasts” includes 28-page teach- 
er’s source book, wall chart and 25 
students’ work sheets. Free. 


12. CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 

New Cereal Teaching Unit: “The 
Nutritional Contribution of Break- 
fast Cereals” includes 24-page 
teacher's source book, wall chart, 
and 25 students’ work sheets. Free. 


13. FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
CHIQUITA BANANA OFFERS 
—Free—To Home Economics 
Teachers—Her Banana Teaching 
Kit (See Page 497). Yes, I want 
your Teaching Kit About Bananas. 


14. CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 

Sample package containing one 
each of Celanese educational mate- 
trials offered to permit teacher ap- 
praisal before ordering for class- 
room use. 


15. TAMPAX INCORPORATED 


Teachers’ manual and sample box 
of Tampax three absorbencies; also 
students’ folder with card for quan- 
tity order. See Tampax advertise- 
ment. 


4567 








Name 


City Zone State 
School or 
Position Company 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Street 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Number of Students 
| 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Here are the ANSWERS 


to the Most Frequently Asked Questions on HOME CANNING 





Formerly the lids of all 2-piece metal caps were  “Touch-Test” seal. Ball Dome Lids are sold sep- 
flat, and had to be tapped with a metal object arately or with re-usable bands. They are also sup- 
to test the seal. This was unsatisfactory for the 
tone-deaf or hard of hearing. There are some imitations, but only the genuine 
Ball Dome Lids solved this problem. When not Ball Dome Lid has stood the test of time. The 
the lid is convex. When sealed, the name “Ball” and full instructions for use appear 


sealed. 
rounded 





NEW —a brief, informative folder THE BALL BLUE BOOK OF 
specifically written to make home HOME CANNING, PRESERVING 


canning instruction easier. The AND FREEZING, a 56-page guide 
title — “Does This Answer Your illustrated in full color, sells regu- 
Question?” explains its purpose. larly at 25c. Teachers of foods 
Sent free to teachers of food classes classes in continental U. S. may 
in continental U. S. State num- order a quantity for classroom use 
ber of pupils, name of institution, at 10c¢ each—less than half price. 
and your position, in requesting On all such orders, one copy will 
a supply of folders for your group. be sent gratis to the teacher. 


And Here is the CAP 


that made “Tap-Testing” Obsolete 


plied on new Ball Jars, standard and wide-mouth. 





lid is down (concave): the famous — on every carton of Dome Lids and Bands. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Dept. J2, Muncie, Indiana 








HANDBOOK OF FOOD PREPARATION 


Revised 1950 
A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK FOR ALL WHO WORK WITH FOODS 


Twenty chapters—dealing with such subjects as 


BASIC PROPORTIONS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, CON- 
STRUCTION OF RECIPES, COMMON CAN SIZES, COOKING 
TIME AND TEMPERATURES, ALTITUDE COOKERY, ETC. 


Send for your copy today—Single copy 50 cents 


If you want copies for your students 


12 50 copies 15 cents 
51-100 copies 30 cents 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


700 Victor Building Washington 1, D.C. 
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EB. - 
-. wow...MILLED WHITE RICE can meer 
ve MODERN NUTRITIONAL DEMANDS 
"4 Nutritionists, Government authorities and cereal La Roche looked for a means of hurdling this 
processors the world over will, we believe, wel- difficulty, found it, and its patented processes have 
come this Hoffmann-La Roche news. For until been made available to the rice milling industry. 
peoples of the great rice-eating nations can enjoy Going further, and to demonstrate conclusively 
a state of health free from beriberi and other that addition of lacking vitamins and minerals to 
effects of malnutrition, world trade and interna- a staple food cereal was a practicable and easy 
tional security will be deprived of a most essential means of correcting dietary deficiencies, 
guarantee. A nation cannot be BOTH productive Hoffmann-La Roche joined with four other partici- 
> and happy without good health. Now it can be both pants in making possible the greatest nutritional 
Z even if its people's principal staple food is milled experiment* of all time. Involving 100,000 Philip- 
cal white rice. pine people, this experiment has furnished proof 
4 Enrichment of wheat flour, macaroni products with which flour millers, bakers and other cereal 
and corn meals was a relatively simple problem processors can overcome the ‘‘doubting >: 
vd which Roche chemists and technical experts helped Thomases"’ of ‘‘enrichment.”’ 
" to solve. However, the popular practice of wash- Ask to see, and if you eat rice insist upon being P 
& ing or rinsing rice before cooking renders the usual served, the new ‘‘nutritionally improved"’ milled — 
r’ type of enriching premix useless since the vitamin white rice carrying thiamine, niacin and iron at + 
td content dissolves in the water and is lost. As a the same minimum per pound levels as enriched . 
leader in world production of vitamins, Hoffmann- white wheat flour and corn products. 
~ *The experiment is under the joint auspices of the Williams-Waterman Fund, Republic of the Philippines Department 
> of Health, United States Public Health Service Rehabilitation Program, National Rice and Corn Corporation of the t 
‘ Philippines and Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. Preliminary reports published thus far have appeared in the Journal of Nutri- 
‘ tion of August 1949, Journal of the Philippine Medical Association, November 1949, and the Rice Journal of April, 1950 Pod 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 
count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 





HELP WANTED 


Dietitians and Food Supervisors wanted for positions 
in State Hospitals in lowa. Good salaries. Apply to 
L. Beata Reager, Chief Dietitian, Board of Control, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





WANTED: Food Supervisor or Dietitian to supervise 
women cooks on standardized production basis. Mid- 
west hotel. Salary open. Box J-14, A.H.E.A., 700 
Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 





OPPORTUNITIES for HOME ECONOMISTS in the 
RESTAURANT INDUSTRY. Train for Executive 
Position with Chain Restaurant. Location in either 
the East or Middle West. B.S. in Home Economics 
required. Some foods experience preferred. Career 
with good earning possibilities is available to person 
with qualifications of Good Personality and Foods 
Knowledge. Enclose recent picture with application. 
Stouffer's, 1375 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Executive Service Corporation, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City, is pleased to announce the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Alice Ross McCarthy as Placement Man- 
ager of their Professional Division. Mrs. McCarthy, 
a graduate home economist professionally trained in 
placement work, specializes in serving the home eco- 
nomics field. She is actively cooperating with the 
Home Economics in Business group in New York 
City, and has broad contacts in business, industry. 
institutional and educational fields throughout the 
country. When you are in need of a new person for 
your staff, or are seeking a position, do write or visit 
our offices. 





HOME ECONOMISTS 

Use our national service specializing in home eco- 
nomics business and college teaching positions. Open- 
ings now for experienced and inexperienced women 
in all areas of home economics, in all parts of the 
United States. Send $2.00 registration fee for appli- 
cation forms. 

We are bonded and licensed by the State of Nebraska. 
Fees approved by Department of Labor. 


24 years of placement experience 


Mary E. Sather 


138 North 12th Street, Lincoln. Nebraska 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 








September 1950 
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S YOU KNOW, good baking results stem from 
good ingredients, tested recipes and careful 
measuring. We therefore offer this accurate guide 
for your students to follow in measuring Crisco 
for all baking recipes. 

Since pure, all-vegetable Crisco keeps sweet, 
soft and creamy at room temperature, it is quick 
and convenient to measure. And its use assures 
successful results in all recipes where shortening 
is required. 


MEASURING UTENSILS NEEDED 


1. Nested Measuring Cups. 
Units of 1, 4, 's, '4 cups 
2. Liquid Measuring Cup. 
3. Dry Measuring Cup. 
4. Measuring Spoons. 
1s, 14, 1 teaspoon; 1 tablespoon. 
5. Rubber Scraper. 
6. Spatula. 


HOW TO MEASURE IN CUP UNITS 
Scoop snowy, creamy Crisco from can to cup. Press it 
into the cup and level it off with a scraper or spatula. 


For *, cup of shortening, use 4% + 14 cup. 
For cup of shortening, use + cup. 


For less than ', cup, measure by tablespoons 
‘ 


1 tablespoons equal !, cup 


HOW TO MEASURE BY WATER DISPLACEMENT 
Use fractions of a cup of water, then add Crisco until 
water reaches 1 cup level. 

For *, cup of shortening, use '4 cup of water 
For cup of shortening, use 's cup of water 
For '4 cup of shortening, use 44 cup of water 
For cup of shortening, use 23 cup of water 
For ', cup of shortening, use *4 cup of water. 


CRISCO 


IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 





FREE REPRINTS of this ad available for classroom distribution. State quantity 
desired. Address Procter & Gamble, Home Economics Dept., Crisco, Dept. J, 
Box 2178, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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For Fall Classes... 


WILEY BOOKS 
TO HELP THE TEACHER 
IN THE 


KITCHEN 
CLASSROOM 
LABORATORY 











MANAGEMENT 
IN FAMILY LIVING 


Second Edition 


State College, and 


Urbana, Illinoi 


lowa 


By PAULENA NICKELL, 
JEAN MUIR DORSEY, Homemaker, 


The basic aims of this comprehensive book 
are to study the place of management in both 
homemaking and family life... to de- 
velop methods of analyzing and solving the 
management responsibilities of family living 

to analyze the role of the homemaker 
in the development of the socially adjusted 
individual. New buying, building and f- 
nancing guides have been added to the second 
edition, as well as new chapters on manage- 
ment and its evaluation, and on work simpli- 


fication. 


“I am delighted with the new edition. Part 2 
‘Time and Energy Management,’ is better and 
more fully treated than in any other textbook, 
and part 3, ‘Family Finance Management,’ is 
treated realistically and provides many valuab!: 
tables and charts which will be most helpful in 


teaching. This is indeed a stimulating book.” 


Professor Susan F. West, Director, 
Department of Home Economics 
Milwaukee-Downer College. 


1950 639 pages, Illus. 
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FOOD FOR FIFTY 


Third Edition 


FOWLER, with United Stat 


BROOKS WEST, Kansas State Col 


Formerly 


FAY! 


BESSIE 


By SINA 
Navy 


and 


Tells how to plan, prepare and serve food for large 


groups. J:e material has been modernized in the 


third edition and includes new recipes and illustra- 


tions demonstrating efhcient methods. The authors 
have expanded the sections on luncheon dishes and 
the use of frozen foods and have enlarged the table 


of amounts of food purchased to serve fifty. 


st ce mplete ind deper dable | K 


food service can s 


1950 +44 Illus. $4.50 


pages, 


INTRODUCTION TO 
TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


By BRUCE E. HARTSUCH, Michigan State ¢ 


Covers all the important textile fibers in detail: 


development and history; manufacture and process- 


ing; physic al and chemical properties in relation to 


applications; and reactions under conditions ot 
processing and use. 
1950 4] 3 pages $4.75 





TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
IN THE LABORATORY 


By BRUCE FE. HARTSUCH, Michigan State Co 

Includes directions for 55 experiments covering the 
chemistry of wool, silk, cotton, rayon, hard water, 
and soap. Experiments illustrate the chemical re- 
actions involved in the preparation, manufacture, 
processing, and maintenance of textile materials. 
$1.60 


1950 735 pages 


Send for copies on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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These authoritative, 


| . 
hooklets ind I 


ideas and suggestions that will make your 


Home Economics teaching 


and effective. 


Send for then MoM 


full-color, 


recipe cards are 


illustrated 











filled with 


more interesting ’ 


when you re plan- 


ning your work for *coming year. 
1 
, ‘ 
Just check off il of them and 
we'll send them to you promptly — FREI 
and postpaid, i 
a 
, 
' 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Please send me the Home Economies I 


Aids [ve marked below 


. High School Manual on Commercially 
Canned Foods 





al == 
\ a 
Se 
i 
1 
} 
/ \ | 
V | 
} 
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... Kitchen-Tested Recipes from Canned Foods, 


%) t,>,4 
Vv paves LLEK 


... Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods, 


20 p 71S strat { 


C4 


... Coffee Facts for Home Economists 


E ALL FREE | 


\ 50-pag 


I he Story, cultivation, blending, packaging 
stribution of America’s most popula 
re. Many helpful suggestions on how to 
rood cottec cotfee-making devices col 

4 flavor and popular cottee recipes Su 
strated, 26 pages 


. . . Large-quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 
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¢ c ( 
story itritive Valuc cls 
ibout canned toods and bever 
. The Canned Food Handbook 
Contains authoritative answers i s 
about commercially canned toods 
strated in color, with charts Oo 
ind bibliography 
Three IMlustrated. 7 fi R B ce 
ung nearly 100 tested popular d Be 


ully illustrated in color 


Choice Recipes and Menus Using Canned 
Foods, 48 pies strates 


\ ei set of 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the new 
revision of this successful basic text. 
with food, clothing, shelter, 
In preparing the 


The book deals 
family living, and personal 
‘w edition, changes 
were made on more than 100 pages to bring the con- 
tents into line with new information and techniques DULCIE G DONOVAN 
having to do with improvements in everyday living. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes materia! | 


for a composite course covering 


Family 
the main Things, 











Living, The Happy Way of Doing 
Learning to be a Likable Person, 


aspects of Home Economics. A few of the 46 | Planned Spending of Money and Time, Waste 


chapter headings indicate the timely topics | Not, 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 
False Notions about Nutrition, When 
Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 

By Carlotta C. Greer 
New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 
cakes the quick way, and popular 
cookie recipes, are included in the 
revised edition of FOODS FOR 
HOME AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 
new illustrations increase’ the 

book’s attractiveness. 
__owe“VORKBOOK IN 
OME MAKING 
ct New Edition 

Carlotta C. Greer 
ae nm to new problems and 
eas new edition of WORK- 
~ HOME MAKING con- 
Ban illustrations introducing 


The book emphasizes 
facts and procedures a 


Ag 

ae to know, and points the 

ry it her knowledge and 
eriences into everyday 
Tew Teachers’ Manual. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Want Not, The Charm of Becoming Color, 
Fitting Garments, Finishing Processes, Cleanli- 


Winter | ness and Safety in the Home, Leisure Time is 


Successful | Choosing Time. 














| YOUR HOME 
AND YOU 


7) arlotta # peek 7 





OTHER TEXTBOOKS 


IN HOME 


ECONOMICS 


LOOKING TOWARD 


MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 


Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


FROM THIMBLE TO GOWN 


Van Gilder 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 











SAN FRANCISCO 


WORKBOOK. 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover de- 
sign for the new edition of Mrs. 
Donovan's attractive book. Per- 
sonal charm is the keynote of the 
MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There 
are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 
color. The new drawings will be 
found to be delightfully in har- 
mony with the latest fashions. 
WORKBOOK. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems 
of life, this book discusses the cus- 
toms of the social world, the pro- 
prieties at home, the conventions 
of conduct when in the company of 
men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
street car, manners at a college 
prom, and manners in an airliner. 
The book is attractively illustrated. 







DRESS *eHOMI 
WORKBOOK 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 














